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““New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upwardstill, and. onward 
Who would keep abreast of. truth.’’ 
—Loweli, in “The Present Crisis,” 
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AND HOME COMPANION. 
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What you can do, or dream you can, 
begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power and magic 
—Coethe, 
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to be the hardiest and also freest from 
blight of any pear experimented with. Pre- 
vious experience. indicates that discolora- 
tion of wood does not mean the death of 
the tree. ‘Usually the bark and buds have 
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Why not this Way of Filling Ice 


House ? 


A Western farmer has an ingenious and 


the coming season, and leave twelve buds 
on each bearing cane. 
beyond these bearing canes. Tie these 
long bearing canes to the upper wire. 
there is not sufticient room” for Zfuture 
growth carry alternate canes downto the 


Cut off all wood 
If 


Are You a Liar? 


Are you a liar, or have you a liar in 
the family, or do you know a liar? 

See the doctor about it. The latest 
theory about the pernicious habit of say- 


you, propagated and distributed silently to 

members of the trade as your celebrated 
pew seedling, prior to its introduction by 
yourself? I have known of such instances 
here at Rochester. You say: “I grow and 
fruit more seedlings than any one man in 


where it is often becoming Jess available 
or suffering serious loss. 

Soil from which four suecessive large 
crops had been taken was found, on analy- 
sis, to contain in the fine earth 3,075 
pounds of nitrogen, 3,784 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 12,063 pounds of potash 


easy way of accumulating his supply of 
ice for the summer. There is a spring on 
his farm, and when the weather is cold 
enough he simply lets the water into a 
large box-like inclosure where it freezes, 1n 
addition being made to the supply by the 
freezing of successive shallow layers of 


the world.” Indeed! Are you the cham- 
pion instead of Luther Burbank, with nis 
twenty million new creations, eh, Peter? 
—Jacob Moore. 


Tillage and Productivity. 


sufficient. vitality to carry the sap, and 
with favorable seasons the tree recovers. 

A careful examination of -the cherry 
orchards this week indicates that all va- 
rieties of the hardiest sour cherries are 
in excellent condition, better condition 
than usual, and at’this time we see no rea- 


per acre in the first foot of surface soil. 

For the purpose of comparison with the 
sixteen soils first spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this paper, these amounts must be 
reduced by one-third, since the one was 
computed on a basis of eight and the other 
on twelve inches depth. The sixteen soils 


ing things that aren’t so is that it’s a dis- 
ease. If you're born a liar you can’t be 
cured and it’s no use trying to do it, but 
there's hope for mild cases. 

Dr. Thomas P. Weleh, a St. Louis stu- 
dent of brain disorders, would treat the 
man who lies much as he would an in- 


The Economy of Rubbers. 


lower wires and tie in umbrella f 

After the fruit is set these Vin'sS#hould 
receive their summer pruning; Whig con- 
sists of removing the tendrils or clingers 
and eutting off the ends of the bearing 
canes at third or fourth leaf beyond the 
fruit, excepting only the cane néarest the 


Rubbers are prodigious money savers—-in 
¢wo ways; they save shoe leather and doc- 
tors’ bills. The best shoes in the world 
soon crack and go to pieces if you wear 
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Dan cnean them : —y ee ee — A son why there should not be-a full crop of | water. When the whole inclosure is filled 
‘this Boys a ae pi pe teen ae Pac cherries. ; : with solid ice, he protects it properly, and head of the vine which is not shortened, | sane patient. contained on’ an average, eight inches 
(for boys from tien hs ans sasauekah bills. «Bbdent eels of Concerning ‘peach trees, In some orch- there is his ice house. The chopping out | but left to grow for the bearing cane for “We often hear of people who suddenly | Read before the Western N. 'Y. Hort. Society by Prof. | deep, per acre: : 
press, C. 0. D, oe pect a sarees ag dey ards peach trees whieh were set during |'he will do in hot weather. the following year.—Strawberry Culturist. develop a propensity for lying that is LP. Roberts of Cornell University. — fis Nitrogen 4.587 Ths. 
pred Rattan annkai" WA:-Geiaae naatloe of the season of ’98 show less damage than . startling, he said, A peculiar feature In looking over the analy ses a = Phoaphotie 4967 Ibs. 
reemsfarbeteMl eho discomfort of being sick-and the dan- | Tees Plamed-a year or two before, for the Loudon in Miinols Hardy. Alioet  Ovdeetiee. Pies tend . | ccosush sad cheoluteiy n Seted aur Ge. | sorts Wines seat Sta ion, r pene Potash 41,600 Ibs. 
a mee ser at. peauatataral debian abil reason that a tree that has just heen : 4a s § complish ane absolutely no excuse for dis- versity Experiment tation, was struck This abit Sout aa heed ahenmad™ fae 
ess agent Ou s planted does pot make so rank and vigor- } : =" Plants from Nurseries. regarding the truth. That man should | by some of the facts revealed by the daagee POEM. ¢ PP o.. 
J. L. Hartwell, Lee County, Ilinois— consult a physician. He should be treated | chemist. I found. that sixteen soils, ex- | four netoetiope Sapa A — anlage We 
or manures, eight inches deep, per acre: 


—The Churchman. 








those that were phenomenally 


ous: a growth as an older tree, docs not pee " | 
zh Cossimers grow as late in the fail, and is ofttimes we gery ay _ red rege that noni Tissne’ Gas Vides eae alepady inti “Sin carefully. The base of his trouble is the | cluding end nee x 
weight ligh The Cause and Cure of Rheu- | not in such a condition of unripeness | 77 ®®Y Way tender are Killed. My impres thats: orders to nurseries fat ene: pldnte, | BET™e*- Rest and tonic, with good purs- | high, showed an average of 4,587 pounds Nitrogen .. .. 2,050 IDs. 
iding” staying matism., when winter sets in as to suffer from cold | 5 — opie ee se .* vines dail, sone ‘es “they. are fatenalng 6 ing, would restore these, and gradually the | of .nitrogen, 4,267 pounds of phosphoric Phosphoric acid....... 2,525 Tbs. 
wuta be prone, wares. Peach buds are doubtless de- waht tikes ae ae cm tgcn we . plant the wa viv Pree should joae. no brain would become healthy and the af- | acid and 41,600 pounds of potash per acre oh aamigcciorieg acaba +. ¢ BOS Bm 
of eversthing E : a i stroyed over the major portion of the | ™®2": ose that were not covered are time is wnisitede 3 + cael . *e fliction disappear. in the first eight inches of soil, or a total Although this much cropped soil con- 
se Unquestionably, the most active cause | State, Careful examination of some of the probably damaged. 1 do not think that \ OF ee ok ele “Criminal traits in parents are known | of 50,453 pounds of potential plant food | tained but one-half as much nitrogen and 
a of rheumatism, as well as of migraine, | hardiest varieties this morning indicates Cheries “axe hurt: Some varieties of ap- egy d ape 94 wae. Gesike te purchase d0 | t) degeend to children. So with lying. | per acre, allowing that an acre of soil | phosphoric acid as did the sixteen soils 
con. Adare sick headache, Bright’s disease, neuras- | that there are yet a few live buds. Peach ples — hurt, even if the trees are not = w+ wg hd eet wee gator In a gir) this may be overcome by the | containing 12% per cent. moisture, eight | analyzed, and only one-fifth as much pot- 
‘Chicago, thenia, avd a number of other kindred dis- | trees, however, are apparently in fair con- killed. This will be a test of tender va- e time has approac ed w len the vee wise counsels of the mother, but I believe | inches deep, weighs 1,200 tons. ash, yet it produced without fertilizers or 
eases, is the general use of flesh food, tea | dition. Wherever the trees have been | etles all roind. TI fear Columbian rasp- | #0 meres bate ped ree CANE Yn boy who is so afflicted will, in a great Looking down the list a little farther, | manures, this trying season, twenty-twe 
aaesneaill and coffer, and alcoholic liquors. As. ré- | damaged they should be eut back to com- berries are killed to the ground. I do not need aie” amos sf be tt in 2! majority of cases, be much what his | I saw that a soil from Jefferson County | tons. of trimmed sugar beets per acre. 
if you usr gards remedies, there are no medicinal | paratively sound wood. The best time to think that Loudon Red raspberries are eee ee ne that mairserymen | father is, showed 4.07 per cent. of potash. This, We ‘must’ then conclude that it is not 
an rma do this is during the opening spring ‘when killed back at all_—Iarm, Field and Fire- mere ere that have been seat es ad- Dr. Frank B. Saylor suggests hypnot- | computing the soil to weigh as above, | the amount of plant food which ‘the’ soil 
AND in the treatment of chronic rheumatism. | the sap is commeneing to move, and by side. bias x and that usually the nytgerymen ism as a cure. He has the greatest faith | would indicate that there. was 86,827 | contains but the amount made available 
Phe disease can be remedied only by regi- | the starting of the buds it is easy to sec to gooey fill your order the ah it Is Fe- | in the efficacy of suggestion, and believes | pounds or 43.41 tons of potash per acre | for the plants which determined the yield. 
QUI t men, —-that is, by diet and training. A | what point to cut back the peach tree. In Orchard Manuring. : ; that the occult science will eventually | in eight inches of surface soil and 7,040 | Our fathers summer-tallowed the land 
maien: simple dietary, consisting of fruits, grains | some cases it may be only the twigs of feet — ea few lines of business rr yt convert the born falsifier into a modern pounds of phosphoric acid in the same | ¢paot is, plowed it three or more times and 
and nuts, and particularly the free use of | the last season’s growth, and with other ea pe MRE ey ae than the nursery bakiness, OW- | George Washington, as far as veracity | soil. This soil had a reasonable amount | parrowed it often to wake up the lazy 
Se schief can be done by apply-| ing to the fact that the busin¢ss of the | goes, of nitrogen, quite enough to produce | pjant food and make the soil productive. 
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fruits, must be placed in the first rank trees, particularly with varieties of not 
among the radicai curative measures. | the greatest hardihood. it may hin cohataies 
Water, if taken in abundance, also al sary to cut back aed to the ground be 


means of washing out the accumulated | the trunk of the tree or into the principal 





is 


ing manures of the wrong kind in orch- 
ards that I doubt if we do not lose more 
by manuring than by neglecting to ma- 
nure. 


Fruit trees do not require at any 


entire year must be done durfhg a few 
weeks of fickle weather in early spring, 
when frost may prevent digging, or ship- 
ping, and when rain or snow sfurms may 


“Of all liars,’ he says, “the morphine 
fiend is entitled to first place. It seems 
the first effect of the drug is to destroy 
all sense of truth. <A fiend of the mor- 


abundant crops for many years. Looking 
down the list still farther, I noticed. that 
a soil from Wayne County analyzed 2.75 
per cent. of nitrogen. - Using the same 


They realized. the value of tickling the 
earth with plow shares more fully than 
their children do. 

If we had studied the tillage problem 


| ENGINE! poisons. li " cst ee 
Fea he ; : : imbs, using fair judgment and observa- | +; a Sat gee : Gs . s 7 
A ora _ An individual afflicted with rheumatism | tion to determine. time barnyard pag pa or their _— a- | prevent outdoor work. No one can tell.) phine variety is absolutely untrustworthy. computation as above, this would show | more carefully we would have discovered 
in any form should live, as far as possible, lent. What they require is a supply of | what the seasons may be. .Phe season | The drug kills every bit of veracity that | 58,667 pounds of potential nitroger per | that three, or at least two plowings could 
: . : ee ’ . . ‘ 2e, ar s.c 
The most trivial be given in one season and then instead 


rf Rams, 


It will readiiy be seen that as these 


inorganic 


food. You ean do no _ better 


miay be late with continuedsfreezing and 


the subject ever had. 


acre. 


Water. an out-of-door life, taking daily a= sufti- souls 
why: i s y: ‘ veriodical waves of extreme cold are f . i 
ae Sito ee eee sy “ ae I “s 3 > cold are from |. for apple : th: ; : ; ; “ey . Aa00n = : : ‘ , : 
mney Back cient amount of exercise to induce vigor- | ten to twelve years apart the time to plant a aly ~ ih on an mb ghar cade weather, or the seasoy way be) things are made the basis for the most On a few of the soils referred to in the | of Jeaying the land idle an-entire season 
oo ae : shes in whic ere is ¢ veral ad-! g - coming in wi ine ie Sema, Ce : . ; Aigo ; ae 
ee re lta on freely of peach trees is immediately fol-| mixture of weed ashes The coal ‘ashes ae ieaccrii nk ae tabi Atel marvelous yarns ever heard. It is not a | first paragraph, not more than ten tons | keep it constantly employed by securing 
f } § s. nan < . - , - ‘ ° < oy ¥, a ae ; a" a . cs e - # ¢ i 
a 1e overworked nurseryman curing; the | yearning for the drug; it is the working | of sugar beets were raised per acre, and | one or two crops and a cover crop to be 


r conditions 
and guarant 


lowing one of our. coldest waves, then 
there is a fair prospect of the trees com- 





loosen the soil; the wood ashes furnish the 


spring digging, shipping and parking. sea- 
is net to be envied. He is nearly 


diseased mind.”’—Cleveland “Plain 


of 
Dealer.” 


a 





the potatoes on the adjoining land, which 
was supposed to be of equal fertility, gave 


left on the land to protect it from winter 
degradation and to keep the plant food 


— The Apple as Medicine. Seah heessaibitier actrate an ; fertilizer. If you can get a supply of old | gon, 
t, rf = ~ é S within three or four years mortar you have jus i , i 
nm ; en ave just the thing you need. | always worked far beyond his strength 26 
” si se + an rw j . iy Seer . ays ; i A Ss gu, ro than 130 bushels per acre. (See : coming tire 
The apple is such a common fruit that on very: seg time to mature a num-| A mixture of lime and salt. when s0/ and is driven to his wits end to know how * ee aa s 156 re Bulletin No go errr ser ht ‘idles 
few persons are familiar with its remark- no es before the next periodic | mixed as to leave no free salt, is excel- | to serve all of his patrons at the same mo- Protection for New Fruit Sais F tine he “399 on sugar beets.) t ae “ weed yy which a results = 
ile icing = 5 eee . ra “ i es . is ee” RESTS ; * 4 es Yebruary Jd, 5 ; ° Oo be secured are many, pu 1e principles: 
able medicinal properties. Every body Cansieaing «the. siaevatdn, ‘Vines lent for all fruit trees. All such manures |.ment, and serve them well. Originators. These gale hed ae +6. Uden: tala: | tc) ee elidetaai en Coe aaa ca ; - 
areer ye ought to know that the very best thing he whi rag ee yards, ineyards should be applied as a top-dressing. <A You who propose ordering trees, ete., x sitie : 1 to 4 sk many questions which | tion of | vee A ge iY na oo —_ a8 
est strains ( can do is to eat apples just before going to nic ave received proper care in Saline |] peach or plum orchard needs nothing bet- a 3 ° . , SAS riously and to ask many ques s tion of all progressive agriculture is im- 
jingle Con bed. The apple is excellent brain f od, t _| County, meaning to cut the vines loose i the ; - k or ate h f : ‘he poste xsl wires drotcin = apnding se Written for Green's Fruit Grower bz it will be difficult for us to answer. proved tillage. But tillage produces best 
aa 10 gt - clean von er i | from the wire trellis in November to ws age ich weg age ~ age tect +, | your order as early as possitfe, We do Jacos Moore. First, why should a soil containing such | results where there is an abundance of 
A cE ciuse If has more sphonme acid, ‘ . + : s, wit! slight addit s ; = . re hm 5 ie a —s : st, ty a 50 : Pa : li : 
AKE aed re oe ee ee prune them ‘at that ihidiak; tviienen aiken allio Ww ep x Biaircg a slight addition of phosphate | not mean by this that it 1s impossible to My Dear Peter M. Gidon: I am sorry | yast quantities of plant food, some of it vegetable material in the soil and not only 
= fruit Ni ateaiads It set i iio of the | Upon the ground. to cover with sais - e* potash. ; have a late order filled, for thig is not the to see that you differ from Luther Bur- | ag rich in nitrogen and potash as many | jis this true, but humus of itself may be 
Rose Com hay and over this a little earth to keep} «; barnyard manure is applied at: any | case. Nurserymen are glad to receive bank and myself regarding protection for | commercial fertilizers sold on the market, | made to set free plant food as wel! as 
time, it should be thorqughly decomposed | orders at any time during the packing sea- | the originators of new fruits. You say, produce such meager results? Is the plant | assist in conserving moisture and in cheap- 
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liver, promotes sound and healthy sleep 


and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. It the covering from blowing away, such 


also agglutinates the surplus acids of the | Vipeyards we believe to be in good con- 
stomach, helps the kidney secretion and | ‘itionyand even where this has not been 
done we think that the major portion of 


prevents calculus growth, while it obviates - Ms . SJOF  POruonO% 
Tie PO TNE i hceane OE THE hese: preven, He -hardient “rine will” be Yotind ‘in’ fair 


and applied as a top-dressing. 
nure, 
planting a 
Grapes o 
“potash. They will also respond to a free 


Such ma- 
if placed about the roots, -when 
pear or apple tree, will kill. it, 
of course want phosphates aid 


son, but it: greatly aids them in their work 
if they can-have the orders at the earliest 
possible moment, 


}° "Phe question” fa Gran Trae TOR a 
will orders be reccived By narserymen ‘in 


“Let the originator get his profits from 
first sales of stock and when a tree is sold 


d. thos avoid all chance for litigation 
What if he fails to get the profits, Peter? 
That has been the case with Luther and 


se Avith.. Re 


food in these soils so fearfully lazy that 
no skill nor energy ean make it ayailable, 
oreis it niore likely that» our’ careless: 
methods of tillage do not make available, 
enotgh plant food for the crop, or is it” 


cCuing tillage. 
<-.Tbe -hole thane ja mat Ai 
of Moisture, humus helps the soil to hold 
on to moisture and materially assists til- 
lage in liberating plant food, while the 


rek-dt diseabins s-throet. ‘9 |. condition, Our ¢2 ence i $ breas poe net 4 : ; the 
lymouth Ro lenion Ps oealigs. i * a tee best etl. years has been thot while ‘abine vadities cae oe of rae manaree during wueik | tee Spring, and how sate ts gene tooo : : for lack of moisture to transport the food 
season. 4 dote for the thirst and craving of persons | WOwld<endure the cold and drying. winds periods of rest, both in winter and in| trees, plants and vines? Our teply is that | myself. I judge from what you say that | into the plant? And so we have a world | plow and other implements of tillage may 
niid-summer, All the tall growing ber- | nurserymen now have extensive cellars for | you sell all the seedling crabs you raise, | of questions that ¢an be answered only | be used to make available the elements of 
plant life in the particles of soil and to 


ristown, Ne 
ae 


of ordinary winters, the increased safety 


addicted to the aleohoi and opium habit. ; 
and productiveness of vineyards that were 


—The Humanitarian. 





ries, of the bramble sort, will use a large 
amount of organic manure. 


But be care- 


the storage of trees, where trees are kept 
dormant so that they can be sent mucin 


good or bad, which, of course, brings you 
a profit, whereas Luther and myself have 


by painstaking investigation. 
It was found that the soi! which con- 


co-operate with the humus in breaking 
down inert material and in forming a suit- 


joliar per b protected over winter justified the mod- 3 pi ike : ) 

ever Praise crate expense of careful protection. This ful about dressing your raspberries with | later than planters usually suppose. In | to burr all the seedlings we raise except | tained more than forty-three tons of pot- 
i cents. All The Food Value of Fruits. expense should not exceed $5.00 eer eure, rairk undecomposed barnyard manure, The | Western New York trees from cellars can the good varieties, which are few. Luther | ash per acre in the first eight inches was able seed bed, while both assist in pre- 
probability is at any time you will develop | be planted as late as the first of June with | Burbank says, in his open letter to me: | penefited py the application of 200] paring a suitable reservoir in the soil for 


1 choice maj 
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Strawberry plantations are no doubt. all 
right all over the State, particularly where 


Ii is not necessary to repeat here what 


a fungoid disease that you cannot easily 
master. 


If you use barnyard manure in 


safety. We recommend, however, that they 
be planted as much earlier as possible. 


“Many times have I named.a new fruit 
or flower and before a stock could be pro- 


pounds of muriate of potash per acre. The 
average increase of potatoes on five plats 


the storage of moisture. 





ettings $5.0 every tateliian hii © one: - | protected by a winter mulch which s F : 
Ay + a scents aaa eae Ai reethige soe ney ae prevent the heaving up eiedivoes: eanlt. a ae a c cee '. People in southerly latitudes often write — ee 6 agestcon pirate had either | due to the potash was 40 bushels, while June. 
Silver Laced value. It is only refreshing. When pre- | 8 from continuous freezing and thawing fact, I prefer to cotnpost. ever asia naa merger ween aye — a ea om giregy ae oe ae geet both nitrogen and phosphoric acid acre 
core: $i served or stewed with sugar, however, it | Where winters are comparatively free | jefore it is placed eting oe 4 Eq en have not arrived, that the nar dy Gem we et ge aM —— lor variety or | eutly diminished the yield. Here is a soil Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Ruth 
fedus siieer: s placed on my gardens. Equally ; son is advanced, and they fear that they | stealing the plant and introducing it as | overloaded with potential potash and yet Raymond. : 
will not get their trees in time, ete. Such | their own or offering a big stock as soon responds to an application of muriate of | The summer’s queen wears royal crown 
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furnishes considerable sugar, which is an 
excellent and necessary part of the winter 
dict, but there are no nourishing qualities 
to be found in it. The value of the grape 
cures aid various other fruit cures con- 
sists, it is said by those who are authority 
in the matter, on the rest and complete 
cleaning out of the system from the over- 
supply of foods which have been taken be- 


On the whole, the outlook for fruit for 
Nebraska for ’99 is very. favorable.—E. F. 
Stephens, Nebraska. 
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About Thinning Fruit. 


A small, insipid, worthless peach is sure 
to be the result when this system is not 


important as the manure is the mulching 
of our fruit trees and bushes of all sorts. 
—E P. Powell, in Orange Judd Farmer. 


Practical Methods in Growing 





Grapes and Other Small 
Fruits, 





people usually need have no fears, since 
their trees are coming from the north, 
where the buds are retarded, and though 
the trees in the southerly latitudes are 
leafed out, or in blossom, the trees from 
the north come in a dormant condition 
and can be safely transplanted. 
Strawberry plants are among the latest 


as the originator commences to advertise 
the variety.”” Does it make no difference 
to you that others use the names of your 
varieties to falsely label plants of common 
varieties in their possession and swindle 
confiding planters by such means? I 
thought better of you, Peter. You would 
not be obliged to litigate in consequence of 
having the exclusive right to disseminate 


potash. Would there have been enough 
available potash for the potatoes had bet- 
ter tillage been given? This question can 
be answered only by the farmer. A man 
near Medina writes, “I am engaged in 
raising potatoes and have been much 
benefited by the reports of your experl- 
ments as I find I can nearly double my 
crop by extra tillage.” 


Of crimson roses, and her gown 

Is fringed with starry daisies bright 
That lift their faces to the light. 

O’er woodland bower and shady lawn 
Birds carol sweet at golden dawn, 
And blushing maidens count the stars 
At dewy eve by mossy bars. 

Then lovers ‘neath the crescent moon 
Vow vows, the queer of Love is June. 
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ee fore. In the “oes - st of tl 
a | The entire system is thus washed out and | 0veTloaded. The product is wanted by no | pended in preparation of the soil before plants can be transplanted at any time be- | @ny production of yours under the name.| The gold seekers traveled hundreds of eo 
MAT ics siven a rest from food exeent the sim-'| Cu@ and rarely will sell for sufficient to} planting pays best, therefore I would grow | tween the opening of spring, and the blos- | You could assign sour right for a share | weary miles over the arid plains to reach 
“ries, Grape pie diet of grapes. It seems to be the gen- | P®Y the cost of marketing. From an econ- | some hoed crop upon the soil before plant- | soming of the plants, but the earlier they | 0! id view cetlesied oni heparan who | pike’s Peak and then camped in their 
rs para na era! opinion of the best physicians that the | “Onc stand-point it does not pay. ing trees or vines, unless I had a clover | are planted the more successful generally, | WOU protect purchasers of the plants of | poverty and rags upon the very mines 
ak AM. Rajovity of people who live above want The rule I have adopted is to thin the | sod to use for the purpose, which furnishes Our readers may be glad to receive the | the variety in order to protect himself in| which, in recent years, have produced 
all take more food than is good for them, | {tit so as to leave that remaining about | the best foundation for plant growth, the following point in regard to dealings with ened sale. It would be a great satisfac- | pyndreds of thousands of dollars of the 
~y Leghort whence the success of all cures where the | 8 inches apart on the limbs. I have | roots of the plant loosening and aerating | Nurseries: At about the close of the pack- | Hon oe and i-doabt not to Luther Bur- | yellow and white metals, They coula’not 
Did fclgitfl mount of food is restricted. The old. | 0UB¢ the same rule to work equally well | the soil, and storing up the very elements | ing season nearly every large nursery finds a Nee gm protection to the people. | see; they did not know how to smite the 
‘cham, Sout fashioned idea prevailed that men or when applied to apples and pears. partien- | needed at this time. itself in possession of a surplus of certain | — honeg se op satan gs sr care, | 20th: aad ae they mowed St foe Se 
M. A. M. Wwonnen who had passed their youth need d larly if the former are to find their way on In our section we plant vines in rows | Y@leties of trees, a larger number having | Taised Siberian Crab seedlings supposed to | and then returned to till the land which 
ch, from . some stimulus aitieent met ‘other pine ae to the city fruitstands. Four dollars per | nine feet apart, and ten feet apart in the been dug than were required for filling Se . Riga igi ern also contained a mine of wealth ape 
B. Leghor! jouds. The opposite theory is now advo- barrel was received for apples in October | row for free growing kinds, such as the | their orders. This surplus stock may | © oa an : ua ssiaertt Sveum aditterdiies. | Tt oe ee ee a 
J lust thus treated, that would not have | Concord, Worden, Moore Karly and Niag- , US¥ally be purchased late in the season at | Wou — y occur if from self-fertiliza- | 9 the energy to secure. It was not the 
: s tion, but if from cross-fertilization no two | ¢ayit of the gold that it did not leap from Many persons have their good 


urgs. A. 
4 M.A.M. 


eghorns, F! 
White Wy! 
Polish, _ i 


less food is recommended: for 
& person in middle age than in youth, when 
the body has not yet reached its maximum 
bowers, The various diseases of the kid- 


caied, ane 
ed. and turned the scales at two dollars, if left 


untouched. Mr. John Craig and Prof. 
Waugh, of Vermont, saw this fruit when 
being packed for shipment, and could 


ara. 
Green Mountain can be planted 8 x 8. 
Care should be taken to secure vigorous 
well grown vines, preferably two years 


Varieties like the Delaware and 


exceptionally low prices. You could not, 
however, go to the nursery and expect to 
find a large assortment of varieties at a 
late date, but if you are near a large nur- 
sery. or can send to such a nursery and 


seeds could vary so as to produce exactly 
the same variety. although there might be 
a resemblance even then. ‘To assert that 
you have obtained the same variety from 


the earth and pass into circulation and do 
its legitimate work, but the fault of those 
who camped just above it, and so in like 
manner these gold seekers, when they re- 


day and their bad day. Others 
are about half sick all the time. 
They have headache, backache, 
and are restless and nervous. 


and. Silvé heys and other organs which assist to s . ; 
pyle, Blad Siete alll aia teats ak AE: ., | Scarcely recognize the variety, as they had | ojd, clean and free from: mildew or fungus. : ae . : 
"aco “a yt to sane. mong ye a oe ap seen it grown in other sections. Mark the ground ten feet apart the a order late in the season, offering to take | TWO oF more such cross-fertilized seeds is | turned, lived upon the land which con- 
Box B. & iveshanen ae cae os ting iood . — ®S | One-half of the crop of an extremely | site way from what you want the rows to | Sve or ten dollars worth of surplus stock to deny that individual difference is the | tained in the despised earth untold wealth. Food does not taste good, and 
sod 80-0! — aneS.=—N. 2. STIOURE. heavy setting of Kieffer pears was re-| yun, then with a two-horse plow mark the | ®t 2 special low price, you will get large result of the law of generation. I have | 1¢ was not the fault of the nitrogen, phos- the digestion is poor; the skin 
Oceana a moved and allowed to go to waste on the | rows for planting nine feet apart, going value for your money. also desirable va- raised and fruited thousands ot cross-bred phoric acid or potash that it did not get is dry and sallow and disfigured 
dress, Frut ground. The portion that matured was ge ; lowi * | rieties, but not always such varieties as | Seedlings of various kinds of fruit and | ¢9 circulating in the channels of trade in with pimples or eruptions; 
ruit Promise in Nebraske. : : 2 twice in a row and plowing aS deep as : Re : have never known any two seedlings to be F beauty, but the P M 
fine and sold at high prices, and in my | yoy can (presuming that the land has been | YOU might have sele¢ted. In this case you | “* ly ‘ pee tac Seeaungs 10 ve | various forms of use and beauty, bu sleep brings no rest and work 
Mass. 1 eee opinion gave a larger yield than if all had | geeply and thoroughly plowed previously) | Would have to depend upon the nursery- exactly the same ‘variety. I have been | fault of the men who resided on the farm. na, Sere 
e earliest March 4, 1899. remained on the trees. that in setting the vine it can have | ™an to select the varieties for you, and in told that your method of obtaining cross- Now the question comes, are we as blind zen. : 
‘ns, and 10 Edi ‘ , . Many : ae . so that in setting the vine it can have athe as a ‘ ‘ bred seedlings is to graft a Siberian crab : . as were those who What is the cause of all this? 
ns» 50-poul ditor Green’s Fruit Grower: Many canning factories in’ purchasing some loose soil under it, and I want to set such case would have to rely upon the in- he li sa Siaieas mie ies Ho h and as ignorant as_ were Beye Ppirearnetn-<reetiter 
raps, bos During the month of February the ther- ~~ apples and pears consumed, demand | ¢he yine at least six inches deep so that | tegtity of the nurseryman. If you have aa ae commas ke yr © | camped on the catene in — pe ae ee es com A 
Mometer mar ‘ nlp ee that no fruit delivered them shall run MME aT a : . | enough confidence to send him $5 or $10, | © ‘ aihieees > age r lef | Peak? Shall we like them, leave n remedy 
er marked an unusually low range the after cultivation will not disturb the $ $ branches and leave to the winds and in-| 45 pe EMS ow: by those who are more per- 


” Great Kill 
Rocks, whit 


under a specified diameter. They are im- 
portant factors in the consumption of our 
surplus fruits; hence their requirement is 
an additional argument in favor of the 


of temperature for Nebraska and for a 
longer period than usual. In the eastern 
Part of the State the thermometer marked 
~ to 380 degrees below zero and in the 


roots, and a dirt mulch of three or four 
inches can be kept over the roots to con- 
serve the moisture. 


f 
Before planting the vine trim off all 


asking him to select for you such pear, 
plum, apple or other items as he has in 


surplus you would get a bargain.—Editor. 





sects the process of cross-fertilization. 
Then you sow the seeds from the crab 
apples borne by the graft. This is not the 
way to do it, Peter, because you get too 


severing or more intelligent, or shall the 
unused energy. in the soil which awaits 
the husbandman who is able to discover 
it and to direct it into legitimate channels 


large a proportion of pure crab seedlings 
from self-fertilization. You can obtain 
much better results from one thousand 
cross-bred seedlivgs from hand pollination 
than from the sixty thousand you state 
you have sent out obtained in the manner 
I have described. But I assure you that 
you cannot hoe corn aud potatoes or plant 
beans when the time comes for you to 
prepare the flowers and apply the polien 
of the variety you wish to combine with 


work suggested that deserves more gen- 
eral consideration at the hands of all 
growers of fruit.—Correspondence Country 
Gentleman. 


be utilized? nes 
Some of the soil at the base of Pike’s 


Peak was not “pay dirt.” There was not 
enough gold in it to justify the laborious 
work of washing it. In like manner some 
of the soil, even in New York, is not 
worthy of the efforts of the intelligent 
husbandman. It should, like the undesir- 
able mine,. be abandoned. The time may 
come when science and art will so cheapen 
effort as to adimit of working these aban- 


superfluous wood, and leave only three or 
four buds to grow. As some hoed crop is 
supposed to be raised the first year (but 
never a sowed crop) it is well to stake the 
vines to prevent injury, and if vigorous 
growth is made it can be tied to the stake. 
The vine is now left until winter, usually 
February, when the strongest cane is tied 
to the stake, all side shoots eut off, and 
top shortened to five and a half- or six 


Western part 35 to 41 degrees was re- 
Ported. Naturally there has been consid- 
frable inquiry as to the present condition 
of orchards in the State. 

A very careful examination of our orch- 
ards here in Saline County indicates that 
apple orchards, where reasonably well 
cared for, are in excellent condition and 
Apparently have suffered very little from 
the cold wave. During the past season 


Reply to Mr. Gidon. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am surprised that Mr.\Gidon takes 
the ground that he does in regard to the 
movement for the protection of the orig- 
inators of new fruits. It would seem more 
consistent for him to favor such a law, 
as it seems to me his interests lie in that 
Mr. Gidon if 





Underdraining the Orchard. 


Locate drains midway between the rows 
of trees. The depth of the drains should 
be from four to five feet, not less than 





= ley set rather, more than the usual | four and as much deeper as the outlet and | feet. All other canes are cut close to the | girection. I would ask r \ 

18 leat ¢ f fruit buds which are in excel-| convenience will allow. The tile should | vines and all shoots that start from them when he has originated a superior new | the crab. Your mind must be on that | qoned mines and fields. ; 

K Pope — condition, and nearly all the apple | be two or three sizes larger than would be | broken off. If any fruit should set the sec- | fryit some thief takes cuttings from it and | business and nothing else. You must be But what shall be done with the agri- 
“s. Eges 7 rees seem to be in vigorous and healthy | necessary to use in ordinary land drain- | ond year it is best to remove. it and let the | works up a stock and puts it on the mar- | on the watch and_ visit the tree every | oyltural mine which would pay large divi- 
ket even before he is ready to do so, what | morning, and ate noon when the dends if only a moderate amount of knowl- 


Who can 
meager 


strength of the vine go to the production 
In the fall of the second season 


auch, *- “ondition. 
9 


Te@tles 


ing, to give aeration to the soil, and not be 
if 


It is true that with some va- 
edge and skill were applied 


flowers begin to show, to seize the most 
diagnose the case? Why 


will his profits from first sales amount to 
favorable time to perform the operation. 


the wood of the new growth is | liable to obstructions from small roots. of wood. 
then, and from his standpoint it would be such It clears out the channels 


ed Ui jerlyy} 3 
ce on y sehtly discolored, but a slight discolora- | the drains midway between the rows and | or the spring of the third season we set 
nported i the wood of the new growth of | as much as four feet and laid with five or | the posts in the rows leaving two vines be-! of no avail to protest against such sales, | Perhaps when you have followed this plan | ayerage rewards? UIs it abs suing ages through which poisons are 
yreular a. Yirieties has not heretofore indicated | six-inch tile, the roots of the trees will not | tween posts. Brace the end posts, and | for all the thief would need to say is, “My |. for years and your productions have cost | ture is the most difficult occupation ? $ contend heun-abe tele Whes 
wake, P28 * Serious harm. As a rule, wherever likely reach the drains in sufficient num- | put two wires on them, one three feet from | dear sir, this is not yours, this is a repro- | you a large outlay in time and money it | jt because the occupation of the farmer ; Sgt ae 
the ground and the other five and a half! duction: things so often come that way, | may not seem to you such an absurd idea | has inore vicissitudes than any other call- all impurities are remove 
Is it because, as a class, we have the blood nature takes right hold 


bers to seriously affect the drainage. The 
deeper the drains the deeper the roots will 
penetrate the subsoil. If the drains were 
eight fect deep the earth midway between 
the drains ‘and directly under the rows of 
trees would be affected as deep as seven 
feet 'in a few years’ time, and the roots of 
the trees will penetrate as deep as the 
subsoil is drained within a reasonable 
limit, say ten feet, possibly more. Trees | 
so deeply rooted are the better secured 
against injury from the extremes of the 
iets the 1. A far weather. With the sufficient under drain- 
wether Pe of the W arner is in alto- age of a fertile, retentive clay soil, the in- 
ration: t ne best condition of any. - This, telligent orchardist with persistent: energy 
ay came from Ohio ten years. ago, | is master. of the -business.—Correspondence 
¥ 2 Quaker lady, and so far seems| Orange Judd’ Farmer, __ 


as: 


ing? 


as it now appears to be to you for the 
not. during the | 


originator to have exclusive right to his 
productions. Here is another quotation 
from Luther Burbank’s open letter to me: 
“A plant which has cost thousands of dol- 
lars in coin and years of intensest labor 
and care, aud which is of priceless value 
to htiimanity may now be stolen with per- 
fect impunity by any sneaking rascal. Bet- 
ter might the banker or jeweler place their 
wares around promiscuously on a ten-acre 
lot than for the originator to possess plants 
of value, for he has absolutely no protec- 
tion from the law.” . What becomes of 
your reliance on first sales of a new va 
riety if plants or cuttings be stolen from 


joni have been harmed, the growth 
hie —— season not being as well 
ar ed as the older growth. None of the 
se ~ our orchards -is worse than. in 
“hag years and we regard the condition 
_ as .considerably above. the 
ing yktmination of pear wood this morn-. 
; On ae 4th, indicates that the wood 

a, repre is quite badly discolored; 
= ae | of the dwarf pear also discolored 
‘en so much, Have not been able yet 
, °Xamiue all varieties, but so far as cut 





you know.” Mr. G. says such a law will 
make trouble... Trouble for whom? The 
‘thief, of course, and he, of course, would 
object to the law, as “ny rascal ever felt 
the halter draw with good opinion of the 
law.” Such protection is given to so many 
things that it would seem that an extended 
argument in its favor would be unneces- 
sary. Mechanical inventions are protected. 
Authors are protected by copyrights and 
I ean see no reason why the originator of 
n new fruit should not be. To protect a 
name will not cover the ground. The. 
thing itself. must be protected or another 
name will be substituted and no infringe- 
ment can be charged.—N, B. White, Mass. 


and completes the cure. 

If there is constipation, take 
Ayer’s Pills. They awaken the 
drowsy action of the liver; they 
cure biliousness. 


Write to our Doctor. 
We have she -exciualy® services: “ 
me of the most eminent physic 
the ‘Tnited States. .Write freely all the 
particulars in your case. You will re- 


ceive a prompt reply. without cost. . 
.d..C. AYER, 
Address, Bi ge 


ast five thousand years 
had any training in our ealling save dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century? It ap- 
pears to me that all of these factors enter 
into the problem. 

It has been shown, beyond a preadven- 
ture that the soil contains vast quantities 
of unused plant, food. It has also been 
shown, over and over again by experi- 
ments, that superior tillage served to un- 
lock enough food to furnish plants with 
the maximum of nourishment and yet 
with all ‘these illustrations and facts be- 
fore us, the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash remain in the soil unused and 


or six feet. We use No. 11 wire. 

Third Year. Now trim your vine if it 
has grown enough so that you can do it, 
leaving one urm on each side of the head 
of the vine. Cut these arms back to’ six 
buds each and tie to the wires. Train the 
shoots along the wires and tie. Let but 
few, not over ten, clusters of fruit remain 
on the vine. 

Fourth Year. Select the best cane near- 
est the head of the vine for your bearing 
eane. Cut off all wood beyond it. Trim 
these bearing canes and cut off the ends, 
leaving ten buds. 

Fifth. Year. Select the best cane near 
the head of the vine for your bearing cane 
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“‘ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best: and. cheapest. 
They are teed su- 
rior to all imitations and 
nfringements, Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. - All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225,- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to $5.- 
per cow per year Over any 
imitating separator. : 
New and improved-ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranpo.peH & Canat STs., 74 CortianoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





FREE SAMPLE COPY 


ef the best practical Poultry paper, mailed to an: 
dress. Send yours on a postal, to TH 
ULTRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 


Our Bone Cutter Book 


treating of balanced rations for all fowls, 
youre or old, will interest any poultryman, 
t also tells about the Webster & Hannum— 
the only bone. cutter receiving an award at 
World’s Fair, Chicago. Also Clover Cutters 
and Grit Crushers, 
It is free, but may save you many dollars on 

teen eit’ Write for 3! — oe hae aaa 


®, C. STEARNS & CO., Box 53 Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRABAZON'S POULTRY CATALOGUE 


It’sa beauty; over 50 colored plates. Illus- 
trates and describes fine Turkeys, 
cks and chickens; gives prices of fowls&eggs. Fines’ 
_ Buyer’s Guide published. Inclose 10c. for pos' e 
JR. Jr. & Co.. Box 30, Delavan, Wis. 











POULTRY PAPER, Iillus’d, 20 pages, 
25cts. per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

ok alone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 











ks free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.¥ 
GUINEA FOWLS EGGS FOR SALE. 
We offer eggs of these beautiful and desirable 
birds at $1.50 per 12 by express at your expense. 
Green’s Nursery Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
for Size and Symmetry. 
2500 Birds selected with care for breed- 
ing purposes. Order early. Eggs 
in season. My book 
a“ sge_s ” 
Natural and Artificial Duck Culture, 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 
RANKIN, South Easton, Mass.. (Monarch 
Incubator still ahead.) 
=> 
> 
The only low-cost book on the 
i a eas Rapbit ever published to our 
ie a) gnow ledge. a ° Rabbit: 
grant fa. am How to Select, Bree 
pee eee ace the Rabbit and Belgian 
omg Hare, for Pleasure or Profit,” 
nes by W. N. Richardson, a man of 
long experience with Rabbits. Third edition now 
peely. nicely illustrated, enlarged and much improved 
with breeders’ directory. Price 25 cts. or with AMER- 
N Pou. TRY ApVOCcATE one year 40 cts. 
ABENCE C. DePUY, Pubifsher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pieces Sheet Music, full size, 
10 Vocal or Instrumental, only 20 cts. 
SECRETS of success with Flowers, a5 : 
cts. 


128 PAGES. Price, 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. 13, FITCHBURG, MASS, 
first three lessons 


SHORTHAND FREE Lessons by mail 


and personally. Pupils located. Send for cir- 
culars. Write Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute 
Oswego, N. Y., E. M. WOLF, Manager. 











OU can get your soos to market a fortnight 
sooner than the other fellow, if you use 


JADOO FIBRE 4no 
- . dADOO LIQUID. 


A bookful of evidence for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN JADOO CO., 


822 Fairmount Ave.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





’ CASH, MADE IN 3 MONTHS by 

one of our agents. Nocanvassing. Any 

one can do it, but only one person in a town Send 20c. 
for our great big wholesale catalogue of everything, 
worth $1. Price deducted from first order. Write to- 
day for our letter of information. Send no quer A Even- 
ing work ‘at home atthestart. Permancnt position if de- 
sired, Morrison Bros. & Co.,6 Temple Court, N.Y. City. 


Ha 


SCUTT, CuHUEs, N. ¥, 





T PAY AS HIGH AS $10 per 1000; 1 BUY 
SELLoL= STAMPS (345. le, Kind, $4 0° $500 fer Coines 
Tos. tee Frice Lust and 2 Books on Both, a . 


Small Farms on the. 
James River, 


In sight of Newport News and the Hampton 
Roads. Twenty-five, ¥ifty and One Hundred 
acres, most beautifully situated on the south 





side of the river. Address, 


J. A, MORGART, Smithfield, Va- 
» REAL’ BARGAINS 


Road Wagons at €16.45 
Top Read Wagons at #22.70/ 
q Top Buggies at $26.00 
Sufries $43.50; Phetons$37; 
Sider net 342 epeine Wagons nal co 
AP AS arness $3.75; Farm Har- 
IN, YA, hess $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
SI S and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. Ali correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Bay direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
others sell in car lots, and ship C. O, D. with privilege 
of examination. Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION,158 W.VanBuren St. B 80, Chicago 


Vx(ce)3jP$A:z0;&i4elw! 
which, being interpreted should read, send for 
Green’s Free Illustrated Catalogue, and save 
half your money by dealing direct with the pro- 
ducer of trees, plants and vines. dregs, 

Grezn’s Nursery Oo., Rochester, N. Y. 





Ste. 


ee \/) 








enteed 1 year by express 
©, O. D. you examine if 
not equal in appearance 
to a $65 00 ring and $5.00 
— don’t take ¥, di at 
- isfactory agen K 
: and charges. Sr cach is sent 
with Order Chain & Charm Free. 
@LOBE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 65 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


YOUR LIFE 


and that of your family may depend 
upon the quality of your buggy and 
harness. When youbuy a buggy. buy 
onethat won’t break, This buggy is 





Ay ie Sa\ 
7.00 Se QING 
QI Guaranteed for 5 Years. 
Every stick in the gear is hickory, tough as whale bone; 
every fo g,. best Norway iron, Handsome as it is 
gtrong: : meine. magnons Ra), care - 
building. An agent or dealer wou 
$75. for one not as good. OUR PRICE, 644.10. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS but seil direct to youat 
lowest prices, Shipped subject to your approva with- 
outany money with.order. Our line comprises: Bug- 
ies, Ww ns, Phaetons, Surries, Runabouts, Stan- 
oe. Spri Wagons, Road, yond and Breaking 
Carts, Farm Wagons, all kinds of Harness and Saddles. 
We issue the largest Vehicle catalorue ever printed. 
Write us foritnow., 7s FRSEtE. 
Marvia Smith Co..55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., F 65. Chicago. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pitmp more water than any 
Pamsitd test high for tack foot of 
80 feet or each foot o 
wit fall. Minimum fall, 18 
inches. Maximum ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 
WON'T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 


ae mAs ie eta “ tis ca Yor. 








OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Suit the Market. 








In some cities brown eggs will bring 
5 cents per dozen more than white, while 
white eggs are favorites in other locali- 
ties. Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well, is as applicable te raising eggs 
for market as to any other work.—I. R., 
Suffolk Co., Mass. 





Variety Makes Eggs. 


Wheat and corn should not form the 
diet of fowls exclusively, but clover hay 
cut fine and steamed should be given in 
‘the warm food, which should be served 
every morning during the winter season. 
Coffee and tea grounds are much relished 
by fowls also.—A. C. McPherson, Athens 
Co., Ohio. 





Setting Turkeys. 


I try to have my turkeys lay their first 
eggs where I wish to set them. Sorhe- 
times they will try to lay out of doors or 
go to the woods. I watch them when they 
are looking for a nest and shut them in 
the barn or where I have placed the box 
with a nest egg. I often lift them up on 
the nest. I like to have the nest up off 
of the ground on account of skunks or 
rats. They sometimes need looking after 
before they commence to lay in order that 
the eggs will hatch.—S. E. M., East Berne, 





Chilly Chicks, 


Directly they get that droopy look, it is 
wise to put them (covered with a piece of 
old flannel) into a basket by the kitchen 
stove. It makes a better brooder for the 
chilly little morsels than the old hen 
mother, who seems to have no patience 
with an ailing chick. A bread pill, well 
seasoned with cayenne pepper, will warm 
them up inwardly and makes the external 
heat more effective. Then a large shallow 
box for a “corral,” carpeted with paper, 
with some dry bread-crumbs thrown down 
for them, and in a day or two they re 
cover enough to mingle with the family 
again.—L. A., Nashville, Ore. 





Work Economizes Food. 


After keeping several pens of various 
breeds, some of the pens having been en- 
couraged to exercise, while others were 
not, the Utah Experiment Station found 
that exercised fowls averaged 84 cents per 
fowl profit while others netted only 58 
cents. The exercised hens ate more food, 
but they each laid over two dozen eggs 
extra to pay. for the extra food, and the 
practical result was that 22 per cent. less 
food was required to produce a dozen eggs 
with exercise than without it. The direc- 
tor concludes that the practical value of 
exercise is to prevent a waste of food. 





What to Sell. 


During this season the room in the poul- 
tryhouse is worth something, and the in- 
ferior birds simply keep the others back. 
If there are many puny males they might 
as well be sold now as any other time, for 
they will not be worth a cent more in the 
future. In fact, the larger.a cockerel be- 
comes the less it will be worth, for just 
as soon as the comb becomes developed it 
goes into the market as an “old rooster,” 
and brings less than five cents a pound. 
Cull out the fat hens also, for they bring 
the best prices and will not lay, and if 
there are any young pullets that are be- 
hind in growth, let them go, too, and cull 
the flock down to “normal.” It is not 
economical to feed two birds whén only 
one is giving a profit. 





Hatching Early. 


The best hens for bringing out chickens 
are those that are of a quiet disposition. 
Some varieties will not sit for the purpose 
at ali, such as Leghorns, Spanish and 
Houdans. In a domestic state, however, 
such varieties seldom get broody, which 
compels people who wish to breed from 
them to keep a few fowls of another kind 
to hatch their eggs. March, April and 
May are the best months to hatch chick- 
ens, but eggs may be set even in the warm 
months by those who have houses and 
wish to have well-grown chicks in sum- 
mer for the fall market. The risk of los- 
ing the young broods, however, from lice 
is great, and the extra care and attention 
they require may not in ordinary seasons 
repay the trouble of rearing them. Some 
varieties can be very successfully reared 
late, owing to the rapidity with which. 
they grow to maturity. Leghorns are per- 
haps the fastest growers, often beginning 
to lay before they are four months old. 
If an increase of eggs is desired in the 
poultry-yard before large sums of money 
are expended in the purchase of good lay- 
ers the puilet should be hatched early. 





Another Reader has Been 
Making Money Easy. 


I noticed in your April paper that one of 
your readers had been very successful selling 
Baird's Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders, and 
thought my experience would be interesting 
too. It is simply wonderful how much _bet- 
ter these new fruit favoring powders are than 
the liquid extracts sold in stores, when you 
stop to think that they cost only about half 
as much. You use them for cakes, custards, 
candies, ice cream, etc., just like the liquid. 
We used them ourselves and liked them so 
well that I wrote the manufacturers, W. H. 
Baird & Co., 118 Telephone Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa., for samples and tried selling them to 
my neighbors. I only commenced a short 
time ago, but the powders are fast becoming 
celebrated around here and I have built up 
a steady trade from regular customers, often 
making over $25.00 a week. I never knew 
of such an easy way to make money and I 
would recommend anyone having a little 
spare time to write this firm, for they are 
very generous in their dealings.—R. L. C. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The Florida State Horticultural Society 
will hold its twelfth annual meeting in 
Jacksonville, May 2d to 5th. A member- 
ship fee of $1.00 entitles the sender to 
any one of its annual reports desired. 
These are the best sources of information 
about Florida.——S. Powers, Secretary, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





A’‘Raw Onion. 
Finely chopped and mixed with dough will 
cure gapes in chickens—Mrs. M. V. B. 
Hall, N. H. ; 


‘flavor of eggs is affected by the food. 
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A Louse Proof Nest. 


The location of the nest has much to do 
with a good hatch. The best place is a 
moist cellar. Having selected a suitable 
place for/the nest, dig a hole about one 
foot deep and one foot across. In the bot- 
tom of this hole put some coal ashes and 
sulphur. Over this foundation make the 
nest of tobacco stems, or of the best ma- 
terial you can get. Shape your nest to 
suit your hen and make a box large 
enough to cover it, with a hole in the 
box large enough to admit a good-sized 
hen, and your nest is complete. You will 
notice in what a contented and comfort- 
able way the hen will settle on the nest, 
with no lice to suck her blood.—C. W. 
McQueen, Richmond Co., Ga. 





Points on Testing Eggs. 


To test eggs look at them through a 
strong light. See that they are perfectly 
clear, with not a dark spot through them. 
A good way to distinguish a fresh egg is 
by the air-bubble in the large end. 
The smaller the air-bubble the fresher the 
egg. A fresh egg must be closely exam- 
ined to see the air-bubble. Hold it up to 
an egg-tester, turn it around slowly, and 
look close near the top of the large end. 
If the bubble looks large, say one quarter 
of an inch deep, it should not be used. 
Get a fresh egg, newly laid, and make 
yourself familiar with the position and 
size of the air-bubble. You can then al- 
ways distinguish a fresh egg, as the. bubble 
becomes larger and larger every day. A 
fresh egg has a somewhat rough shell, 
while the shell of.a stale egg is very 
smooth. When cooked the contents of a 
fresh egg sticks to the shell, and must be 
removed with a spoon, but a stale egg, 
when boiled hard, permits the shell to be 
peeled off like the skin of an orange. It 
takes a longer time to boil a fresh egg 
than it does for a stale egg, and fresh eggs 
are more easily beaten to a froth than 
stale ones. You cannot, however, dis- 
tinguish a fertile egg until after it has 
been under a hen a week, though experts 
can do so after the fourth day. 





Fattening for Market. 


The first essential in fattening fowls is 
to give more food, and this should be done 
three times a day until about ten days be- 
fore the fowls are to be marketed. Bear 
in mind that you cannot fatten a turkey 
if you confine it in a coop alone. It will 
worry and lose flesh instead of gaining, as 
it prefers association with others. Feed 
the flock on a variety, giving corn and 
wheat morning and night, at noon allow- 
ing a meal of cut bone and meat. The 
turkeys will be in fairly good condition by 
the time they are to be penned, which 
should be about ten days before killing. 
Put them in a small yard, having four or 
five together, and give as much as they 
can eat at a meal. After they are penned 
let the morning meal consist of two parts 
corn-meal, two parts ground oats and one 
part ground meat. A little crude tallow 
added will be an advantage, also a table- 
spoonful of linseed-meal for each bird. At 
noon give wheat, and at night whole corn. 
Do not forget grit, water and scalded cut 
clover hay. 





Extracts from Correspondence. 


A Roup Cure.—I notice this spoken of in 
your issue of November 15th under the 
title of “Heads Swelling,’ and the advice. 


‘given was to make an end of the. afflicted 


fowls. Now, in such cases, provided the 
birds were otherwise in good condition, 
rather than to kill I would first make an 
effort to save them by cleaning the poultry- 
house thoroughly (a thing that ought to 
be done anyhow), sprinkling its interior 
well with carbolic acid, and having fast- 
ened the fowls in place in their drinking 
fountain turpentine at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful to every gallon of water. They 
will probably not partake of it much the 
first day, but the second they will use it 
freely, and especially if nothing else is 
given them to drink. Simply put in fresh 
water every morning, add a little more of 
the turpentine daily, until it is ultimately 
increased to a tablespoonful instead of a 
teaspoonful, and feed only soft food. Make 
also an ointment in the proportion of two 
tublespoonfuls of lard to one of the tur- 
pentine; grease the head and throat of 
each fowl with it, and make it swallow a 
good-sized pill of the same. Rub its throat 
outside, and swab it inside with coal-tar. 
Repeat this process of treatment every 
morning for ten days or more, and if the 
poultry then are not singing and cackling 
as gaily as ever, and showing signs of lay- 
ing, the sooner they are dispatched and 
burned the better.—F’. O. S., Cooperstown, 
N. =. 





Importance of the Egg. 


The egg famine deserves to be classed as 
one of the most serious results of the long- 
protracted cold wave. The financial losses 
have been considerable, to say nothing of 
the inconveniences of depriving the popu- 
lation of this staple article of food. Some 
years ago Edward Atkinson attempted to 
arrive at the value of the annual egg crop, 
with the result that he found it more im- 
portant than either the leaf tobacco, the 
barley, rye, rice or many other notable 
products of American farms. Abundant 
as is the yield of eggs, and low as is the 
price, he estimates the annual value at 
$40,000,000 to $60,000,000, which is more 
than double the worth of ordinary crops 
of barley or tobacco and many times the 
value of rye and buckwheat crops. 

Taking the lowest figure of $40,000,000 
the average trade in eggs would be about 
$800,000 a week, and it can be imagined 
what it means to have the consumption 
cut half in two for two weeks, as the case 
is now. As arule, the increased price does 
not much interfere with the sale, for eggs 
at two or three cents apiece are still not 
an expensive article of food, as compared 
with beef, but it is always the case when 
the price is very high that few are to be 
found on any terms. It is certainly within 
the bounds of reason to say that the se- 
vere weather which has stopped the pro- 
duction of eggs virtually for two weeks, 
has meant a loss of a million dollars, no 
inconsiderable item.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





A Fancy Egg Trade. 


: 

Do not sell to local store-keepers if you 
can do better at a distance. If possible, 
secure customers among clubs, fashionable 
hotels and high class private trade. 

Make egg production a study. Manage 
so as to have an abundance of eggs when 
prices are at their best. In regard to the 
color of the shell, it pays to cater to the 
wishes of your trade. The Leghorns, Span- 
ish and Minorcas are all producers of 
white eggs. Brahmas, Langshans, Cochins 
and Wyandottes lay brown eggs. The 
To 
produce fine flavored eggs, the hens should 
be fed on clean food. The feed trough, 
drinking vessels and the litter in which the 
grain is scattered should be clean. Keep 
your hens out of the barnyard and hog 
lots. The unpleasant odor and flavor of 





some eggs are caused more by the putrid 
meat and decaying vegetables that the 
hens have eaten than by age. 

Egg cases are cheap and you should 
have your own. Keep them clean, and 
when the fillers become soiled replace 
them with clean ones. Gather the eggs 
every evening and put them in the cases 
as you collect them; this plan will save 
handling them again, A strictly fresh egg 
has an attractive “bloom” that disappears 
with age and is rubbed off by handling. 
Keep all the small eggs and those that are 
coiled for home use.—M. B. Keech, Win- 
neshiek Co., Ia. : 





Hatching—General Principles. 


Editors Country Gentleman: In ap- 
proaching the question of hatching, there 
are a number of general principles which, 
every poultry-keeper should fully under- 
stand, no matter how small his operations 
may be or how extensive, for upon them 
must depend in great measure his success. 
This is especially true, if it is intended to 
hatch out of the ordinary season, for then 
we have to provide against contingencies 
which would not otherwise arise. Fowls 
would naturally only develop the maternal 
instinct in the spring, but, as it is neces- 
sary to secure a supply of eggs during the 
entire twelve months, and as considerable 
profit may be made by early chickens, we 
are compelled to upset the ordinary 
course. When the temperature is favor- 
able, a broody hen may be placed any- 
where, in the open air, or with very little 
in the way of protection; but if we are 
hatching during the colder season, this 
plan would not secure the best results, for 
it is essential that they be kept warm at 
this time. Nothing can be more adverse 
to the prolongation of the brooding instinct 
than cold, and hence the desirability of de- 
voting some special place to the purposes 
of a hatching-room, where proper precau- 
tions can be taken in the direction indi- 
cated. 

Isolation of Sitters.—There are other 
reasons for doing this. The labor of attend- 
ing to a large number of sitters is min- 
imized, and they can be kept under closer 
observation. What the place shall be de- 
pends, of course, to a large extent upon 
the buildings available. There are not 
many who go to the expense of building 
with this object alone, and it is not re- 
quisite to do so in the majority of cases. 
There is usually some structure which can 
be utilized as a hatching room, especially 
as this will only be occupied during a few 
months. It is important, also, because 
hens sit much better during the period of 
hatching if undisturbed. Nothing is more 
likely to upset them than seeing other 
fowls running about, and there is further 
the danger of their being interfered with. 
Under no circumstances should they be 
allowed to make their nests in the roosting 
house. Most hens will bear removal, if 
this is done in a quiet and orderly manner. 
Personally I prefer for a hatching room 
one of the farm buildings, as they are 
usually much warmer than isolated struc- 
tures, and thus the necessity of artificial 
heat is obviated. We must see, however, 
that the place is quiet, for if subject to 
great vibrations or shocks, the danger of 
deformities in the chickens is very much 
increased, and the same is true if doors 
are slammed, while the noise interferes 
with the comfort of the hens. 

The Hatching Place.—A most important 
point in the selection of a hatching house 
or room is that it shall be dry, by which 
I do not mean that there shall be any ar- 
tificial dryness, but that the walls and 
floor shall not be damp and cold, as this 
would be most injurious to the birds, mak- 
ing them uncomfortable, and frequently 
explains why hens desert their nests. A 
damp house can never be warm. While 
it is always wise to select a rather dark 
place, it is all the better if facing the 
south, because there the sun has more 
power to keep it both warm and dry. One 
with a north aspect is not nearly so good, 
and should not be selected. The air should 
be sweet and pure and sufficient in quan- 
tity, for the oxygen would be speedily ab- 
sorbed unless properly ventilated if a num- 
ber of sitters were kept in one building at 
the same time. Only within the last few 
years has the importance of the atmos- 
phere in hatching been fully realized; but 
it is a question which cannot be ignored. 
Some time ago a gentleman who has 
made very. careful observations with re- 
gard to artificial incubation stated that he 
believed the great majority of addled eggs 
and deaths in shell were directly caused 
by impure air, or an insufficient supply, 
and the same is equally true with regard 
to sitting hens, although, of course, from 
the fact that there is no lamp burning in 
the room, the danger of contamination is 
less than where artificial methods are em- 
ployed. For this reason it is not desirable 
to make the upper part of a cattle shed 
into a hatching room, as the emanations 
arising from the animals beneath would 
certainly not be favorable to success. I 
have found the loft above a stable excel- 
lent for this purpose when properly ven- 
tilated, the heat rising from the horses at 
night maintaining an equable temperature 
in winter. Steps must always be taken to 
keep the air in the hatching room sweet 
by a proper system of ventilation, and dur- 
ing fine weather, especially in the middle 
of the day, it is an excellent plan to leave 
doors and windows open for an hour or 
two. The chief difficulty is always that 
by a condensation of the air it becomes 
damp, and also that the embryos are af- 
fected by the impure air which surrounds 
them. When this fact is fully realized, it 
is not at all difficult for any poultry keeper 
to avoid the difficulty mentioned. But ven- 
tilation should be overhead, as the fowls 
must not be subjected to draft.—Stephen 
Beale. 





How the Weeder Works. 


The first question asked by those unac 
quainted with the Weeder is, why will not 
the Weeder dig up and destroy the crop 
as well as the weeds? Simply this, all 
crops are planted from one to several 
inches deep, and the roots of the plants 
shoot out or down still further so that 
the plants are well rooted several inches 
below the surface. Only the weed seeds 
that are on or very near the surface ger- 
minates, and if the Weeder is run over 
the ground before the weed roots have 
made any considerable growth, the weeds 
are all killed by the Weeder fingers, which 
working only from a quarter to one inch 
deep do not disturb the crop in the least. 





Paragrene. 


This is the name of a new insecticide 
recently patented by Fred L. Lavenbursg, 
165 William St., New York City, who is 
also sole manufacturer of the well-known 
Star Brand of Paris green. Mr. Laven- 
burg claims for Paragrene that it is an 
effective and reliable improvement on 
Paris green—that it can be used with ab- 
solute security against damage to plants. 
That it is uniform in strength. Is nearly 
double Paris green in bulk and consider- 
ably less in cost. It surely costs but lit- 
tle to test it, as the manufacturer will 
send samples on application. When writing 
Mr. Lavyenburg please mention that you 
saw his offer in-Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Lime for the Shells. 


The gizzard is competent to render very 
fine the hardest material, but to do this it 
must be. assisted by gravel, shells, sand or 
other sharp-cutting material. These ma- 
terials may pass out of the system unless 
dissolved, which can be done by vegetable 
acids that separate the primitive elements 
of the various forms of lime. Bones are 
phosphate of lime, but egg-shells, chalk, 
limestone and oyster-shells are carbonate 
of lime. They are insoluble in water, and 
cannot be appropriated by the hen until 
they are entirely changed in chemical com- 
position by some substance that unites 
with them. Plaster is soluble, but may 
prove injurious if used freely. The best 
way to feed lime is in the grains, such as 
wheat, oats, buckwheat and barley. Clover 
hay is rich in lime, and so are peas and 
beans. The action of mineral substances 
is mostly mechanical, but while they may 
be insufficient, so far as providing lime is 
concerned, yet it is only a theory, and they 
are really more useful as grit. Many per- 
sons have provided their hens with all the 
oyster shells required, and yet they laid 
soft-shell eggs. It can be considered, how- 
ever, that the difficulty may be weakness 
of the egg-making machinery. An egg 
traverses quite a distance before it is sur- 
rounded by the shell, and hens are sub- 
ject to many disorders. Overfat hens, in- 
bred hens and sickly hens are those 
usually affected. 





A Hudson River Expert’s Opinion 
of Red Raspberries. 

I+ is twenty years since the introduction 
of Cuthbert raspberry. Before this variety 
became so profitable and popular we had 
very few of the native varieties. But 
Brandywine, Turner and Highland Hardy 
were the principal sorts under cultivation 
and these were all frail growers as com- 
pared with the Cuthbert and other native 
varieties of recent introduction. I have 
fruited the Loudon now for three years 
and am more and more favorably ‘m- 
pressed with it after each season. I be- 
lieve all things considered it is the com- 
ing red raspberry. On my ground the 
canes are fully as large as the Marion. 
It is very productive, of large exception- 
ally firm fruit, of attractive color and good 
flavor, but not of the best. The Loudon 
ripens a few days later than the Marl- 
boro. The canes have never been injured 
here in the slightest degree by the winter 
weather. This has been the result with- 
out winter protection of any kind. A good 
companion for the Loudon is the Miller 
red raspberry which ripens early, or after 
our late strawberries. Its habit of growth 
and fruiting canes are quite similar to the 
Highland Hardy, but the fruit is decidedly 
distinct from that variety. The fruit is 
a shade smaller than the Cuthbert, round 
in shape, color a bright red, core very 
small, It is of a rich flavor and a good 
berry for distant shipment and like the 
Loudon the berries hold out large until the 
last picking. Probably no small fruit that 
has ever been introduced has given such 
universal satisfaction as the Cuthbert. It 
adapts itself to more different soils and 
climates than any other fruit, in fac‘, 
large or small, that I am acquainted with. 
For this reason the Cuthbert is even to 
this day a very popular variety. Its chief 
drawback is the somewhat unattractive 
color of the fruit and that it ripens very 
late in the season. In this section of the 
country and in fact in other sections quite 
remote from here the Marlboro has been 
a great favorite for many years.—T. J. 
Dwyer, in New York Farmer. 





New Cure for Kidney and Blad- 

der Diseases, Rheumatism, 

etec.—Free to our Readers. 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
the new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved a certain cure for all diseases 
caused by Uric acid in the blood, or by 
disordered action of the Kidneys or urin- 
ary organs. It is a wonderful discovery, 
with a record of 1,200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly upon the blood 
and kidneys, and is a true specific, just as 
quinine is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, 
D. D., of Washington, testifies in the New 
York Christian Witness that Alkavis com- 
pletely cured him of Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney and Bladder disease of many years’ 
standing. Many ladies also testify to its 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. So far the Church Kidney 
Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this 
new remedy, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder Dis- 
order, Bright’s Disease, Rhematism, Drop- 
sy, Gravel, Pain in Back, difficult or too 
frequent passing water, or other affliction 
due to improper action of the Kidneys or 
Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the 
company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its 
wonderful curative powers. 





Twenty-Five Dollars Cash Prize 
for the Name of a New 
Strawberry. 


This offer has not received as much 
attention as we had supposed, and it looks 
as though some one would get twenty-five 
dollars who has not sent in a very ac- 
ceptable name for this new and valuable 
strawberry, now known as “Green’s Big 
Berry.” 

We, therefore, call your attention to our 
offer, which is made on condition that 
whoever. submits a name, and expects to 


7 get the prize, shall order at least a few 


of these plants at the same time. We are 
willing to pay the twenty-five dollars, but 
we are far from satisfied with the names 
that have been sent in so far, although 
some are much better than others, 

We have felt confident that some one 
would suggest a name better than any we 
could think of ourselves. 

Please give this your attention. Green's 
Big Berry is the largest berry we have 
ever seen and is desirable in every way. 
It is worthy of a good name. 

GREEN’S NURSERY C@G., 
Rochester, N. Y, 





Three Hundred Varieties Mixed 
Flower Seeds, by Mail, Post- 
Paid, for 15 Cents. 


Or, we will send the above flower seeds 
free by mail to all who send us 35 cents 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, nine months, to 
January 1, 1900. 

Or we will mail these flower seeds free 
by mail.to all who send us 25 cents for 
any one of Green’s Books, the books also 
to be sent by mail, post-paid. These books 
are as follows: First, Green’s American 
Fruit Growing; second, Green’s American 
Poultry Keeping; third, Green’s Six 
Books on Fruit Culture, under one cover; 
fourth, Green’s Four Books on Fruit Cul- 
ture, under one cover. 

Please tell your friends. Address 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N, Y. 


1 AM A PHYSICIAN 


And “Bh DROPS” Has Cured 


wee, HUNDREDS OF MY PATIENTS, 


The above statement has just been received from Dr. C. A. Jackson, the well-known 
Physician and Surgeon of Kearney, Neb. His letter, with others, is printed below : 


Dear Sir :—I om .a Physician and graduateof the University of Sweden, and 


Kearney, Neb., March 20, 1899. 
ve been in active prac. 


tice for more than 30 years, but I must confess that no remedy has so astonished me in its cures as your“ 
DROPS.” I have recommended it to hundreds of my patients who have been afflicted with Rheuma. 
tism and they inform me that they are cured. Kindly send me the “5 DROPS” as directed 


Very truly yours, C. A. JACKSON, M.D. 
Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., March 20, 1899, 


Dear Sir :—I thought I would write a statement of my case and how I was when I commenced using 
your wonderful “5 DROPS.” I had Rheumatism so bad I had to give up. My little girl had to comb my hair 
as I could not move my arms, I could not turn over in bed without my wife’s help. ThenI got’ the La Grippe 
and gave up hope of ever getting well. All the doctors I had did not do me any good. Since I began taking 


your “5 DROPS 


now do my chores and tend to my stock without any help. 
used or heard of, and I am thankful for what it has done for me. 


” IT have been getting better every day and though I could not work for four months I cap 


*5 DROPS” is the best medicine I ever 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. D. KENYON. 


Mr. 8S. H. Preston, of Cuba, Ill., writes us March 16th, 1899, 
Gentlemen :—This fs to certify that I have worked at blacksmithing for forty years. Am now sixty. 


four years of age. Thought I was 
Hay Fever and Asthma. Su 


Took La Grippe which laid me up badly. I tried almost all kinds of reme 


ast work, being all broken down with 
2red intensely with pain almost a throughout my whole body, 


Kidney Trouble, Neuralgia, 


ies, but gradually grew worse 


until I tried “5 DROPS,” Used your Inhaler also. In three weeks? time I must say after using “5 
DROPS” I feel like anew man. Painall gone, appetite improved wonderfully. I can sleep all right 
and am gaining strength right along. Am now working every day inmy shop. “Success to your great pain 


enn: “5 DROPS 
ed 


you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters to s¢nd for a large bottle, send 10 cents 


for & sample bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to convince you of its merits. This wonderful cura- 
tive gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyse 


pepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, 


Nervous 


and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weakness Toothache, Earache, Croup, “La Grippe,” 


Malaria, Cree 
“FIVE D 


FI 20Ps,” is the name and dose. 


ing Numbness, Bronchitis and kindred diseases. 
Large bottle, (300 doses) $1.00. Six bottles $5.00. 


25 cent 


sample bottle, pre-paid by mail, 10 cents. Sold only by us and our agents. Agents appointed in new territory, 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO. 167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











GREEN’S POULTRY YARDS, | 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Send 25c. for Green’s New Book, American Poultry Keeping. 
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SINGLE COMB 


- 


BROWN 


LEGHORNS. 43-° © ° $1.00 Gr 


THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
Jnying breeds is the Leghorn 
when judged by the standard 
of the greatest number of 
marketable eggs produced 
at least cost. Not only are 
the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely 
active foragers and waste no 
time in sitting. Like a good 
milch cow they put l'ttle fat 
u,on their bones, but devote 
8il surplus nourishment to 
sigady production. They 
eat less than the heavy 
breeds, but whatever tney 
consume is put to good pur- 
—_ Maturing in four or 

ve months, the cost of 

rowing them is compara- 
ively light; no more, per- 
haps, than one-half that of 
Brahma or Cochin.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time, more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for its delicacy on the table 
of the epicure. It will be 
noticed that no breed has all 
the good qualities, therefore 
if we want all the good 
qualities, we must have more 
than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White Wvan- 
dotte, considering their 
beauty, egg laying propen- 
sities and desirability in 
markets of the world. 


Prices for Eggs, $1.50 for 
13. 


od 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH - 
ROCKS. 

This breed is as soiid as its 
name and is often called the 
“Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- 
liable.” It is the bird for busi- 
ness, and deemed by many tze 
best fowl for farm and home 
rising. It isnot on'y a good 
Sayer, but is quick to deyclop 
for the early market. Asa 
far-sighted farmer once said 
to us, “ When you kill one 
you’ve got something.” 
Price for egss, $1.50 for 
13. 


‘ PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks onearth. Price 
for eggs from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. Drakes, $2.00 


each. 




















ADDRESS, 


Poultry Department of Green’s Nursery Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.- 

















PEKIN DUCKS. 


These are the best and most pop- 
ular ducks. They are of large size 
and mature quickly. We offer until 
soid, a few 


PEKIN DRAKES 


AT $2.00 EACH. 


EEKIN DUCK’S EGGS, 
$1.50 per 13. 

"These are bred from a flock 
that has taken prizes at exhibitions. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Feultry Dept. ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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Quinces. 





Quinces do not do well everywhere, but 
there are very few places where they will 
not fruit. They occupy but little ground 
and their fruit is always in demand. The 
peculiar flavor of the fruit is strong enough 
to flavor many times its own weight of 
other fruit preserves, when used for this 
purpose. 

The quince and the asparagus plant en- 
joy the peculiarity of being able to assimi- 
late more salt than any other two mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom thus far 
brought under cultivation. If manure from 
the pigsty is used about quince trees, they 
seem to do better than if any other kind 
of fertilizer is used. They. need fertilizing 
every year, and in the spring a little salt 
worked into the soil adds to their thrift. 
The old idea that quinces will not endure 
pruning has long been exploded.—F'armerg’ 


Field. 
free. DR.W.K. WALRATH, 


ASTH MA Box R, Adams, N, Y: 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilaiory 


Permanenily Removes 


SupERFLUOUS HAIR 
without torturing, 

» biistering, discolor 
ing, or leaving 207 
blotch, signs. or other 
iu effect on the skin. 
An effective, instat- 
taneous, harmless 
remedy. 

Send for Booklet Givi Full Information. 


MARRED MME. BENOIT, 


BEAUTY. 45 E.42d8t. New York Cit 
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GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE 
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We offer a superior quality of grafting W 
in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, bY 
mail, post-paid, at 


25c. for half pound and 40c. for 
pound packages. 

By express we can sell this graft 

aie, per pound. Remember that postage © 

us l6c. per pound. Address y 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, 
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THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. The acknowledged 
een of the practical egg- 
Lying breeds is the Leghotn 
on judged by the standard 
f the greatest number of 
narketable eggs produced 
t least cost. Not only are 
ihe hens persistent layers, 
ut they are extremely 
ctive foragers and waste no 
ime in sitting. Like a good 
hilch cow they put I'ttle fat 
on their bones, but devote 
il surplus nourishment to 
teady production. They 
at less than the heavy 
reeds, but whatever tney 
onsume is put to good pur- 
bose. Maturing in four or 
ive months, the cost of 
rrowing them is compara- 
ively light;no more, per- 
haps, than one-half that of 
Brahma or Cochin.—Ameri- 
an Agriculturist. 
Price for eggs, $1.00 for 
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fe had pimples on her face, but 
«My eon taking CASCARETS and they 
ghe all disappeared. I had been troubled 
a constipation for some time, but after tak- 
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f Cascarets.”” FRED WARTMAN, 
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duceinto adic early. This is best 
accomplished by taking advantage 
of the stimulating effect of 

Nitrate of Soda- 
It forces the most rapid growth and 
imparts quality, crispness, tender- 
pess, etc. All about it in our free 
pook, ‘‘Food for Plants.” Ask fora 
copy. Address, John A. Myers, 
12—-G John St., New York. Ni- 
trate for sale by 
BALFOUR, WILLIAMSON & CO.# 


27 William St., New York. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EAD CYCLE CO., 286 Ave P, Chicago, Ills 
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GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The 
Story Teller. 


A Nevada Bride, or the Ranch- 
man’s Wooing. 


By CHARLES A. GREEN. 


The good people who live in the densely 
populated portions of our country have but 
little idea of the difficulties encountered by 
those who are isolated on the plains, or in 
the mountains, far removed from civiliza- 
tion, and from all social intercourse, when 
such isolated people desire to get married. 
The following incident -is an actual occur- 
rence, telling how a Nevada stockman se- 
cured his bride under difficulties. 

John Douglas belonged to a good family 
which had long resided on the Pacific 
coast. His father having lost a large for- 
tune through speculative enterprises, the 
son started out with a brave heart, when 
quite young, to make his way alone in the 
world on the plains. 

John Douglas was of a venturesome dis- 
position, was something of:a recluse by 
nature, therefore the idea of secluding 
himself from civilization for a series of 
years was not so great a hardship for him 
as it might be for many people. But this 
young man had determined to make a 
success of life, though he should be com- 
pelled to endure great privations and dan- 
gers. If he had been favored with capital, 
so as to be able to go into business near 
home, this would have been his choice, but 
he did not have this capital, and his only 
opportunity seemed to lie along the line 
of cattle raising on the plains, not far dis- 
tant from the foot hills of the Nevada 
mountains on the Eastern slope. 

John wandered about for months, with 
no other companions than his horse and 
rifle, searching for the most desirable spot 
to locate his ranch in the section of 
country where he had decided to remain. 
The difficulty was to secure pure water 
uncontaminated with alkali. He at last 
found a spot where this water could be se- 
cured, not far from a river, and here he 
located his claim, and built his rough 
cabin. 

It is not necessary to relate the details 
of John Douglas’ small beginning in stock 
raising, more than to say that he began 
in the smallest way and gradually in- 
creased his herds until they were of con- 
siderable magnitude, and he might be con- 
sidered on the highway to wealth and 
prosperity. 

When he first located his ranch there was 
no living person within a hundred miles, 
but later on other men of venturesome dis- 
positions, located within ten or twelve 
miles of his place. Surely all these men 
knew each other almost as well as vil- 
lagers know each other, and held frequent 
intercourse. 

As the reader may suspect, John Doug- 
las needed a wife. How was he to get 
one? There was no woman of his former 
acquaintances whom he could ask to share 
his isolated lot, or who would be con- 
tented to live in such a secluded place re- 
moved from all society. None of the herds- 
men within a hundred miles of him had 
marriageable daughters. Indeed, most of 
them were like himself—lonely and discon- 
solate bachelors. 

John Douglas’ position was peculiar. He 
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CANTON 

‘Lawn Trimmer 
Unexcelled for trimming edges 
of lawn,small vines or fruits. Any 
place inaccessible with the lawn 
mower can be trimmed evenly 
and easily with this practical 
implement. No more backache, 

no more ragged lawns. 
Price, $1.50. If your 
hardware store does not 
keep it, sent upon receipt of 
price. Descriptive 

circular free. 


BPA CANTON LAWN 
) TRIMMER CO. 
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““WINNER”’ 
TOP BUGGY 
$35.00 


Thoroughly good. Fully guaranteed. No 
better one retails for ¢60. Such a price 
with quality is only possible under our 

plan of business. 
We sell you direct from our Factory 

‘ At Wholesale Prices. 

urries, Phaetons, Buggies, Spring Wag- 
one and’ Road Cw ey Vehicles excel fn 
quality of stock, material, workmanship, fin- 
ish and style. yemake every vehicle we 
advertise. In Single and Double Harness 
everything you could wish. An excellent single 
arness aslow as 4.80. Illustrated cata- 
ogue sent free. All prices marked in plain 

figures, Writeatonce. Address, 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRAGE CO. 
2Eighth st. GOSHEN, INDIANA. § 





had succeeded in raising extensive herds, 
which he could not leave for a day owing 
to the presence of the Piute and Washoe 
Indians, who inhabited that region, and 
who would have stolen his cattle had he 
been absent. 

There are many men who live in villages 
and cities who find it difficult to get mar- 
ried. There are plenty of young women 
who might seem to be desirable, and yet 
the bachelor cannot find one to his liking. 
How much greater the difficulties sur- 
rounding. John Douglas in getting a wife. 

There are men on every farm, in every 
workshop, in every village and city, who 
earnestly and devoutly desire to have a 
companion for life. Even in the densely 
populated sections of the East men feel 
the need of companionship, sympathy and 
love such as only a good wife can give. 
But how much more should John Doug- 
las desire a wife, located as he was—far 
away from any human being—obliged to 
pass days, months and years in solitude, 
cooking his own food, with the possibility 
of death, should he be overtaken by dis- 
ease with no one to watch over him, or 
nurse him. 

Surely here was a climax. John Doug- 
las must have a wife. His neighbors 
twelve, fifty or one hundred miles away 
knew that he must have a wife. 

One day a horseman, clad in the rough 
garments of the herder, galloped up to 
John Douglas’ door, exclaiming, “I have 
found her!” 

“Found what?’ asked John. 

“I have found a wife for you.” 

“Where is she?’ asked John. 

“She is camped down by the river about 
four miles away. There are four or five 
of them, with their fathers and mothers, 
and you may take your pick of the lot.’’ 
At the earnest solicitations of John Doug- 
las the visitor dismounted and explained 
more particularly that several wagons 
filled with settlers on their way across the 
plains, had camped at the fording place of 


the river near by, and that among them 


were several daughters of marriageable 
age. 

John Douglas immediately saddled his 
best horse, donned his best clothes, 
brushed out his beard, smoothed down his 
hair, leaped into the saddle and galloped 
off for the river. 

Now, John was a handsome, sturdy fel- 
low, fully six feet in his stockings, straight 
as an arrow, with a strong, prominent 
nose, and bright honest eyes. Indeed, such 
a man as any young woman might look 
upon with interest or pride, as the case 
might be. It is my opinion that the aver- 
age young woman of Hastern cities would 
stop to gaze at this young man as he 
dashed by on the eventful errand of find- 
ing a wife. 

It was but a few moments before John 
Douglas drew the reins of his horse before 
the camp, where the surprised people were 
resting. The fathers, mothers and daugh- 
ters were gathered together about one of 
the wagons as John drew near. Raising 
his soft, felt hat, he addressed the young 
women as follows: “I am John Douglas, 
the owner of this ranch, and the owner 
of all the stock feeding on it. I have 
been living alone here for five years. I 
want a wife. I cannot leave my stock, 
for if I do it will be stolen by the Indians, 
therefore, I cannot go East or West in 
search of a wife, as I otherwise would. 
Which of you girls will have me for a 
husband?” 

The young women, who by the way 
were a comely lot, robust and healthy, 
and apparently well but roughly bred, cast 
inquiring glances one to the other, dropped 
their eyes modestly, and hesitated. After 
a few moments of silence, one of the 
young women replied, “I would marry if 
I could find the right man.” 

Then John Douglas leaped from his 
horse and explained to the party that he 
was well known on the Pacific coast where 
the new-comers were intending to go, and 
he said he would be glad to give refer- 
ences to well known people there, so that 
the father and mother of this young 
woman might learn who he was, and 
whether he was a suitable man to marry 
this young woman. It was agreed that 
if the father and mother should get a good 
report of John Douglas from the people in 
California, the young woman should re- 
turn and become the wife of John 
Douglas. 

As may be imagined the succeeding 
weeks and months were more desolate and 
dreary than ordinary with John Douglas, 
and yet there was this change for the bet- 
ter, he had something unusual to keep his 
mind occupied, and that was the improve- 
ment of his house to get ready for the 
new-comer. Not only did he build an ad- 
dition, commodious in the extreme com- 
pared with his former quarters, but he 
ordered sent to him household goods, fur- 
niture and equipments, such as had not 
before been known in that part of the 
country. He seemed to have confidence 
that the young woman would return. It 
is possible that more words passed be- 
tween them than I have recorded. 

Many of the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower will consider this a queer court- 
ship, and will criticise the conduct of the 
young woman in setting out on horseback 
to cross a vast stretch of country, most 
of the way entirely alone, for the purpose 
of marrying John Douglas, whom she had 
met but once, but this she did as a matter 
of fact, and as a matter of historical 
truth. She did undertake this journey, 
she did arrive safely at John Douglas’ 
home, she did become his wife, and they 
lived happily and prosperously together 
throughout life’s long journey. 

The gentleman who related this incident 
to the writer, visited John Douglas and 
his wife after they had been married 
many years, and after they had become 
exceedingly prosperous. At this time they 
had three stalwart sons, strong, manly 
fellows, and one fair-haired daughter, who 
were the life and joy of that Nevada 
home. 

John Douglas had many interesting 
stories to relate of the Piute and “Vashoe 
Indians who surrounded him. These In- 
dians were always engaged in strife and 
warfare. Their principal article of food, 
at least at certain seasons, were acorns, 
and the tribe of Indians which was in the 
ascendency would not allow the other 
tribe to gather any nuts, except of such 
small. varieties as the dominant tribe 
might indicate and set aside for the other 
tribe. The tribe which for the moment 
dominated, would not allow any member 
of the other tribe to ride a horse, but 
would. Xompel him to go on foot. Some- 
times (2 tribe would be in control of the 
situation, and then again the other tribe 
would be in command. At the time of 
my friend’s visit the Piute Indians were 
in ‘the ascendency. No Indians other 
than the Piute could ride a horse. If a 
Washoe Indian was found on a horse he 
was taken off and beaten, and his horse 
was stolen from him 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, will 
send their address to him at Box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give, only tells you how he was cured. Hun- 
dreds have tested it with success. 
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Living Near to Nature’s Heart. 


“I'll never rest, Jim,’ said Bolton to 
Graham, his old bachelor chum, “until you 
are married and settled down out there, 
too, with a dear little wife.” 

George Bolton and his young wife de- 
cided last fall to move to the country for 
the winter, being actuated by motives of 
economy, George also being a little tired 
of the frivolities of the city. 

“Um,” said Graham, reflectively, “Its 
pretty cold in the country in winter. But 
you write me about it, and if it sounds 
well, I may marry and settle down.” 

“Cold, cold?’ retorted George.’ “Cold 
fiddlesticks. COan’t you stand a little fresh 
air? What we all need is the country; 
a chance to get into the open air and let 
our souls expand!” and George smiled a 
beautiful, serious smile. 

“I will write you all about it, anyway, 
Jim,” he added. “You'll be green with 
envy in no time. Good-by!” 

And so these are some of George’s prom- 
ised missives, written’ from his “little 
nest,” as he called it, in the country: 


Woodhedge, N. J., December 3. 

Dear Jim: Well, here we are in our 

little house on the hill, and I am looking 
forward to a long, fine winter. A win- 
ter in the open country, with the snow- 
covered hills rolling to the horizon and 
at night a myriad of twinkling stars shin- 
ing down through the crisp air, is some- 
thing I have looked forward to all my 
life. I believe I shall be a better man for 
it, and there certainly will be a splendid 
chance for reading and study in the long 
evenings. The theater and opera are all 
well enough, but in the city life is too 
much on the surface. The city does not 
give one the purpose that the glorious 
country inspires. 
_ Olara is very happy, though she had 
rather a blow yesterday. I engaged a vil- 
lage truckman here to bring out our best 
furniture, because the railroads usually 
handle it so roughly. But his driver got 
beastly drunk in the city, and his team ran 
away down that long Leonia hill. These 
country people are hardly as honest as I 
expected! The truckman acknowledged 
that his driver was drunk, but said that 
“if our furniture had not been so thin and 
rotten it would not have smashed so bad- 
ly.’ That was so absurd! But I don’t 
think he will pay anything. 

We are going to have you out soon. I 
shall never be very happy till you marry 
and settle down out here. Ever yours, 

GEORGE BOLTON. 

P. §.—I note by the papers that Alba F. 
had a great first night at the Garrick. 
Did you see her? 

Woodhedge, N. J., December 18. 

Dear Jim: This is a beautiful spot, 
right on the long sloping hillside, with the 
valley lying almost at our feet. There 
seems to be a great deal of wind here, and 
I imagine it must be very cool here in 
summer. I notice these frame houses in 
the country do not seem to be built as 
compactly as the city houses. 

We are not quite settied yet, and I had 
no idea how much like work it was to 
carry furniture and pictures up and down 
stairs. I am afraid that those city flats 
rather spoiled me. By the way, I should 
like to look in some Friday night on you 
boys. I suppose you still meet on Fri- 
days for the game, don’t you? I don’t be- 
lieve in letting the limit run over 25 cents, 
or, say, on jack pots 50 cents at the out- 
side. People out here don’t seem to be 
very fond of cards, and I understand that 
it is pretty quiet in the winter time, any- 
way. 

Clara is well and looks very sweet. She 
is a little troubled about a servant. Ours 
has just left us. I am told that it is very 
difficult to get good servants here. I look 
after the furnace myself, though I am not 
“on to all its curves” yet, but I rather 
favor some light, regular work like this 
before breakfast. We seem to have a very 
poor furnace. 

Do you still keep up the Kit-Kat So- 
ciety? I understand there is going to be 
a great time at the club on Christmas Eve. 
I am thinking a little of coming into the 
city for the holidays another year. 

Ever yours, 
GEORGE BOLTON. 
Woodhedge, N. J., December 28. 

Dear Jim: 
cause we have had a rather hard time 
getting settled I may be a little morbid 
on the subject, but it does seem to me that 
I never saw such a sad-faced lot of people 
as cross on those Jersey ferryboats. There 
is a certain discouraged, dispirited look 
that they all have. Of course, it is all 
imagination on my part, but I find myself 
sometimes wondering if I shall ever have 
it. Absurd, isn’t it? 

Clara hasn’t written you to come out, 
for, to tell the truth, she has been rather 
sorely tried on the servant-girl question, 
and we have had to make housekeeping a 
sort of picnic, as it were. It is very funny. 
We laugh about it a good deal. The mar- 
kets here are rather poor, and I have got 
into the way of stopping at the Washing- 
ton Market on my way home from the 
office. Carrying beefsteak up on the train 
was something I hadn’t counted on, but I 
note that a good many other people on the 
ferry do the same thing. 

I hate those ferryboats; they are so 
stuffy inside and so cold out. I used to 
think the sail across the river morning 
and night would be so refreshing, but the 
fogs have delayed us frightfully, and have 
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ILLAGE IS MANURE 


JETHRO TULL the celebrated English 
Agricultural Experimenter, actually raised 
twelve good successive crops on the same ground 
without any manure. Hesays: “Icanshow one 
“ of the experiments I have recommended which 
“must convince every man whosees it (and doth 
“not renounce the evidence of his own senses 
xs and reason) that pulverization by instru- 

, ments can vastly exceed the benefit of 

common manure.” F 
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to be returned at my expense 
if not entirely satisfactory. 


For all soils, all work— 
crushes, cuts, lifts, pulver- 
izes, turns and levels. Cast 
steeland wroughtiron, there- 
fore indestructible. Cheap- 
est riding harrow and best 
pulverizer on earth. Sizes, 3 
to 134 feet. I deliver free on 
board at New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Colum= 
bus, 0.3; Louisville, Ky.; San 
Francisco and other points. 


I suppose that perhaps be- 


made me so late for the office that I have 
been worried a good deal about it. 
Your letter about the little theater 
party, and especially the supper afterward, 
almost set me wild. Clara and I feel a 
good deal cut off from that sort of thing 
this winter. But the city can never be so 
satisfying in many ways as the country 
must be. Here one can get so close to 
nature! Your friend, 
GEORGB B. 

Woodhedge, N. J., January 7. 

Dear Jim: It is always a mistake for 

people to claim too much and too many 
virtues for anything that they like. Now, 
for instance, country life has undoubtedly 
many good points. But I can’t see that 
economy is one of them. Yet people told 
me that it was vastly cheaper to live in 
the country than in the city. Why, al- 
ready it has cost me about $100 in little 
odd jobs about the house that have been 
absolutely necessary. 
- Have I written you since New Year’s? 
You know -it went-8 degrees below zero 
here. A curious thing happened. I started 
to take my bath that morning, but not a 
drop of water would come. Nothing up- 
sets me so as to miss my morning bath. 
I couldn’t imagine what the matter was. 
I wasn’t more than half dressed when the 
maid came pounding at the door and de- 
clared that the pipes were frozen. I 
thought she meant my briarwoods, and I 
told her she was crazy. But it seemed 
she meant the water pipes. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing happening before? 

Well, poor Clara seemed to.be badly 
broken up, and began to weep. I knew it 
was a bad sign when a woman cries be- 
fore breakfast, and so I telegraphed for 
her mother. She arrived about 11 o’clock. 
Clara’s mother is an extremely energetic 
woman. She set me on a still hunt for the 
particular ‘spot in the pipes that was 
frozen, and I believe I wrapped a scalding 
rag around ten miles of lead pipe that 
New Year’s day. But the particular spot 
that was frozen was at the bend of the 
pipe, back of thé tank in the garret. The 
only way to get there was to crawl on my 
stomach through an inch of dust and 
broken glass. .It was 4 P. M. when I had 
those pipes thawed out and I was swear- 
ing mad—a nice way to begin the New 
Year! 

Then my mother-in-law declared that 
the pipes must be wrapped in old flannel 
to prevent freezing again. Clara said that 
she had no old flannel, as she had just 
started in housekeeping. Her mother in- 
sisted that flannel she must have. So 
Clara brought up three pairs of almost 
hew undergarments (nether) of mine, and 
seemed to think it a good sort of joke. 

That must have been a great little din- 
ner you all had at the Cafe de |’ Avenue. 
There is still plenty of local color and a 
jolly girl or two to be found at a place 
like that. I sometimes wonder if I shall 
ever be doing that sort of thing again. I 
am afraid not, or, rather, I hardly believe 
I shall. But I am almost in favor an- 
other year of staying in town till the 
weather moderates. Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE BOLTON. 


Woodhedge, N. J., January 19. 

Dear Jim: We have just been through 
a most exasperating and atrocious experi- 
ence. Four days ago a most horrible odor 
began to pervade the whole house. We 
couldn’t locate it anywhere, but it grew 
worse every hour, and became so terrific 
that Clara and I were actually nauseated, 
and the maid went out at noon and did 
not return. We searched everywhere to 
find the trouble, for there was evidently 
something dead somewhere. Finally it 
seemed to me that the stench came strong- 
est fromthe region of the furnace, and 
Clara seemed to think it must be my fault, 
simply because I attend to the furnace. 
We decided. to let the fire go out, but, al- 
though the thermometer was down to 20 
degrees all over the house, the smell was 
worse than ever. On the fourth day, after 
we had been fairly frozen, I managed to 
get a man up from the village. He took 
down all the brick work around the fur- 
nace and found a large gray cat close to 
the fire. It had been dead almost a week, 
and the man had difficulty in shoveling it 
up. 

I know this is fearfully disgusting, but 
I tell it to you so that you will never be 
caught the same way. It seems that the 
cold-air box that leads to the furnace 
opens under the front piazza. Ours did 
not have any grating over it, as it should 
have, and the gray cat crawled under the 
piazza and thence along the cold-air box 
till it came to the furnace, where it: evi- 
dently had a fit or something, and died. 
You can’t be too careful, if you are ever 
persuaded to take a house in the country, 
to see that gratings are put over all open- 
ings like that. 

Clara and I have a fearful cold, but that 
was to be expected with the furnace out so 
long. Clara feels very badly because this 
job of taking out the cat cost $9, but I 
tell her it doesn’t do to expect that all the 
economies of suburban country living can 
be effected in the first winter. 

Don’t think I will write any more just 
now. For heaven’s sake don’t tell me of 
any more larks that you chaps have been 
having. It is too exasperating. 

Yours, ete., 
; 
Woodhedge, N. J., February 2. 

Dear Jim: I could almost stand the 
beastly weather conditions on this bleak 
toboggan-slide where we exist, if only all 
the people and servants weren’t so blasted 
stupid. Nora, our cook, a creature that 
Clara got hold of, Lord knows where! is 
the worst of the lot. But, pshaw, what's 
the use of writing about our troubles? I 
suppose the city must have lots of draw- 
backs, too, though I must admit I was 
pretty happy there. I’ll see you next week; 
going to stay down a night for a little 
breathing spell, and Clara is going to her 
mother’s for a day or so. 


February 2, 9 P. M. 
Dear Jim: We're off to-morrow. For 
good! -Couldn’t stand: this, you know! 
Clara sick and me pretty badly knocked 
out. Decided to go to the city and stay 
there. 
Thank the Lord it’s over. Pretty tough 
to pay double rent, but if we had to stay 
here any longer, Poe’s stories wouldn’t 
have been a patch on my experiences. 

Happily yours, ‘ 
- GEORGE B. 

Jim Graham is still a bachelor and lives 
in the city in winter.—New York Tribune. 





Loudon. 


Mr. C. A. Green: 

Dear Sir—All of the trees except three 
grew and have done well. About one- 
third of the peach, cherry and plum trees 
bore last year and. were true to name. 
Some of the peach trees had 12 fine 
peaches on. They all made a vigorous 
growth last year. 

The Loudon raspberries have borne two 
seasons. They are very large and firm 
and have stood a temperature of more 
than 20 degrees below zero, and are alive 
to the tips. Thanking you for past favors, 
I remain—Yours respectfully, T. J. Midg- 
ley. 





Any patron of Green’s Nursery Company 
who. fails to receive our new lithograph 
cover catalogue for spring, 1899, by Febru- 





ary 1st should send for it. “Address 
: .GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, TO PROVE 


EFFECT OF SWAMP-ROOT, 


MAY HAVE A SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT 
ABSOLUTELY FREE BY MAIL. 





choly, blue or out of sorts? 


germs creep into your blood. 


Do you suffer pain in your head, back, hips or Joints ? 

Are you neuralgic, dizzy, tired, worn-out, sleepless, hystert- 
cal, short of breath, irregular heart, generally weak ?: 

Are you nervous, anxious, irritable, restless, fretful, melan- 


Whence all these symptoms? 

From Kidney Poison in the blood. 

How does the Poison get into your blood ? 

When your kidneys are sick, poison and disease- breeding 





Well kidneys keep your blood free from 
poison:—and filter all the impurities out 
of the system. 

You can be well by keeping your kid- 
neys well. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

What your kidneys need is a gentle, 
healing, tonic influence that will soothe 
their irritability and gently regulate them. 

The only thing that‘ will do this is Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the ideal kidney 
restoratiye. 

When your system is weakened and run 
down build up with Swamp-Root. 

Briefly, the way to be well is to pay at- 
tention to your kidneys. 

To take Swamp-Root when you are suf- 
fering from weak, unhealthy kidneys. 

The great discovery—Swamp-Root—has 
been tested in so many ways, in hospital 
work, in private practice, among the help- 
less, too poor to purchase relief, and has 
proved so successful in every case that a 


— pent cen has been made by 
which all readers of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, who have not already tried it, 
may have a free sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and thus test for themselves its won- 
derful curative properties. 


If you will send your name and full-ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., a sample bottle will be sent, abso- 
lutely free by mail post-paid, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and con- 
taining some of the thousands upoa thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received fiom 
men and women who owe their good 
health, in fact, their very lives, to the 
wonderful curative properties of Swamp- 
Root. 


This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, SWAMP- 
ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 

If you take advantage of this generous 
offer and write for a free sample bottle, he 
sure. and mention GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER when sending your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Guar. anteed vigorous, true to name. 
diseases. At one-half Agent’s Prices, 


patrons get catalogue without application. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


PLANT GREEN’S GUARANTEED TREES. 
ACRES TREES AND PLANTS, 


Established 1875, (23 Years.) 

EXTRA FINE STOCK, well rooted, 
You save 
Money by Buying, of Green, the Grower of Fire 


Stock. If a new patron, send for Free Catalogue, which 
helps you to select varieties of great value. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LOUDON RASPBERRY, .. . 
RED CROSS CURRANT, . ._. 
AMERICAN BLUSH APPLE, . 
BARSECKEL PEAR,.... . 
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for Spring was never better—all 
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the running gear takes care of itself. 
because it has no chain. 
or twists under strains. Price $75. 


frame connections, specially 


black and gold rims and other 
ures. Price $50. 


VEDETTES are built of 





COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS. 


Hartford and 


Vedette Bicycles for 1899: 


It is always ready to ride because 
Nothing to entangle or soil the clothing 


The best hill-climber because bevel-gearing never cramps 


COLUMBIA CHAIN MODELS have improved 


cut sprockets which pre- 


vent sliding of the chain, 3/16-inch chamfered chain, 


new and distinctive feat- 


HARTFORDS contain many improvements, including 
frames of the latest design, flush joints, internal ex- 
panders, and crank-shaft construction which 
does away with the keyed-on crank. $35. 


excellent material | 


and are in every way adapted to those who 
desire the first wear of a new bicycle ata 
moderate cost. Men's, $28; Ladies’, $26. 


Art Catalogue of any Columbia dealer or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPARY, Hartford, Conn. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household, 

CHARLES A, GREEN, Editor. 


J. CuINTON PzEt, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per yewr. Postage Free 
Office, corner South ané Highland Aves, 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mall, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Way:, as follows: 

: Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
office of the American Express Oo., United States 
Express Co., Wells, Fargo Express Oo., Pacific 
and North Pacinc. An order for not more than 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 

at our risk. 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 

e ces of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send money by post 
office money order at our risk. 

Megistered Letter.—All postmasters must regis 

your letter if youask ther: and if such a letter 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may send 
money by registered letter at our risk. . 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, — } Sas and cht. 
cago Banks made able e order 
GREEN’s FRUIT Gnowsn may be sent at our risk 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned above. 

Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Diseominuances.—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notified by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents @ copy. 
Returning your paper will not enabie us to dis- 
continue fe as we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscrivers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write new 
address plainly and alsoforward the printed ad- 

“dress cut from the last paper received. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our papersent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, write usa postal 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 





- Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to a1- 
mit none but reliable sdvertisers. We 
lose —y | $1,000 per year by  refusin 
business from parties whose reliability migh 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
#ertisements in this paper are from reliable 
parties but If subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mai! 
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The circulation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
ts larger than any other horticultural 
paper publishedin America. 


EDITORIAL. 


Don’t Send Checks, 

















It costs us from 10 to 25 cents to collect 
a small check. If you send us a check for 
25 cents it costs us half of the check to 
get it collected. So please send no check 
on your local bank for less than $3 to $5. 
Send P. O. stamps rather than checks. 

C. A. GREEN, Editor. 





Wanted—A Girl Who Knows 
Nothing. 





This seems at first sight to be a strange 
request. We have need of a young girl, 
but have found that invariably such. girls 
know too much. They have not been 
teachable; they have been possessed with 
an idea that their way of doing things 
was better than our way, and when we 
‘have instructed them how to perform cer- 
tain duties, they continued for a few 
hours, or a few days, and then revert 
egain to their old methods. 

Those who desire to be useful in the 
employ of other people, should aim to con- 
form themselves to the wishes of their 
employers. It is well to be wise, and to 
know how to do many things, but if this 
knowledge unfits them for adaptation, or 
renders them unteachable, it is better to 
have those who know very much less, but 
who are willing to learn, and to consider 
the wishes of the employer. 





Trouble. 


{ ~- 





Correspondents of Green’s Fruit Grower 
often ask for advice about moving to an- 
other part of the country in order to make 
a start in life. Our advive is generally ad- 
verse to such changes of locality. People 
of ‘moderate means are seldom able to 
visit these strange localities in advance of 
locating there, thus their knowledge of 
such localities is all hearsay and may be 
erroneous. If the husband is pleased with 
the new locality, it often happens that the 
wife is miserable there, does not like the 
surroundings, is homesick, or is attacked 
by disease, and must remove in order to 
maintain her health or life. 

It is much safer for an unmarried man 
to move to a locality than a married man. 
“Distance lends enchantment.” We often 
imagine 2 distant point more attractive 
than our old home, but facts many times 
prove the contrary. 

I have in mind a man who moved, with 
his young wife, to a prosperous town in 
the East, where he secured an excellent 
position, made money and was paying for 
an attractive home, and all went well with 
ohe exception; his wife was terribly af- 
flicted with ague, and in consequence of 
this ague she gradually lost her eyesight, 
until now she is entirely blind. In order 
to save the life of this loved wife he was 
obliged to return to his old home. 

This is a great misfortune to the man 
since he is not able to sell his home in 
the East at a fair price. He has been com- 
pelled to lose his position there, and 
finds it difficult to get anything like such 
a position as he had where.he was. Had 
he remained at his new home his wife 
could not have survived. Surely this 
young man is in trouble. His wife is 
hopelessly blind, he is out of, work, and his 
property so far away is of little value. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” If 
one stays where ‘he is well-known, and 
well @ppreciated, his chance of getting 
work, or of bettering his condition should 
improve with each year. If he moves to 
some distant point, there are many con- 
tingencies which he cannot possibly fore- 
eee. 





Peculiarities of Man. 





I was told last night by a lady who has 
long. lived in Palestine that. everything 
there is almost precisely the same as it 
was in the days of Abraham, about 4000 
years ago. The clothing worn there is 
the same. She said that Christ being a 
North Countryman, his coat was made 
with a peculiar seam, and such coats in 
that place are made with the same seam 
to-day. The coat of Christ was nothing 
like the coats worn to-day. It was.made 
of eamel’s. hair, and was part of a loose, 
flowing robe that enveloped the form. It 
was a warm garment, worn in winter to 
keep the heat in, worn in summer to keep 
the heat out, and was used at night as a 
coverlet over the sleeping form, 
‘The-same plows, the- same. houses, . the 


same cooking utensils, the equipments 
throughout, existed now in Palestine that 
have existed for thousands of years. 

The women have the same peculiar man- 
ners, and costumes, as did those in the 
days of Abraham, and the Bedouins have 
the same regard for their ancient code of 
morals, and the same disregard for human 
life, the same dependence upon robbery 
and plunder for a living in place of honest 
work, 

The idea illustrated by this peculiarity of 
humanity to continue in old ways is that 
man drifts toward a certain culminative 
point, or conditign, and then remains long 
in that condition, seeming to be almost un- 
changeable after a fixed state has been 
reached. 

China has been regarded as the oldest 
country. There was a time when she was 
the most progressive of all nations, and 
the highest developed in the arts and 
sciences. She is now in a condition of 
utter collapse, owing to the fact that her 
people have reached a fixed condition from 
which it seems impossible toghange them, 
or remove them. 

It would seem that man improves most 
when it is upheaved, disturbed and 
brought under peculiar pew and exciting 
circumstances, and that man retrogrades 
most rapidly when he has been long sub- 
jected to the natural trend of circum- 
stances undisturbed by outside influences, 

India is a nation composed of untold mil- 
lions of people bound hand, foot and soul 
by the bonds of caste, by peculiar religious 
beliefs and by fanaticisms. ‘The older the 
country the more the people would seem 
to be enslaved by old and effete ideas. 
England, France, Germany, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and other like countries are more 
modern, and yet even these are less pro- 
gressive and more warped and rutted than 
are the American people, or the people of 
Australia, or the people of any newer 
country. 

The peopie of the United States, and of 
all new countries, are, and have been, un- 
dergoing periods of upheaval. ‘That is, 
people from all the nations of the earth 
have been thrown into this country, and 
these mixed races have been compelled 
to struggle with one another fiercely in 
subduing the forests and irrigating the 
plains, in building great railroads, canals, 
developing all our forms of industry. Dur- 
ing this period of turmoil all these mixed 
races have in a measure lost their hold 
upon their native forms and customs. 

When a Western town is first organized 
the good people there are not classified. 
They are all as one, educated or unedu- 
cated, cultured or uncultured, Jew or Gen- 
tile, Briton or Pagan. ‘They all come 
under one class, associate together, and 
all work for the common good. In this 
same locality fifty years later, you will 
notice a change. The educated have 
formed a society of their own, the wealthy 
have a society of its own, and the ignorant 
and untutored are of necessity left to 
themselves, to amuse each other as best 
they can. 

Thus this country, which has so long 
boasted of its equal rights, is fast growing 
into the social condition of older countries, 
and we will undoubtedly, as.the ages go 
by, be the victims of caste, as they now 
are in India, or subjected to forms of aris- 
tocracy as they now exist in Europe. In 
other words the whole trend of the human 
race seems to be to get into a rut, or a 
routine of life, as are the people of Pales- 
tine at the present day, from which it is 
almost impossible to rouse them, except 
by some upheaval that changes their con- 
ditions and surroundings. 

There are, however. mitigating condi- 
tions at the present time which may tend 
to prevent the tendency of mankind to 
degenerate, or to hold fast to the old 
forms, and these are the rapid means of 
communication between one part of the 
world and another, and the wide dissem- 
ination of knowledge by the press. 





The Migration of Birds. 


The migration of birds has received the 
attention of ornithologists for many years, 
and has been an interesting subject. It 
has been known that birds migrated many 
thousand miles, nesting and feeding at 
locahities on the earth often as far distant 
as the limits of the earth will permit from 
the spot where they spend the remainder 
of the season. But there is remaining 
much to be learned in regard to these mi- 


grations, and much has been learned re- 


eently. 

Thus an English writer states positive- 
ly that there are many species of birds 
which cross the Atlantic ocean. Some of 
these birds fly at a speed of two hundred 
to three hundred miles an hour, often oc- 
cupying little more than one night in cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

There are many birds which attempt to 
eross the Atlantic that invariably perish 
before reaching the other shore. It is not 
understood why they should attempt such 
a perilous undertaking, unless by instinct 
they are expecting to find the lost Atlantis, 
a large tract of land which is supposed to 
have formerly existed above the surface 
of the Atlantic, but which is now sub- 
merged. 

It was formerly supposed that the older 
birds lead the younger birds in their migra- 
tions, but it has recently been learned 
that they do not, but that the older birds 
begin their flights earlier, and that the 
younger birds migrate later by themselves, 
guided solely by instinct. 

Birds in their migrations fly at great 
heights, often as high as from one to three 
miles. Astronomers engaged in viewing 
the moon, or the stars, with powerfui tele- 
scopes often notice the flight of birds in 
the night, passing between the lens of the 
telescope and the object viewed. The 
writer has often heard the quank of wild 
geese passing over his residence at mid- 
night. Light houses along the Atlantic 
coast are often struck at night by migrat- 
ing birds with such force as to destroy the 
lives of thousands during a season. 

There are still many parts of the earth 
where birds can nest and breed in seclu- 
sion, free from the attacks of man. In- 
deed, there are many places where man 
has never set his foot, and here the many 
birds migrate and luxuriate on the wild 
fruits which grow in abundance. Never- 
theless all kinds of birds are becoming ex- 
tinct (unless it be the sparrow), they have 
so many foes, the worst of which is man. 
It is not possible for them to increase as 
fast as they are destroyed. 

It is a sad thought that the day will 
come when the earth will cease to be en- 
livened with the songs of birds. It seems 
to be almost impossible to create a popular 
sentiment in favor of sparing bird life. It 
would seem that our women would be the 
most susceptible to petitions for the pro- 
tection of bird life, but this proves to have 
been a mistake. Women have been urged 
not to wear dead birds upon their hats as 
decorations, but still the practice is con- 
tinued. 





The Supervising Committee of the Ex- 
periment Farm at Southern Pines, N. C., 
have just issued a very valuable and im- 
portant work on “Plant Food.” The book 
is well printed and handsomely: illustrated 
with many fine pictures. It would pay 
farmers to read: this book, which, we un- 
derstand can be obtained free by sending 
to the Director, Experiment Farm, South- 





| ern. Pines, N. C. 





What to Do When Swindled, 





Subscribers sometimes complain that 
they have sent money to advertisers for 
new machines, new inventions, etc., and 
that the party receiving the money has not 
sent any machine, or given any satisfac- 
tion. Whenever you are imposed upon in 
this manner you should write, first, to the 
firm you sent the money to, stating the 
circumstances and asking for immediate 
satisfaction; then if the firm does not give 
satisfaction, you should appeal to the 
United States Post Office Department at 
Washington, D. C., giving the name of the 
firm who has swindled you with full par- 
ticulars. 

The Post Office Department will not al- 
low any person or firm, to use the mails 
if they are conducting a dishonest busi- 
ness, 





What to Do With Trees Partly 
Winter Killed. 





‘The past winter has been one of the most 
severe that I can remember. Readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower from northern sec- 
tions of the country report more or less 
injury done to fruit trees, especially those 
recently planted. Those planted last fall 
are more apt to be injured than any other. 
The question is, what shall we do with 
trees in this section where the thermome- 
ter has gone 20, 30 or 40 degrees below 
zero, and where the wood of the trees is 
darkened, or the bark burst by severe 
freezing. ' 

It is difficult for the writer to tell, with- 
out seeing the trees, whether they are in- 
jured sufficiently to warrant the tops be- 
ing cut off as far down as the wood seems 
to be injured. But where the wood or 
inner layer of the bark is darkened se- 
riously it is probable that that portion of 
the wood is destroyed and should be re- 
moved before growth commences in the 
spring. In some cases it may be necessary 
to cut off the tree with 4 saw, within six 
inches of the ground, allowing the new 
shoots to grow up from the stub, only one 
shoot of which.should be allowed to re- 
main and form the tree. The superfluous 
shoots should be rubbed off as soon as they 
appear. Care should be taken that the 
shoots left to form the tree do not start 
up below where the bud, or graft, was in- 
serted since in that case the shoot wonid 
produce seedling fruit, and not the budded 
or grafted variety. 

It is surprising how readily and how 
soon a new tree can be formed from this 
single shoot allowed to grow, even where 
the tree is cut off close to the ground. 
Since there is a Jarge supply of healthy 
roots the new growth is rapid, and but 
little loss, if any, will be sustained. Great 
care should, however, be exercised so that 
the trees are not needlessly cut back. Be 
very careful in your examination of the 
trees, and if possible get some expert to 
examine them to decide whether the injury 
is suflicient to warrant their being cut 
back. 

In case of raspberry or blackberry canes 
being injured by the winter, the worst 
that can. result is the loss of the present 
season’s crop, since new canes will be 
thrown up the present season for the suc- 
ceeding years’ crop. It is not necessary to 
cut back such canes of raspberry and 
blackberry canes until the growing season 
has commenced, and the canes have been 
proved positively to be destroyed. 

We have yet to learn of a section of 
the country where the Loudon raspberry 
has been injured by the past winter. We 
hear of’ many localities where all other 
red raspberry canes were destroyed, but 
the Loudons are in perfect condition. 
There are few hardy red raspberries. Pre- 
vious to the Loudon the Turner was the 
only red raspberry whose canes were per- 
fectly hardy. Cuthbert raspberry will go 
through ordinary winters at Rochester 
without protection, but the’ past. winter 
Cuthbert raspberry canes have been frozen 
back by the winter, although the ther- 
mometer has not been lower than 10 de- 
grees below zero at Rochester, N. Y. 

No fruit trees, and no trees jin nursery 
rows have been injured about Rochester, 
N. Y., during the past winter. It would 
seem, therefore, that Western New York 
may yet be considered a favored locality 
for orchards and nurseries; even the peach 
buds at Rochester, N. Y., were not injured 
by the past severe winter. 





Apples at Five Dollars per 
Barrel. 





We have during the past two years ex- 
perimented with keeping apples in cold 
storage warehouses, constructed on the 
most improved plan, such cold storage 
warehouses as are to be found now .in 
nearly all large cities. These warehouses 
usually charge 15c. per barrel for. the first 
month, 10c. per barrel for the subsequent 
mouths. In large quantities doubtless 
lower rates could be secured. 

On the seventh day of last November we 
put into the Rochester Cold Storage house 
several barrels of Spy and Baldwin apples, 
each apple being carefully wrapped in 
pieces of newspaper, and packed in as 
tightly as possible in layers, the head be- 
ing forced in with considerable pressure. 

It has long been known that paper 
around fruit tends to .protect it from 
changes of the temperature, and from 
germs of decay, and at the same time pre- 
vent injury frem an occasional decayed 
fruit, should such oceur, It has been feared 
by some that any paper which has been 
printed, like newspaper, would .be objec- 
tionable in wrapping apples, since it was 
feared that the ink might influence the 
quality of the fruit. This season’s experi- 
ence convinces us that the ink is not ob- 
jectionable, the apples being of the finest 
quality, the varieties being Spy and Bald- 
win. 

We have been eating these apples for the 
past four weeks and find them in perfect 
condition, almost precisely in the same con- 
dition as when put in the cold storage 
house last fall. We have not found the 
first rotten specimen, or the first speck of 
rot in any one of these apples. So far as 
we can judge from past experience, it 
seems probable thet these apples wrapped 
in paper would keep safely until June or 
July, perhaps lenger. One barrel not 
wrapped in paper had a few rotten apples. 

We inserted a small advertisement in 
Green's Fruit Grower, offering these ap- 
ples for sale at five dollars a barrel. A 
gentleman in Detroit, Mich., ordered what 
we had to spare, desiring fifty barrels. 
About the same day, but a trifle later, par- 
ties in this city offered to take these ap- 
ples at five dollars per barrel, to sell upon 
a fruit stand. , 

It would seem to be exceedingly profit- 
able for the apple grower .to take great 
pains in cultivating and spraying his orch- 
ards so as to secure the finest specimens. 
Then to select at the time of picking per- 
fect specimens, perfect in color as well as 
in size, and especially free from defects, 
wrap each specimen in paper, thin manilla 
paper preferred, cut into eight-inch squares 
by some printer who can do it rapidly and 
cheaply, and place this superior fruit in 
cold storage for a fancy market in April 
and May. It is my opinion that a strictly 
fancy grade of apples thus packed could be 
sold almost any season ata highly profit- 
able price. 

Apples wrapped in paper will endure 


CJ 

shipment better than apples ordinarily 
packed, and will not freeze nearly so easily 
on account of being wrapped in paper, 
since paper is a marvelous protector 
against freezing. There is a demand for 
such fancy fruit in almost every large city, 
and particularly in Southern cities, Wash- 
ington being a point of distribution for 
such fruit late in the spring. We advise 
our readers to experiment with this fancy 
fruit in the manner indicated. 

In the fall of 1897, a season of great 
surplus, we put in cold storage a much 
larger quantity of apples packed in barrels 
in the ordinary way, without paper, di- 
rectly from the tree, without sweating. In 
April we sold a carload of these Baws 
to a commission house in Washington, D. 
C., at a profitable price, after paying for 
the handling, cold storage, and other nec- 
essary work. The buyers of these apples 
required that we empty them out of the 
barrels, removing any that might be de- 
cayed. The entire carload thus shrank, 
perhaps, three barrels from the decayed 
apples and from the actual shrinkage of 
the fruit. 

It will be noticed that in these apples, 
packed without paper, there was an occa- 
sional decayed apple, which made it neces- 
sary to repack the entire carload at con- 
siderable expense. If these apples had 
been wrapped each in paper, it would not 
have been necessary to repack them since 
there would not have been any decayed 
apples, or if there had been one or two in 
any barrel it would not have been serious. 

Green’s Fruit Grower having, therefore, 
tested the storage of apples in warehouses 
fully equipped with refrigerator devices, 
both in seasons of plenty and in seasons of 
scarcity, and in both cases with profit, can 
recommend such storage to the readers of 
this paper, and patrons. 

Remember, that the old idea that apples 
must undergo a sweating process before 
being packed in barrels for shipment, or 
for cold storage is thoroughly exploded. 
Green’s Fruit Grower has combated this 
old idea for many years, and is gratified 
at last to find its theory sustained by prac- 
tical fruit growers at the present date. 





Death Riding on a Sunbeam. 





Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower have 
often seen motes or small atoms floating in 
rays of sunshine, which stream into a 
somewhat darkened room. The air of 
houses is continualiy filied with these 
atoms. If a room has been recently swept, 
or is frequently used, there will be more 
of these atoms. If the room is but little 
used there will be less. These small par- 
ticles floating in the air are ordinarily not 
visible, being too small to be seen with 
the naked eye under ordinary circum- 
stances. But examined under the micro- 
scope these floating waifs are found to 
consist of splinters of the floor, pieces of 
wool from the carpet, cotton from the cur- 
tains, or garments, particles of hair, dan- 
druff, or pieces of the skin of the human 
body, and numerous bacteria, deadly and 
harmless; also, germs of moulds and other 
inicrobes. ; 

I was shown under a powerfui micro- 
scope one of these motes which was found 
floating in a dwelling. The atom was of 
wood and looked as long as my finger. I 
could plainly see that it was wood. At 
one end of this splinter was a colony of 
bacteria numbering thousands. A little 
further along was another colony of 
pacteria composed of large numbers, and 
at the opposite end was still another col- 
ony. A single disease germ had fastened 
upon the splinter and at the three different 
points and had begun to increase by divis- 
ion, each little’germ separating the cen- 
ter, forming two separate bodies, and each 
in turn continuing to separate until count- 
less millions might be produced within a 
ew days. 

‘ The ae we breathe is constantly filled 
with germs of disease which are too small 
to be seen. Often thousands of them 
might be raised upon the point of a needle. 
These disease germs have of themselves 
no power of locomotion, exgept typhoid 
fever germs which inhabit water. There- 
fore. most disease germs can only move 
after the-material in which they are en- 
compassed becomes dry and powdered and 
the germs are blown about with the wind, 
or in the air of houses, 

If we pass through the streets of a city 
on a dry, windy day we gather in our nos- 
trils, and take into our lungs, numerous 
germs of disease. If we are strong and 
robust these germs are destroyed in our 
bodies, doing us no injury. If we are feeble, 
we may suffer death by these germs. For 
instance, if our throats are sore or in- 
flamed and the germ of diphtheria lodges 
there, under these conditions we are very 
likely to have diphtheria. : 

Germs of disease are disseminated 
through drinking cups, or goblets, from 
which different people drink, from paper 
money which has passed through hundreds 
of dirty hands, through. silver and copper 
coins, through vegetables that are eaten 
in a raw state, like celery, lettuce and 
radishes, grown on soil fertilized with 
night soil of cities. One of the most suc- 
cessful mediums of carrying diseases in 
the family or in a hotel is the fork in eat- 
ing. This fork passes into the mouth of 
some person three times a day. The germs 
of disease from sickly persons may accu- 
mulate between the tines of the fork, and 
since the spaces between the tines are diffi- 
cult of cleaning, the germs are liable to 
remain there, particularly down near the 
shank. Examine a fork and you will find 
this to be the case. Every individual 
should have 2 fork to be used by no other 
person, especially sick people. } 

Our blood is composed of white and red 
corpuscles. The white corpuscles have the 
remarkable faculty of passing through the 
walls of the veins without leaving an open- 
ing through those walls. These white cells 
are continually passing through the walls 
of the veins, after which they search for 
disease germs in the body, surround these 
germs and consume them. There are ex- 
ceptional times when the disease germs 
contain poisonous matters which destroy 
the cells. Out of over 500 known varieties 
of bacteria there are but 25 known as dis- 
ease producing germs. 

A cake, pie, dish of pudding, or anything 
of that kind, laid upon a shelf, after an 
hour will be covered with germs which 
settle there with dust from the air sur- 
rounding. Some of these germs are mould 
germs. There may be a collection of 
dozens of kinds of different germs upon 
one dish. It will be seen, therefore, that 
it is not possible for us to exclude our- 
selves from the gerins of disease, but we 
can resist: them by keeping in vigorous 
health. 

Not only are animals subject to disease 
germs, but also plants, trees and fruits. 
For many years scientific men have at- 
tempted to learn why the clover plani in- 
creased the fertility of the land so rapidly. 
It is only recently that they have found 
that there is a form of bacteria (disease 
germ) which preys upon the roots of the 
clover, forming a diseased condition there, 
a knotted form, and-this disease in the 
clover root produces nitrogen, which is the 
most desirable element of fertility for the 
farmer and the fruit grower. The above 
thoughts were gleaned from a talk by 
Prof. Dodge recently. 


CREEN’S FOUR BOOKS 


devoted to C. A. Green’s personal experience of 
the fruit farm, to Peach Buiture, Plum Culture 








and the Propagation of Trees, Plants and Vines. 


A Visit to Dolph Porter’s. 





The old homestead where I was born, 
and where I lived for many years, was 
two miles from the nearest village and 
was somewhat isolated, there being no 
very near neighbors, and yet it was a 
beautiful spot, located on an elevation 
commanding a fine view of the surround- 
ing country. I desire to express somewhat 
the feelings of a boy living in such a se- 
cluded place, and his desire for a change 
of scene and surroundings, which feelings 
are not probably appreciated by older 
people. 

As a child I had but little to do but to 
amuse myself. As you may imagine, I 
soon became familiar with every object 
about the house and garret, the yard and 
garden, the barns and orchards, the wood- 
lands and the fields. It does not take an 
active boy long to exhaust the curious and 
interesting places about his own place. 
Having repeatedly enjoyed the surround- 
ings of my own home, I longed for other 
and fresher fields of interest. 


Our neighbor had a boy by the name of 
Dolph Porter. On rare intervals my pa- 
rents allowed me to visit this neighbor, 
and these gave me great delight. Every- 
thing at Dolph Porter’s was new and 
strange to my boyish eyes. Dolph Porter 
had a strange yard, a strange garden with 
strange vegetables, and a strange house 
with strange furniture, and _ strange 
women presiding over it. There was. a 
strange woodshed and a strange wood- 
pile, corded up in a novel manner. There 
were strange barns filled with strange cat- 
tle, strange horses, strange chickens, 
ducks, geese and a strange peacock. The 
fields and the outlook, generally, were new 
to me and delightful. Indeed, I seemed 
to breathe in the air of a fresher world 
when I visited Dolph Porter’s. 


My neighbor had discovered methods of 
diverting his mind, which were new to 
me. New ideas in bows and arrows, sling- 
shots, traps, carts and other devices, in 
which boys take delight. 


On the Porter place was a dark and 
mysterious timber tract which I have al- 
luded to before. Here was another at- 
traction. In this tract was the abode of 
many squirrels of various colors, and of 
the raccoon. Here the hickory-nut flour- 
ished, and in the surrounding field the 
black walnut and butternut. 


But perhaps my greatest delight in visit- 
ing Dolph Porter’s was in gathering chest- 
nuts, for which his farm was famous. Our 
farm, only one-half mile distant, had not 
one chestnut tree on it, while Dolph Por- 
ter’s had many. 


The earth has never seen such sweet 
chestnuts as grew upon Dolph Porter’s 
farm. Since my parents seemed averse to 
my visiting my neighbor I cannot remem- 
ber that I ever arrived at his place when 
the chestnut crop was at its best. The 
trees, as I remember, had always been 
whipped previous to my coming, and the 
chestnuts mostly carried away. But Il 
enjoyed the hunt for the few we did se- 
cure, and if I went home with a few 
dozen nuts rattling in my pocket, in ad- 
dition to those I ate, I considered myself 
fortunate. It is surprising how much 
climbing at risk of life and limb, how 
much stoning, clubbing, and chasing 
about from one part of the farm to an- 
other, a small boy will do to get a few 
chestnuts. 


. I trust that parents who read these 
lines may be charitable to their children 
who desire occasionally to visit strange 
scenes. The minds of children differ from 
those of grown people. Childish minds 
are confined to the limitations of the home 
grounds, whereas the minds of older peo- 
ple are occupied with books, and with a 
wide range of thought and subjects. If 
we cannot remember our desires and feel- 
ings as children we cannot treat our chil- 
dren with proper consideration. 





Shall We Use Our Wives as Well 
as Our Horses ? 





As a rule farmers’ wives are oyer- 
worked. While it is granted there-are few 
men who desire their wives to exhaust 
themselves with labor, when we stop to 
think of it she does not get as much rest 
as our horses, 

The farmer’s wife is out of bed and hard 
at work three hours before the horses are 
hitched to the plow. Previous to seven 
o’clock the horses are in the stable eating 
and resting. 

At twelve o'clock, or a little before, the 
horses are brought to the barn, again fed 
and watered, and have at least an hour’s 
rest during which time the farmer’s wife 
is waiting upon the numerous men and 
members of her family at her table. 

At six o’clock the horses are again 
brought into the stable, after which they 
do no more work that day, and yet what 
farmer’s wife stops her work at six 
o'clock? In place of stopping her work 
then she continues often until eight and 
nine o’clock in the evening. 

On Sunday the farm horses rest, but it 
is usually the hardest day of the week for 
the farmer’s wife. She must do the usual 
amount of cooking, goes to church, dresses 
the children, and usually has a Sabbath 
school to teach. 

What farmer would consider for a mo- 
ment the idea of working his horses 
twelve and fifteen hours a day without 
rest? No one would expect his horses to 
endure such a strain, but the good wife 
often works from five o’clock in the morn- 
ing until bed-time, most of the time stand- 
ing upon her feet, and exposed to the over- 
heated and vitiated air of the kitchen. 

The farmer is not so hard worked as his 
wife. It is seldom that he does much 
work before breakfast. He has his hour 
at noon, and when the evening bell rings 
his work usually stops. His good wife 
werks four or five hours each day longer 
than the husband. 

Now, the most important question of 
all comes up for consideration, and that 
is, what share of the profits of the farm 
enterprise does the wife receive for her 
long hours of work and over-exertion? 
Most farmers’ wives receive but little, if 
any interest, but has to almost beg of her 
husband whatever money she receives at 
his hands, not only for her own clothing 
and other expenses, but for the clothing 
of the children and some of the supplies 
of the house. This is.all wrong. It is un- 
pleasant for any person to ask another 
continually for small sums of money, such 
as are needed for regular expenses. 

The men employed at Green’s Fruit 
farm were formerly paid at the end of 
the year, except such sums as they might 
eall for occasionally as they had need of 
it to supply their daily and weekly wants. 
I discovered that it was disagreeable and 
often painful for these men to have to ask 
for ihis money, which was reaily their 
due; therefore I decided to pay them in 
full each week, and I am sure this pian 
pleased them better than the old plan, and 
which is just as good for me. 

My wife never asks me for money. She 
has the key of the money box and helps 
herself as she has need. I have no fear 
that my wife will be extravagant in her 
expenditures. She has worked as hard 
as I have, and in many ways is a partner, 
and should not be compelled to ask for 
that which is rightfully her own. 





Think of these things, farmers, and see 
what you can do to make the life of your 


wife more enjoyable and less wearing. 
Possibly some husband will read these 
lines who possesses more feeling than or- 
dinary; his wife may rest more than his 
horses: If on careful consideration he 
comes to the conclusion that this is the 
case, this article does not apply to him. 
But those other readers whose wives do 
not get the rest which we concede is nec- 
essary in order to sustain life and full 
vigor, kindly read these lines with reflec- 
tion. 





The Bath. 





I find the word bath used but once in 
the Bible. The ancients were not given to 
bathing, but away back into Egyptian an- 
tiquity bathing was used as a religious rite. 
Later this religious rite is adopted by 
Moses, also in Greece, and by many other 
nations. 

The Romans carried bathing to the great- 
est excess, apparently not with the idea of 
becoming clean so much as for the pur- 
pose of whiling away idle hours. 


At the pool of Bethesda there was often 
gathered a motley throng, troubled with 
all manner of disorders, who came thither 
believing that a bath in this pool at cer- 
tain hours wo bring them relief. Doubt- 
less many of fhese people went away with- 
out being cured by the bath, but it is 
probable that many of them would have 
been benefited by any bath at any hour, 
and under almost any circumstances. 


It has been noticed that the ancients 
knew but little of medical science. They 
certainly knew but little about the effi- 
ciency of water as a bath and as a drink 
for disease. Indeed, the people of this age 
are but just learning the value of water. 
There is not one person in a thousand at 
the present day who realizes fully the 
value of water as a cure for disease. 


People are beginning to resort to the 
various mineral springs in this and other 
countries for bathing, and also for drink- 
ing. They report great benefits from 
baths. Physicians tell me that they do 
not discourage people from going long dis- 
tances for the purpose of bathing in min- 
eral springs, or to drink their waters. 
These physicians know that what their pa- 
tients need is water, pure water, but if 
they can be induced to drink, or bathe, by 
supposing that the water has medical yvir- 
tues aside from its natural character, so 
much the better, but the physicians tell 
us that pure water is good enough for 
drinking and bathing. 

The arm that I raise to grasp your hand 
at greeting is composed of 80 per cent. of 
water. I fancy that I have a pretty solid 
head, but this head of mine is composed 
of 80 per cent. of water. Our entire bodies 
are 80 per cent. water. When we con- 
sider that water is constantly evaporating 
from our bodies, why should we not be 
convinced that drinking water must be 
helpful. A glass of water is often as stim- 
ulating as a glass of wine, or other spirits. 
Without an ample supply of water in the 
body the blood in the veins becomes slug- 
gish and flows with difficulty. 

There are five miles of pores and tubing 
thereof in the human body. An inch of 
skin on the human body may contain a 
thousand pores: each pore has a valve 
which may open and close independent of 
individual will. These pores of the human 
body are greater excretory organs than 
any other in the body, greater than the 
kidneys, liver or bowels. The work of 
these other organs named may be stopped 
for several days, or weeks, without death, 
but if you close all the pores of the body 
for an hour it would destroy your life. 

It has taken the human race a thousand 
or eight hundred thousand years, as the 
case may be, to learn the value of bathing 
and of drinking water. Indeed, the race 
has not yet learned this valuable lesson. I 
stand before you a sick man, cured by 
bathing and drinking water. 





Reforms Not Welcomed. 





The human family seems naturally in- 
clined to get into ruts, and disinclined to 
get out of them. Reformers are seldom 
popular, and have to work against the tide 
of public opinion. 

My attention is called to these facts by 
a review of the life of John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism. During his age 
the spiritual condition of the Church in 
England was at a very low ebb. Abuses 
had gradually crept into the church sys- 
tem, but little good was accomplished, and 
the condition of the people was alarming. 

Wesley was a graduate of Oxford Col- 
lege. He was not marvelous as a theolo- 
gian, or as an original thinker, but he 
had peculiar ideas about lifting up the 
common people, and making the world bet- 
ter. In order to accomplish this object he 
established methods which had never been 
heard of before, by which every individual 
should receive attention, and advice, and 
censure if necessary. In derision the peo- 
ple called him a method-ist. 

He started out without a church, and 
without any backing, expecting no pay 
for what he did, except it be the reward 
of well doing. He began preaching in the 
streets where he was hooted at, pelted 
with stones, kicked and hit with many 
clinched fists. During one day a _ stone 
hit him between the eyes, another stone 
hit him in the mouth, and a strong man 
hit him in the stomach with his fist. Some- 
times he would be chased by a mob 
through the streets. But he would con- 
tinue preaching to them while they were 
beating him, and abusing him; sometimes 
endeavoring to escape through the open 
door of a strange house, but the owners 
thereof would not allow him to enter, 
fearing the mob would tear down, or burn, 
their house. Later on his street sermons 
would be interrupted by the beating of 
drums, kettles, or the playing of bands 
of music, brought thither simply to inter- 
fere with his preaching. 

This wonderful man continued his work 
in spite of all the obstructions placed in 
his way, and created one of the greatest 
religious reforms ever known, benefiting 
his fellowmen to a remarkable degree, and 
establishing a church, which, at the very 
least, has accomplished as much as any 
other church organization the world has 
ever known. 

We all need reforming. Not only are 
reforms needed in churches, and in re- 
ligion. Reforms are needed in our diet, 
in our manner of building houses, in ques- 
tions of ventilation, of exercise, of the 
training of children, of our reading, and 
our methods of life generally. 

We are living in a wonderful age, nearly 
ali the great inventions having occurred 
during the lifetime of our older people. In 
order to keep pace with these marvelous 
changes, we must continually reform our 
methods, and re-adapt ourselves to new 
conditions. We should all be possessed 
with the idea that it is possible to better 
our conditions in life, and we should be 
open to conviction on every side. He who 
is not open to conviction, or to ideas of 
reform, cannot hope to advance and to be 
benefited by the larger experience, and 
larger wisdom of speciaiists in various 
lines of human thought and effor*. 





AMERICAN FRUIT CROWINC the 
newest book by C. A. Green, handsomely 
illustrated, 180 pages, devoted to Peach Culture, 





Pear, Quince, Currant and Smail Fruit Culture, 
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The Marketing or Profit End of 
Fruit Raising. 





ead before The Western N.Y. Hort. Society by Olives 
Troth, Camden. N. J. 


: Yor obtaining best results in frui; crows 
ing it is as important that:you should end 
right as it is that you commence right 
Growing the crop is but the first half of 
the battle, It is that which you set ont 
of it that determines the profit. It is tholl 
result of the last half of the battle that 
decides success or failure. The market. 
ing of a crop is as much of a business gy 
the growing of it. Some few men Ca rip 
both ends successfully—some only one 
while others neither. If you are not i, « 
position to manage the other end, it wilf 
pay you to get some one who has showp 
by experience that he can. | 


The question whether the grower shouig 
sell or consign his fruit to a commission 
man to sell for him, depends upon circum. 
stances. If he is offered as much or mora 
than it is worth he should sell and get the 
cash. If he does not know what it ig 
worth he should at once inform himse] 
by the market reports in the daily papers 
allowing for transportation and othe 
charges, or his commission man will glad. 
ly inform him what the market is. If the 
grower is in need of the money for taxoc 
or other expenses—then it is not a ques 
tion of want to, but must. Buyers fing 
this out about as soon as anybody. 


The old saying that “the fool of the 
family had brains enough to be the far. 
mer,” has long been proven false. With 
new and improved methods of production, 
with numerous new insect enemies and 
unheard of fungus diseases to combat. itf 
takes brains, intelligence, constant study 
and mature judgment, to successfully 
grow a crop now. The “fool of the fam 
ily” has no place at the head of a farm, 
With distance almost eliminated by fast 
freights and refrigerator cars, competitio; 
has become serious. No one section can 
any longer control the markets. It red 
quires keen foresight, mature judgment 
long experience and a thorough knowledz: 
of the business, to successfully market 4 
crop, and plenty of times all these requi: 
sites will not do it. What chance hoe 
ignorance in the contest—except chance? 

All things being equal, the nearer th 
grower can get to the consumer the bette 
will be the prices obtained. If it wer 
possible for each fruit grower to deal 
directly with the consumer, and he wer 
as well up in the knowledge of selling as 
he is in growing, it would materially tel! 
in his cash account. Mr. I. B. Pierce, of 
Ohio, ‘has been telling the producing world 
for years through the agricultural press 
how he sold his berries for ten and twelva 
cents a quart in a market glutted wit 
four and five cent fruit. But Mr Piore: 
had two advantages over the averag 
fruit grower. First, he was near a cond 
local market; and second, he had sufticie) 
business qualifications to know when t 
sell and when to hoid. He studied hi 
customers—the profit end of fruit raisin: 
as well as the growing part of it. 

There is no “Royal road to success” 4 
the selling end. From the quantity of pony 
fruit, badly assorted stock and ind scrin 
inate sized packages received on ihe mar 
ket, but few have learned that road 1 
success in the growing end—if there j 
any. The ONE thing I yould impies 
upon every grower is “do not sitempt + 
sell anything you would not want io Duy 
yourself.” You may be able io fool : 
buyer once, but you cannot do it all the 
time. Put your goods up straight. have 
Your packages neat, clean and wniform 
and plainly marked, and it will pay yor 
whether you sell to a local buyer or shi 
to a commission man. Grade your {ruil 
and so mark it, remembering that sict- 
cilling a thing “fancy.” “prime,” does not 
make it so. Ship only the best. It costs 
as much to send a poor crate of berries 
or barrel of apples as it does a good one, 
but the profit is not there and that is 
what we are after. Good fruit will never 
sell poor, but poor will often stop the sald 
of good, and always has a demoraliziig 
tendency on the market. 

The tine when “anything will soll” i§ 
past. The best fruit carefully graded, 
honestly put up in neat, clean, atiractir? 
packages, marked true to name and grade 


has and will hereafter drive poor, ill 
assorted fruit in irregular or monkey 
packages out of the trade. This is part 


the seeret why the Pacifie Coast, thre 
thousand miles away, is driving you ou! 
of your market at your very door. ‘Tl 
stronger competition becomes the sure in 
telligent business methods become neces 
sary both in production and distribution 
Haphazzard and shiftless methods mus 
cease at both ends of the line or profit 
will become extinct. If you want buyers 
proiits you must guard your reputation # 
a& grower and shipper with the utmos 
eare. As soon as your mark becomes ¢ 
synonym of straight goods, honestly )! 
up, reliable and true to name, you are 4 
& position to get best results for your labo! 
and care. Many wholesale jobbers pref’ 
to buy from a regular dealer in preferen® 
to purchasing from the grower, becalls 
the dealer, if he wishes to continue in bv 
iness and hold his trade, will be more that 
likely to pack his fruit straight. While 
grower, recognizing no such business reé 
sons, is more apt to “put it up to sell. 

If possible the growér should follow bi 
fruit to market occasionally, without !¢ 
ting his commission man know it. He (4 
then see how his fruit looks in compe! 
tion with others. ‘Che chances are he W" 
be disappointed. He then also has ' 
chance to see if his selling agent unit’ 
stands his business and is looking ait 
the growers’ interests as well as his 0” 
Have‘ confidence in him or drop him. ! 
he knows you are trusting him he will ¢ 
his best to keep your trade. He will sho' 
your products to his best customers, an! 
if your fruit comes regular and is uD ' 
representation, it will likely not be !om 
before your fruit will be ‘sold “upon ® 
rival.” ‘his is particularly true of 
ries and peaches. The commission mat® 
in better position to know the market thas 
the grower. He is also in a better ae 
tion to know where consignments ©?!” 
placed to best advantage. 













He is in tou 
with his own and surrounding markets” 
the time. That is what he is there ™ 
Do not hamper him with such instruct!” 
as hold for a certain price. If you do™ 
trust his judgment of the fruit and ™ 
ket, do not ship to him. If he is 4 
cessful business man he will be ™ 
likely than you to know what is the >¢ 
thing to do under the circumstanc™ 
he does not know a year or two will dr"% 
him out of business. 

To whom shall you ship if yo! 
sell, is a question each shipper must 7 
for himself. I would not advocate 7 
ping to a new house unless | persr is 
knew sémething of their business 4% 
cations. There are plenty of good a 
in all the large cities; a few set ost 
aiso, but these are getting crowde 7 
more and more every year. Almost", 
house that has weathered the ine® 
storms for five years is fit to be or 
with your consignments. They, all rect7y 
nize that your interests are theirs. 
should be a good understanding 4™ 4 
tual confidence between the grow! tg 
distributor at ell times for the 0 
advantage of both. 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


e— 
“‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 

















= History of Some Ancient 
Fruits. 


ten for Green's Fruit Grower by EB. P. 
[wee Dickerman. 

ates are of old, it so appears, 

We trace them quite six thousand years. 
And Eden's garden fair is where, 

We read about the great first (pear); 
First blessed with nature’s eloquence 
And beauties charming every sense; 
Then gayly dressed in summer suits, 
Rince sampling those forbidden fruits. 
Long, long, ere Paris ruled_ the roost 
Were figleaf fashions introduced, 
And there as new-born nature smiles 
Began the fashionable styles. 

Those (fruits) are still in great demand 
By greedy youth in all the land. 

Note how, in Webster’s spelling ‘book, 
The cunning rogue the apples took. 

The farmer pelted him with grass, 

But only got returns in “‘sass."’ 

Now Adam didn’t care a (fig) 

About the subtle serpent prs: 

Him, smooth harangues did not perplex, 
But Eve was very like her sex 

And so she ate, then Adam more, 

While in his throat was lodged the core. 
From Eden barred, the hapless pair, 
Since they must leave the garden falr, 
Received in lieu a goodly (plum). 

Now that was not a money sum; 

The round, big world was all their farm, 
Well stocked, no foe to do them harm, 
They settled on the thorny plain 

And soon began their raising Cain, 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Wrinkles. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


April might well be called “Wrinkle 
month,” for the average housekeeper sees 
such piles of work outside and in that 
those ugly little marks increase more rap- 
idly around her eyes. A ride in the trolley 
cars reveals in your fellow travelers such 
a set of care-worn, worried looking women 
and men, too, that one cheerful, bright 
face seems like a glimpse of the sun on a 
cloudy day. 

“It is easy to say, don’t worry,” said a 
care-worn woman to me, “but what can 
one do with three children, a dirty house 
and not much money to live, and these 
hired women never do anything properly.” 
And ylet, this woman is the very one to 
take a dose of the don’t worry medicine. 
But here is that dreaded house-cleaning. 
Because you have a smart neighbor, in 
good health, that has her whole house 
cleaned before the first of May it is no 
reason why you should do the same. 

“Cut your garment according to the 
cloth,” is a plain, but useful adage. 
“Hasten slowly” is another. Some warm 
day go over the closets and little used 
rooms. Never attempt too much in one 
day, and if it can possibly be helped, never 
let the extra cleaning go over the dinner 
hour. One of the most perfect of house- 
keepers said she stretched her cleaning 
over the whole year. “But,” she added, 
“I put to rights as I go along. For in- 
stance, if my little girl wants a strip of 
calico to make her doll a dress and pulls 
over my piece basket to find it, I make her 
put them all back in as good order as she 
found it.” That is a very good maxim to 
g0 by, “One clean Betty is better than a 
dozen cleaning Betties.” 

“I can do everything by planning,” said 
one very successful housekeeper. “I run 
over in my mind what ought to be done 
while I am dressing in the morning, trying 
to be very careful not to lay out too much. 
Of course, sometimes serious hindrances 
come in, but nine times out of ten I can 
~ gl my work through, according to the 

an, 

It is this attempting too much that 
makes the wrinkles. Now then, we women 
must drive them out by planning, and not 
ettempting to do too much in one day. 

THE PARLOR! 

When the new woman plans the home 
I doubt if there will be a parlor, as it is 
how understood. This best room is gen- 
erally the most sunny, with the prettiest 
views from the windows, and the most 
beautiful things are religiously kept there, 
but worst of all, the curtains are kept 
closed and the sun trying to get in at 
every crack, is shut out, as if it was poi- 
fon. The children are seldom allowed to 
cross the threshold and there is a shut-up, 
lonely air to the room that makes it 
tloomy, even if it is filled with fancy 
things. Generally there is a well-worn 
Path at the side of the house and husband 
and children never think of crossing the 
rng portals of the front and parlor 
= There will be new homes started 

‘8 spring, and a word to the brides, don’t 
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weed The best room in the house, and the 
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* gg for every-day use. A picture will 
a As child’s mind much more than you 
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handkerchief counter of Brown & Co. 
When she is at a party she always has 
two or three devoted young men around 
her, and the rest of us are left out in the 
cold. How does she do it?’ 

“Next time you meet her,” said I, “watcli 
her and report to me.” I thought a quiet 
discovery on her own account would do 
more than all my advice, so when my 
young friend came again I asked: “How 
about Jennie Jones’s secret. Have you 
found it out?” 

“I think so,” she answered, “but let me 
tell you about the party. You know the 
‘Mortons are high and mighty-feeling folks, 
but Jennie is often present at their so- 
ciables. She seems to do always the right 
thing at the right time. Her voice is low 
and clear, and she never insists on having 
her own way, at least openly, but the sly 
puss always gets it in some quiet fashion. 
When Grandma Morton came into the par- 
lor she pulled a rocking chair right in 
among the young folks and led the pleased 
old lady right to it. Not only that, but 
for a few minutes she brought grandma 
into the conversation. Bashful Joe Swales 
was there that colors up whenever a girl 
speaks to him, but somehow Jennie, in- 
stead of laughing at his ‘stuttering way, 
got him to talk about dogs, his favorite 
topic. There was a bashful young girl 
from the country that was a most decided 
wall flower, and if Jennie didn’t get her 
on the floor to dance a quadrille, with the 
best young man in the room and didn’t he 
catch on to Jennie’s idea to make the girl 
have a good time and talk to her like a 
house afire. But the best of all was to see 
Jennie dance with that awkward Joe Miles 
that is always getting his feet into every- 
body’s way and managed to step on the 
skirt of her dress and tear the gathers out 
half round. Jennie smiled, and actually led 
that boy to believe it was the best and 
funniest thing that could possibly happen. 
I believe he was almost ready to propose 
to her on the spot. I tell you, Auntie, she 
has what you call tact!” 

“That’s it,” said I, “and you will find it 
serves you better than brains, beauty or 
even wealth.” 

AN INTERESTING FAMILY. 

For fascinating ugliness give me a cac- 
tus. No window shelf is complete with- 
out at least one of these patience pro- 
vokers. I had a rastratus (by-the-by, the 
more ugly they are the worst sounding 
names are tacked to them). I gave ras- 
tratus house-room for seven years and he 
sprawled and grew more homely every sea- 
son until I was out of patience with him, 
and before starting on a summer journey 
threw him behind a fence, on a refuse 
heap, and forgot him. On coming back in 
September I saw something red among the 
broken pots and pans and pulled out ras- 
tratus with mugnificent wine red flowers. 
He was put back on my shelf where he 
will probably rest on his honors for an- 
other seven years. It is worth while to 
try to bring a night blooming cereus to 
flower, even if it takes ten years. Our 
German neighbors knew how to arrange 
a good time, and having a grandiflora, 
sent out cards of invitation inviting their 
friends to the opening. The plant stood in 
the centre of the room on a small stand, 
and the flower was so magnificent, our 
voices were subdued, as we were in its 
presence, as if it was a royal messenger. 
Beyond was the dining room, where a re- 
past was prepared. One of the most cu- 
rious specimens of this interesting family 
is the old man. He has a round head, 
completely covered with long, grey hairs, 
giving him a very dignified and reverend 
appearance. I used to smooth the locks 
of mine with a hair brush, and he presided 
over my plant shelf like the gravest of 
deacons. I kept him for seven years and 
one morning found him lying across: the 
flower pot, dead from old age, and in- 
creasing infirmities, and we buried him 
with appropriate ceremonies under the 
lilac bush. A collection of cacti can be 
made easily by exchanging with your 
friends. They bear a journey in the mail 
bags nicely and that cannot be said of all 
plants. As for treatment, let them alone. 
They will grow when they want to, and if 
they don’t choose, you may water them 
with your tears, and it will not avail. 
Sometimes they are too ugly to die. Mine 
have lived through 15 degrees below zero 
nights when the base burner fire failed and 
almost everything on the shelf went under, 





Cleaning Windows. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

If any woman is compelled to do more 
work than she has the ability or inelina- 
tion for and is constantly on the lookout 
for the easiest ways that will give perfect 
satisfaction, she will find my way of clean- 
ing windows very easy. 

I purchased 5 cents worth each of liquid 
ammonia, Spanish whiting and rotten rock 
and put in a jug with one gallon of rain 
water. I keep this in the kitchen where 
it is handy and when the windows begin 
to look dingy take a small cotton cloth 
(knit goods is best), wet with this fluid, 
shaken thoroughly, rub the windows with 
it, and when dry, polish with a soft woolen 
cloth. I usually clean five and often seven 
windows with this cloth without rewetting, 
then rub the lamp chimneys with it before 
burning it or putting it into water to clean 
for another time. 

This fluid will clean paint admirably, as 
well as brighten brass, tin and silver. Used 
on glass dishes it will satisfy the most 
scrupulous housewife, and will quickly give 
the desired polish, almost to brilliancy, 
with but little expenditure of energy. It 
is so cheap that it is within the reach of 
all, and a gallon will last a long while. 
’Tis very helpful in house cleaning time 
for paint sometimes is hard to clean, and 
this works like a charm. If you have never 
tried this do so and-you will be pleased 
with the results.—IKXatherine Allerton. 





The Nameless Charm, 


“The first essential to pleasing is not, as 
it has often been said to be, a desire to 
please, but a desire to make your com- 
panion pleased with himself,” is the posi- 
tion taken by Florence Hull Winterburn 
when discussing “The Gift of Personal 
Charm” in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

“What pleases us gains an ascendency 
over us, and nothing really pleases that 
has not some relation with ourselves, 
something in common with us, and draw- 
ing us on to a better opinion of our own 
merits than we had before. For one of 
the supreme desires of human nature is 
to see itself graciously reflected. A man 
endears himself in proportion as he shows 
that he is guided by the motives and opin- 
ions we understand and like, only carrying 
them out more agreeably and successfully 
than we are competent to do. So it appears 
that the secret of the personal charm that 
makes some men and women delightful is 
not marked superiority, but flattered like- 
ness to ourselves. Whether we imagine 
the likeness or whether it really exists is 
no matter so that the illusion is brought 
about. And the ability to bring it about 
belongs to the nature that is gifted with 
power to divine the feelings of others, and 
sympathize with them. To be ‘sympatica’ 
is better than to be beautiful or talented. 
A certain apparent subordination of self 
is involved.” 





Many Households of Millionaires 
That Cost a Fortune Every 
Year in Hire of Servants— 
American Tuxury vs. 
European. 


Those of Green’s Fruit Grower readers 
who wish that they were millionaires, will 
do well to read the following from Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle, since when 
they come to realize that they would have 
to employ from twenty to thirty servants, 
indoors and out, and that the wife and 
husband: must have the management of 
these servants, I think our would-be mil- 
lionaires might be contented to remain just 
as they are, plain, every-day citizens. My 
wife sometimes has enough to do to man- 
age one servant. I do not know what she 
would do if she had twenty. 

To care for his family of two grown peo- 
ple and two juniors, Mr. Vanderbilt main- 
tains a staff of twenty-four indoor house- 
hold servants, to wit: a steward, who has 
charge of all supplies, as his name implies; 
a butler, who is in truth “bottler;’” a chef, 
who is a valuable “cordon bleu;” valets, 
footmen; a housekeeper at a salary that 
would make many a poor clergyman with 
countless children, feel himself at peace 
with Dame Fortune; ladies’ maids, house- 
maids, parlor maids, chambermaids and 
seamstresses. Then at the stables are 
coachmen and grooms galore. It is a fixed 
rule in this establishment that none of the 
staff of servants from housekeeper down 
shall venture to address any remark what- 
ever to the mistress of the house, unless 
first addressed by her. Any violation of 
this rule is cause for immediate dismissal. 
When the Vanderbilt family moves from 
the New York palace to the Newport pal- 
ace, the Breakers, the travels from place to 
place, as has been frequently necessitated 
of late by Mr. Vanderbilt’s broken health, 
the housekeeper with a staff of servants 
precedes them, and if going to a hotel, re- 
arranges or, if she thinks best, refurnishes 
the suite of rooms so that the family on 
arriving find themselves surrounded at 
once by their own servants and their own 
belongings. 

A still more extravagant household than 
that of the Vanderbilts, is the one main- 
tained at Blind Brook Farm in Westches- 
ter County by Marion Story, well-known 
as a successful exhibitor at the horse 
shows. True, Mr. Story keeps up but one 
“grand menage,’ while many of the na- 
bobs keep a town house and several coun- 
try seats. 

Mr. and Mrs. Story have no children, 
so that their establishment is for them- 
selves alone. Here is the roster: Indoor 
servants: one housekeeper, a first ladies’ 
maid, a second ladies’ maid, a cook and a 
kitchen maid, a parlor maid, a first and 
second housemaid, a seamstress, two laun- 
dresses, two butlers and two second men. 

Outdoor servants: Coachman, three 
grooms, a florist and two assistants, a far- 
mer and four assistants, a carpenter, who 
also has charge of making the gas; a fur- 
nace man. In addition to this, whenever 
there is any real work to be done, outside 
help is hired. 

Another of those with recently acquired 
wealth are making a bid for social honors, 
is Joseph Stickney, who has_ recently 
bought a handsome residence adjoining 
that of William C. Whitney. While not 
so ambitious as some of the others, this 
family of two childless people maintains 
a staff of twelve regularly installed in- 
door servants, with two more to come in 
as required and do the heavy work. Of 
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The stipends paid to the household staff 
in such establishments range from $200 a 
month, paid to the stewards ‘or managers, 
to $20 a month for the kitchen maids. The 
total is néar $2,000 a month. 

There are other positions in the families 
of these rich men more lucrative than any 
here mentioned, but which are not to be 
classed in any way as menial. Tor in- 
stance, Miss De Barril, who is private sec- 
retary to Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, draws 
a salary of $3,000 a year and performs 
duties which occupy but a small portion of 
her time and which permit of her living 
at her own home and merely spending a 
few hours a day at the home of her em- 
ployer. 

These secretaries are women of breeding 
and good social position, whose opinions 
upon points of etiquette and social ar- 
rangements are of great value. 





Easy Made Picture Frames, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Where is the woman who has no aspira- 
tions for the novel and attractive in home 
decorations? Do not all women who love 
their homes want them made as beautiful 
as possible with their own handiwork? I 
doubt if we appreciate what we buy half 
so much as what we make, hence I am 
going to tell you how to make a very pretty 
picture frame of common material. 

Gather a goodly supply of pine cones and 
gum-balls. Put these’ in warm water. 
After soaking awhile the pine cones can 
easily be picked to pieces. After doing 
this, take a stout card-board the width and 
size you wish your frame, and arrange 
these petals with the convex side up, in a 
row touching each other at one end of your 
card-board and sew firmly. They will not 
be difficult to sew through on account of 
their soaking. Let the rounding ends of 
the next row extend well up on the first 
row, completely hiding the stitches there, 
and so continue until your four pieces are 
covered, then fasten securely at the cor- 
ners, sewing on a whole cone to hide the 
fastening. Tack a row of gum-balls on the 
inner edge of your frame, and when dry 
give it a good coat of varnish. You can 
leave it with only the varnish for a finish, 
or give it a coat of gilt, or some delicate 
colored paint, as best suits your fancy. 
There will be many ways of arranging 
these balls and cone petals suggest them- 
selves to your mind as you work with 
them and you can have quite a variety of 
frames, with little trouble. By using dif- 
ferent colors of paint, the sameness will 
be destroyed to a great extent.—Katherine 
Allerton. 





Mastering Difficulties. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


No doubt there are many farmers’ daugh- 
ters like myself who desire many things 
for their advancement, that they can not 
purchase, and yet need for their higher 
development. Among other things we may 
often want a piece of new music, but know 
it is useless to say anything about it, as it 
costs forty or fifty cents, perhaps less, but 
we haven’t any change at all, and father 
dislikes to be asked to buy so many “use- 
less things,’ as he terms it, until his farm 
is improved to the utmost. Where there is 
a will there is usually a way and we may 
become the happy possessors of the desired 
piece without money and without price, 
at least I have done so. 

I took some left-over wall paper (which 
is tough and will wear well), pasted the 





The Decorative Possibilities in 
Vines. 


Vines, indeed, may cover a multitude of 
sins—foundations, bare walls, unsightly 
board fences, often covered with signs, and 
unpainted sheds; vines may serve as 
screens, and give privacy to the yard; 
vines may give a shady nook in the little 
corner that’ has so often worried us to 
care for. But above all, vines may make 
our houses homes indeed, adding grace and 
beauty to even the stateliest mansion. 
There is such an endless variety of vines, 
and most of them are so easily cultivated 
that they’ appeal to the veriest novice or 
the busiest housewife. In planting you may 
have all of one kind or choose many varie- 
ties. For quick effects over baicony, fence 
or screen the morning-glory, moon-flower, 
nasturtium, Cobaea scandens and cypress- 
vine give most pleasing effects. For slower 
and more permanent results are the ivies, 
woodbines, honeysuckles and their kind.— 
E. L. Shuey, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





The Magical ** Forty Winks.” 


Every one accustomed to napping must 
have remarked how much more refreshing 
is a nap of five, ten or twenty minutes 
than a long day-time sleep of two or three 
hours. This is because in a short nap the 
brain and senses are rested without re- 
laxing the muscular and nervous systems. 
It is simply a breaking up of the current 
of conscious activity, thus restoring the 
tonicity of the system. From which the 
inference is clear that it is the nap habit 
of only the “forty winks” order that is 
desirable to cultivate; and the duties of 
almost every one will admit of such re- 
freshment so far as time is concerned. In- 
deed, there is no better way of gaining 
time on a busy day than to cut out fifteen 
or twenty minutes for renewing the ener- 
gies. After a morning’s effort body and 
mind both grow tired: the work flags; 
“things grow wrong.” Now is the time for 
the magic dip, from which you return to 
your post fresh, in good spirits, ready to 
carry on things with a vim. It scarcely 
seems reasonable that a few minutes’ daily 
sleep should have any marked effect upon 
the health, but that such is the case any 
one may prove by trial.—Ella Morris 
Kretschmar, in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 





Neatness About the House. 


The farm house furnishes the very best 
opportunity for neatness and ornamenta- 
tion, and it costs so little to keep buildings 
painted and in good repair, fences kept up, 
front yard fences painted or white washed, 
good walks made, and shade trees and 
flowers planted that there can be no rea- 
sonable excuse for not doing these things. 
Besides it is economy to do them. It is 
reckless extravagance not to paint when 
paint is needed or not to drive a nail when 
a board on a building has become loose or 
a picket has fallen from the fence. To 
neglect necessary repairs is to permit a 
leak on the farm and in the pocket book. 
Leaving appearances out of the question 
entirely—and it is the duty of the farmer 
to make himself and his farm to appear as 
well as possible—neatness, as represented 
by paint and good buildings and fences, 
is a simple principle of good business man- 
agement, for any other condition indicates 
decay and rot. A rotten board or a loose 
one on a building admits dampness to the 
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Servants in attendance on . Millionaire’s Family of from two to four people. 








course coachmen, grooms and so on are not 
included in this category. 

Collis P.Huntington, whose massive gray 
stone palace stands at the southeast cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and d7th street, main- 
tains his establishment in the same liberal 
style, having twenty-eight servants, and 
in addition keeps up fully ready for ocecu- 
pation at all times two other establish- 
ments, one in Westchester and one in Cali- 
fornia. 

The staff of domestics in his Westches- 
ter house is as follows: One housekeeper, 
one cook, two kitchen maids, two laun- 
dresses, one chambermaid, one parlor maid, 
one ladies’ maid, a butler, a first and a 
second man, two useful indoor men, two 
coachmen and two helpers in stables, he- 
sides four general utility men about the 
stables. 

The above does not include the force of 
men at work on the grounds, gardeners, 
florists and laborers. 

William B. Dinsmore, the foundation of 
whose fortune was laid in the Adams Ex- 
press Company, has at his city residence a 
household constituted as follows: A house- 
maid, a cook, two kitchen maids, two 
chambermaids, a parlor maid, a _ ladies’ 
maid, two laundresses, who are allowed 
whatever outside help they. may require; 
a butler and a second man, a useful man 
who also brings in what outside help he 
needs, and a valet. In the stables there 
are a coachman and two helpers. 
Clarence G. Dinsmore, now abroad, when 
residing in New York, had an establish- 
ment precisely similar, excepting one more 
kitchen maid. 

The ex-Vice-President and ex-Governor, 
Levi P. Morton, head of a great banking 
house, maintains two establishments in 
a truly princely fashion, one at Washing- 
ton, the national capital, and another a 
country seat and model farm on the Hud- 
son River, known as Ellerslie. At each of 
them, with possibly slight variations, the 
staff is as follows: <A steward, one house- 
keeper, one butler, a first and a second 
man, a hall porter, a useful man, two 
coachmen and three helpers in the stable; 
two chefs, two kitchen maids, with one or 
two helpers from outside; three laun- 
dresses, three chambermaids, three ladies’ 
maids, one nurse and from two to four 








seamstresses as occasion may require. 


flowered sides securely together, making 
it the exact size of regular sheet music. I 
prepared as many leaves in this way, as 
I needed, then with pen: and ink carefully 
lined it for writing music, and very soon 
I would have the entire selection copied. I 
can readily borrow musie of friends who 
have a good supply, and they do not care 
to loan it, as I take good care of it, and 
return it promptly. The title page can be 
made to look real attractive with some 
easy drawing and the title in quaint, odd- 
shaped letters, and you will feel proud of 
your music as it stands before you on the 
rack. Some little design of flowers is 
pretty on the title page. I have a home- 
made copy of “Sweet Bunch of Daisies,” 
and on the title page at the left of the 
title, I painted a bunch of these pretty lit- 
tle flowers, and printed the composer’s 
name at the bottom. I am not ashamed 
of it when visitors see it with the bought 
music. My dear girls, there are so mahy 
things you can do yourselves that you need 
not despair because father doesn’t give you 
money to get what you think you need. 
Use your heads and you will tind that you 
May overcome many obstacles and work 
toward your ideal in spite of difficulties, 
—lKXatherine Allerton. 





The Secrets of Childhood. 


It is no wonder that all children long to 
be grown up, when one thinks of the un- 
necessary slights and slurs that are put 
upon their youthful opinions, of the 
thoughtless cruelty with which their little 
errors and embarrassments are held up to 
the general ridicule. There is one refuge 
open to the child, and sometimes it is the 
only one, from harmful exposure and pain- 
ful misunderstanding. That refuge is in 
silence; and if we remember our own 
childhood more vividly, we should never 
say, or think, that our children have no 
secrets from us. The secrets of artless 
childhood are indeed many; most of them 
are in themselves trivial—a few are im- 
portant; but they are all important in that 
they secure to him a privacy otherwise 
impossible, in the shelter of which his in- 
most consciousness of self remains invio- 
late——Elaine Goodale Eastman, in 





Woman’s Home Companion, 


structure and pretty soon there will be 
more rotten boards or more loose ones.. 
Broken down fences are a temptation to 
stock to become breachy, and expose crops 
to the danger of being injured by cattle 
and horses. To permit such things is not 
the way that the careful business men 
make a success of their business. They 
achieve success by attention to the small- 
est detail and by keeping their establish- 
ments, in every part, up to a high. stand- 
ard of condition.—Epitomist. 





The Rest-Hour. 


The overworked housekeeper usually 
looks upon the rest-hour as an idle phrase 
attractive in sound, but something that is 
practically impossible to any woman who 
has not idle time at her command. ‘The 
very class of people who least. need the 
rest-hour are those who make it a rule to 
take it. The tired house-mother, to whom 
the care of the children and perhaps the 
entire labor of the housework falls, whose 
work begins before sunrise and extends 
far into thé hours of night, does not allow 
herself even the slight relaxation from 
work the rest-hour would bring. The er- 
roneous idea prevails that rest means idle- 
ness with a great many otherwise sensible 
women, The farmer who would work his 
horses continually would deserve and re- 
ceive nothing but condemnation for his 
folly. The merest farm boy knows that 
the farm stock cannot be worked contin- 
uously, but must have periods of rest to 
recuperate their powers of work. 

It is not only the farmer’s wife who for- 
gets the need of rest and “nerves” herself 
to labor without ceasing. Even the mid- 
day hour, when every hired laborer de- 
mands his “nooning,” she -fills in with 
hardest duties of the day, that of prepar- 
ing and serving the heuviest meal of the 
day, and washing the dishes and pots and 
pans it was cooked with. In these modern 
days, when household help is scarce and 
expensive, the problem seems nearer solu- 
tion because it has reached an ultimate 
point where something must be done. No 
woman of the present day can do as much 
as the overworlyd farmer’s wife of olden 
times, with the assistance of the buxom 
young girls who were once ready to be 
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hired in every farming district. The im- 
possible now faces her. She cannot find 
help, and without help it is impossible for 
the modern farmer’s wife to accomplish 
what the old-fashioned woman did when 
help was cheap and plentiful. In a house 
where there are modern conveniences the 
requirements are in keeping with the ad- 
vance in facilities for doing work, and 
there is more expected now of an up-to- 
date housekeeper than in the old pioneer 
days, when there was no sink in the kitch- 
en and no water near the house. The 
farmhouse or any other modern house sup- 
plied with modern conveniences is also 
supplied with a dining-room to which food 
must be carried and served in a manner 
which would have been considered ostenta- 
tious in olden times, when people were con- 
tent with a kitchen with a sanded floor. 
There is now an array of rooms for va- 
rious purposes, and these must be taken 
care of. 

The rest-hour has become a greater ne- 
cessity than it ever was to the house- 
keeper. Owing to the more complicated 
methods of living, the modern woman at- 
tempts to do twice the labor her grand- 
mother did. Her brain is crowded with 
various social and religious problems, 
which she believes she must understand 
or try to understand in order. to keep up 


Her hands are overcrowded with house- 
work, which young women in the country 
have deserted for more remunerative or 
more so-called “genteel” work of the fac- 
tories. The result is that she must give 
up the effort to “keep up,” do what she 
can and systematize her labors so that a 
relaxation in the middle of the day is pos- 
sible. It is economy to take such a rest. 
The amount of time lost in a midday rest 
of twenty minutes or longer, and the time 
in preparing a fresh toilet for afternoon, 
is more than made up by the larger 
‘amount of work accomplished by a woman 
with quiet nerves and rested hands.—New 
York Tribune. 





Politeness at Home. 


It has been said that politeness is based 
upon consideration for others and carry- 
ing out the golden rule into practical life. 
-Yet we are all aware that politeness is 
sometimes shown where there is no con- 
sideration and no higher motive. It is also 
neglected where there is affection and 
every reason. for kindly consideration. 
Courtesy ought to be a part of the char- 
acter, so ingrained in the nature that no 
familiarity such as exists between near 
relatives and intimate friends will prevent 
its exercise. The young man who is the 
flower of courtesy in his intercourse with 
society ought to be just as attentive in his 
family to his sister and his mother as he 
is to women friends. We all admit this 
in theory, but a great many families ignore 
it in practical daily life. The young women 
are not always taught to show that 
thoughtful attention to the elder people in 
the family that was once inculcated as a 
part of the education of young women as 
rigidly and as generally as the higher 
mathematics are now taught. As an apol- 
ogy for the lack of courtesy in modern 
times we are told that old-time manners 
were artificial, and that the young man 
with brusque manners may have a warm 
heart and be more sincere in his regard for 
his mother and his sister than the youth 
of olden times. It is a small matter in 
itself whether a young man finds a chair 
for his mother when she is ready to sit 
down, or helps his sister with her wraps, 
or pays them those thousand and one at- 
tentions which they get along without in 
his absence. While his neglect of such at- 
tention undermines his consideration for 
his mother and sister, when it develops 
selfishness and lessens the affection of the 
family, it is a serious thing. 

Human nature at best is exceedingly 
weak, and needs artificial bonds of various 
kinds to hold affection. There is no need 
to remind intelligent people that the po- 
liteness of society which is demanded by 
custom is necessary to civilized living. Po- 
liteness at homé between near relatives is 
not so obviously necessary, though of more 
importance, and is often neglected. It is 
not safe to dispense with the formalities 
of courtesy even for those who are most 
sincerely and most closely attached to each 
other. ‘““Manners,” says Whately, “are the 
shadows of great virtues,” so discourtesy, 
or want of manners, foreshadows neglect 
and want of affection. Men and women of 
the old school were scrupulous in the ob- 
servance of the forms of polite society 
even in the home circle. The tendency of 
the present generation to ignore the polite 
manners of olden times should be discour- 
aged. Families whose members are uni- 
formly courteous to each other are less 
liable to family disagreements and that 
unfortunate and treacherous disposition 
shown in modern times to exhibit short- 
comings and differences to the world out- 
side. It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the worldly value of a courteous demeanor 
to its possessor. 

‘“‘Welcome in every clime as breath 
of flowers, < 
it transmutes aliens into trusting 
friends, 
And gives its owner passport 
round the globe.” 
—New York Tribune. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Into the better class of kitchens alumin- 
um utensils are rapidly making their way, 
as cooking in these becomes a pleasure and 
not a task. They are wonderfully light to 
lift, heat through in about half the time 


' required for ordinary utensils, and preserve 


a dainty cleanliness and brightness if well 
cared for. The process of cleaning is sim- 
ple in the extreme. When finished with, 
rinse the vessel out with warm water, 
wipe out with a kitchen towel and rub 
with a rough flannel. This silvery metal 
turns black under the action of soda, so 
servants should be warned never to use it 
for cleaning aluminum vessels. 

Here is a wrinkle, says a late English 
magazine, for cleaning laces at home. You 
must often have despaired of getting your 
lace that delightfully dingy yet clean color 
which you see in the shops. Make some 
very weak tea and add a few drops of 
India ink (the best) to the tea. Dip in 
your lace. 

To prevent a boot or shoe from slipping 
off at the heel gum a little piece of velvet 
inside the heel of the shoe. This will make 
it cling to the stocking and prevent slip- 
ping. 

Pure grape juice, says an authority on 
foods, is invaluable in either sickness or 
health. In fevers it is both food and medi- 
cine, and is more and more used by phy- 
sicians. Oranges and pineapples make a 
delicious juice, but the small fruits are 
more valuable. ‘Currants, used alone or 
mixed with a third of raspberries, are 
more so, and the huckleberry and elder- 
berry yield products not to be despised. 
Blackberries, field or garden, are valuable 
medicinal agents, and the poorest cherry, 
uneatable as a fruit, becomes nectar when 
made into a drink. 

A dry sandwich that is convenient for 
the five o’clock tea tray has for:a filling 
shaved ginger and orange peel. Sugar- 
preserved ginger and candied orange peel 
are used for this purpose, spread between 





buttered slices of bread cut in oblong and | 


circular shapes ; 


in intelligence with the school-children. | 


What Would Jesus Do. 
By SALurz E, HINER. 


When our sky Is o’ercast with shadow and 
. . gloom, 
And our anxious waiting seems hopeless and 
long, 
When the tempter’s suggestions are trying 


to you, - 
Put this test to the question: what would 
Jesus do? 
When bm fallen ones steeped in misery and 
crime, 
Seeming careless of good, to evil inclined, 
If rescued again they will not prove true 
Shall we try them again? What would 
’ Jesus do? 
My profits would double if I should agree 
With that bland saloon keeper his partner 


0 be. 

He enjoys the world’s honor whether fancied 
or true. 

Shall] I join him or not? What would 


Jesus do? 
I wish I’d not known of that fraud in the 


firm, 
If I ome they’ll dismiss me, I’ll only do 


arm. 
Will it pay if I to my conscience prove true? 
This must decide me, what would Jesus do? 
We cannot remain on neutral ground. 

We are for or against every evil around. 
Will it pay? is not for me or for you, 
But.is it honest and right, what would 

Jesus do? 





Some Splendid Jewels. 


American women own some of the most 
splendid jewels in the world. Mrs. George 
Vanderbilt is said to have the finest rope 
of solitaire rubies in the country, if not in 
the world, announces the New York Sun. 
The same thing is said of Mrs. Webb’s 
rope of pearls, which she is fond of wear- 
ing looped elaborately over a velvet cor 
sage. Mrs. John Jacob Astor has a fa- 
mous diamond crown, and Mrs. Stanley 
Mortimer has a coronet of emeralds and 
diamonds. Mrs. George Gould has stun- 
ning jewels, including/a rope of pearls and 
one of diamonds. Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
possesses a curious trio of rings which be 
longed to a Hindu rajah. ‘The rings are 
attached to one another, and though each 
one is for a separate finger, they must all 
be worn at once. The rings are of dull 
gold and contain a fine ruby, two emeralds 
and two diamonds. The setting imitates a 
dragon’s head holding the stones between 
its open jaws. 





How Shall We Make the Most 
of Life. 


What shall one call that quality whichi 
leads some on to make the most of life, 
and the lack of which holds others for- 
ever in the barren lands or at most but 
on the edge of success? Is it a sort of 
genius or is it rather the expression of a 
type of character than the mark of a de 
gree of mental or mechanical adaptability? 

A great many people know how to do 
something, but not a great many people, it 
would seem, know what the world wants 
to have done and what part of it they 
ought to be able to do. With ever-increas- 
ing insistence the question comes home to 
us, Is this state of affairs inevitable or 
remediable? When trained workmen com- 
plain of lack of employment. is the social 
order wrong, are political conditions at 
fault, is it a matter of supply and demand 
for the economists to explain toward solu- 
tion, or is it a moral and mental sifting 
process which is inseparable from the 
progress of the race? Must we apply 
sympathy, and nothing more, to those in- 
effectual persons who must not only Le 
trained by society to do a certain kind of 
work, but must be kept, by society, with 
that specific kind of work to do?—From 
“The Point of View,” in the January 
Scribner’s. 





Storyettes. 


Two young attorneys, says the Phila- 
delphia Call, were talking in the postoffice 
corridor the other day and one of them 
said: 

“Jack, I’ve sworn off smoking. Sort of 
a New Year’s resolution, you know. I 
suppose you have taken some sort of a 
pledge, haven’t you?” 

“No,” replied his friend. “Not one. I 
tried it last year and it failed.” 

“How was that?’ 

“Well, I have always been a sort of 
spendthrift, as you know. So last New, 
Year’s Day I said to myself—‘Jack, every- 
one else is making some sort of a resolu- 
tion, why not make one yourself? So f 
resolyed to save up a little money for a 
rainy cay. That afternoon I placed a 
ten-doliar note carefully away, and—the’ 
next day it rained.” 


A story is told of a former mayor cf; 
Birmingham, England, that he gave orders 
to have his robes of office lined with “‘ver- 
min.”’” When the late Alderman Sturge: 
was mayor, he received’a royal command’ 
to dine and sleep at Windsor. This, of 
course, meant court dress and a sword. 
The court dress was reluctantly submitted 
to, but as a member of the Society of 
Friends, and, moreover, one who had 
greatly distinguished himself in the cause 
of peace, for he had formed one of the. 
peace deputation to the Czar before the 
outbreak of the Crimean war, Mr. Sturge 
would not consent to wear a lethal wea- 
pon. A compromise was happily effected. 
A scabbard and hilt of the usual kind were 
at his worship’s side when the presenta- 
tion to royalty took place, but the sword 
was a mere lath of wood. Fortunately, 
the worthy Quaker was not called upon 
to draw in defense of his sovereign. 








Pain Conquered; Health Re- 
stored by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 


[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM 0. 92,649] 


**T feel it my duty to write and thank 
you for what your Vegetable Com- 
pound has done for me. It is the only 
medicine I have found that has done 
me any good. Before taking your medi- 
cine, I was all run down, tired all the 
time, no appetite, painsin my back and 
bearing down pains and a great suf- 
ferer during menstruation. After tak- 
ing two bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound I felt like a new 
woman. Iamnowecn my fourth bottle 
and all my pains have left me. I feel 
better than I have felt for three years 
and would recommend your Compound 
to every suffering woman. I hope this 
letter will help others to find a cure 
for their troubles.” — Mrs. DELLA 
RemickER, RENSSELAER, Ind. 











The serious ills of women develop 
from neglect of early symptoms. Every 
pain and ache has a cause, and the 
warning they give should not be disre- 
garded. 

Mrs. Pinkham understands these 
troubles better than any local phy- 
sician and will give every woman free 
advice who is puzzled about her 
health. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. Don’t put off writing until 
health is completely breken down, 





Write at the first indication of trouble. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 











‘$50 Gold Given Away! 


The Creat Star Puzzle. 
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We will give Fifty Dollars in Gold to any 


a blank piece of paper so as to form a perfect five-pointed 
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Try it! The money will be 


Star. This can be done. 
lf more than one successful con- 


June 15th, 1899. 


























us 24 of our Arc-Light Electric Lamp 
Five Cents each and return to us $1.20 for same, 
and as a premium for selling the wicks we will give a beauti- 4 
ful Gold-Filled Ring, set with an imported stone, which 
uzzle an expert to distinguish from a i 

which would sell for $100.00; if a different pre- ¢ 
mium is desired, a selection can be made from our large 
premium list sent you with the wicks. 

No money required in advance. Send for wicks, 
and return $1.20, and any premium selected will be promptly 
sent. We will take the wicks back if you cannot sell them. 

Our wicks are = en- 
tirely new. They give a light 
nearly equal to the Electric 
Light, being chemically treated 
with carbon, by means of which 
the white electric light is at- 
tained. Burns one year; no 
trimming required, no smoke, 
making kerosene light equal to 
electricity.. _Do not confound 
our wicks with any of the so- 
called everlasting or indestruct- 
ible wicks now on the market, which are simply fakes. If you ¢ 
sell the first lot more will be sent, if desired, and we will ¢ 
allow you a handsome cash commission for selling them. 
If you do not wish to contest for the prize we Py 

hould be pl d to have you order wicks 
and sell them to secure the premium. Write ¢ 
to-day and we will send the first lot promptly. a 
Arec-Light Concern, Box 5308, Boston, Mass. ¢ 
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j: UP Vear Easy. 
& Ladies at home or traveling, taking orders, 
using aud selling Prof.Gray’s Platers. Pla 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and 
metal goods. No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. Wedo plating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Only 
outfits complete, all tools, lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. —- 
Silver and Nickel, also Me 
aan Plating by new dipping process 
each you the art, furuish seerets and formulas FREE. 
te to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 
. &. Y & OO., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, @ 


DON’T BE HARD UP "2°22. 
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rson ¢ 
who will cut out the six pieces and paste them together on ¢ 


be paid ¢ 


testant the money will be equally divided. The only condi- 4 i 
tion is that every person sending in their name must sell for q | 


Wicks at « 
4; 
poudes diamond 4 | 
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4’ not the flavor of Minnewaski. 


Varieties of Small Fruits for 
New York State. 





The red raspberry, of which we grow the 
Marlboro, Columbian, Miller, Loupen and 
Royal Church, are planted in hills 5 x 3 
feet, and the next year after planting, 
stakes about five feet high are set at each 
hill, and the canes not over five/or six in 
number are tied to them. The’old canes 
and the surplus shoots are removed. the 
following spring, the ground fertilized and 
cultivated. 

While it is quite costly staking this crop 
we think the size and quality of the fruit 
is enough better to make it pay. I have 
received from the Marlboro $350 per acre. 

The black caps have been a paying crop 
in former years for near by markets. I 
have grown several kinds but principally 
Kansas, Nemaha and Gregg. We grow 
them in rows six feet apart, and set them 
three feet apart in the row. We formerly 
_ tied to a single wire, fastened to posts 

about three feet highe We now use a4 

wire on each side of the row and tie the 

wires together about every ten feet. This 

is quicker than tying the canes and holds 
‘them more securely. They cannot get 
down. From one small plot of five-eighths 
of an acre I picked over 5,000 quarts, 
i which sold for $420. 

Blackberries are uncertain crop with me. 
The kinds I am growing are not entirely 
hardy at my place, the Era and the Min- 
' newaski. We grow them in the same way 
as the black caps, with rows eight feet 
apart. We find the two wires the only 
way we can control them, so that we 
can cultivate between the rows. I have 
received over $400 for the fruit from a 
' single acre in one season. Again it would 
take four acres to do it. I am growing 

the Eldorado, but only in a limited way. 
' This berry is sweet, without core, but has 





A great many currants are being grown 
in the Hudson Valley, many growers hav- 
-ing from 20,000 to 25,000 hills. But the 


a, 
price has been low for several seasons. 
Close pruning, fertilizing and spraying are 
essentials in securing a crop. While many 
sold at two and a half to three cents per 
pound in the New York market the past 
season, I have a friend who obtained four 
and a half and five cents. I received this 
j price for my own crop. Quality governs 
! prices, and we must have it in all kinds of 
' fruits if we would get pay for our labor in 
producing it.—Strawberry Culturist. 














and save 


son 
We sell 


jharness 


? or jobbe 
No, 214—Three-spring Extension-Top Car- we sell. 
viage. Price, complete, with lamps, fenders, cur- 
tains, storm apron and pole or shafts, $65; 
retail price, $95. @ 





and guarantee and warrant everything. 















expenses, agents’ and dealers’ commissions, 


We have no Agents. 


at wholesale prices. 
Lest manufacturers ef vehicles and 


consumer pamerey 
have been accustom 

way but just one trial will convince you 
of its advantages. We are not dealers 


styles of harness to select from. NO retails for $25. 
matter where you live, we canreach you. 


We ship our goods anywhere for examination 


Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue—F REE. 


Elkhart Catriage and Hatness Mis. 


allintermediate profits and expenses. Traveling men’s 
bad accounts, etc. 





‘o you direct from our factory 
We are the larg- 





in the world selling to the 

. You may not } 
to dealing this b 4 é 
No. 100—Double Buggy 
rs. e make every article Harness. Price, full nickel 
170 styles of vehicles and 65 trimmed, $17; as good as 





W. B. PRATT; 
Secretary. 


Elkhart, Indiana. 








Do you Want Harness of any Kind? 


If so, we can save you money. Wesell direct to the consumer from our factory. We make 10 
styles of single and double harness, each the best ofits kind—all oak leather. Send 4c. in stamps 
to pay postage and get our 148-page catalogue. KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St. Owego, N.Y. 


Please Menticn Green’s Fruit Grower. 





If you are going 
can for the best veh 





4 No. 3034 Bucey. Price $37.25 | , 
. With : accessories. Every 
ee you can order easily 


4 it back and we will pay the freight both ways. Fi 
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$02 0s ep ole ep eho ele ete ef els ef <9 Doel PROP ar Ps 
ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras. 

You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 


one moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
of buggies, carriages, ‘surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 


‘THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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thing guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 
and safely. If what you order does not suit, send 
rst, get the catalogue. You are welcome to a copy. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
DAMN ’I: G. TREN CEL 


CANNING MACHINERY 4X2 SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
& CO. Chicago, Ill 
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Writeto-day, Catalogue Free. 
Please Mention Gre 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 

Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 
age Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a 

’ the most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. vy 

Grade, 844° every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 

LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 914 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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estimonials from “4” Grade.@ 60 


en’s Fruit Grower. 
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They will make big money for shippers in the 


—— big crops. In our nurseries are over 1,000,000 
y Peach Trees up to the high standard of the Har- 
if rison’s Nurseries, free from insect pests, or disease of any 
kind. Columbian Asparagus Rootsare fortune-build- 
ers for those whocultivatethem. Write for catalogue of al} 

our specialties to-day. HARRISON'S NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. B 





invested in the new Excelsior Strawbe ‘. 






ets of ’99. We have over 21,000,000 straw- 
plants, all healthy, well-rooted, ready to 
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ural Drain Tile 


the earliest, easiest worked and most productive. Makealso Sewer Pipe 
Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what you want. 102 
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ANAME WANTED 
FOR THIS REMAR K- 
ABLE BERRY. We otfer 


$25.00 in cash to any person 
:who will suggest the best 
‘name for this variety. This 
is the largest%nd most pro- 
ductive strawberry, we have 
ever tested, and it is worthy © 
of a good name. We are 
confident that we shall get 
a good name from some of 
our patrons, hence this 
liberal offer to the person 
who sends us the name 
which seems to us to be the 
most desirable aud.appropri- 


ate. 

GC. A. Green to be judge, 

The conditions of. this 
offer dre as follows: Every 
person who buys three 
plants will be allowed to 
suggest one name. A per- 
son who purchases six plants 
will be allowed to suggest 
two names; a pérsoh who 

urchases twelve plants will 
‘be allowed to suggest four names. If 


If you have not-dur catalogue for 





ou order 100 plants you may suggest ten names. Plants 


to be sent by mail, post-paid, without charge for delivering to you. 
1899, send for free copy with pricés and particulars. All 


the leading strawberry and other small fruit plants for sale. 


REYNOLDS 
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EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


> 





+ 


The Gladsome Springtime, 





The word spring has a charming sound 
to the agriculturist or horticulturist. After 
months of comparative. inactivity he re- 
sumes the tillage of the soil. Although 
from year to year he repeats about: the 
same operations: plowing, harrowing, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, sowing or planting seeds, 
transplanting trees or plants, yet his labors 
are more varied than those of the artisan, 
the manufacturer or the merchant. If he 
is a progressive man he probably has new 
ideas, gained from his previous years’ prac- 
tice or observations, from reading, think- 
ing or conversation, that he applies as an 
experiment. This gives new zest to his 
lubors and breaks their monotony. 


When does spring commence? The cal- 
endar is not a reliable guide on this point. 
The first of March is the beginning of the 
spring months but we rarely have much 
spring weather the first half of March. 
Last year we did have spring weather 
from the very first of the month, but this 
year we had very little during the month. 
If spring means the upspringing of vege- 
tation the first of April revealed nothing 
of the kind here and buds upon the trees 
are still quite dormant. It is a common 
opinion that the past Mareh was an un- 
usually cold and unpleasant one, but a 
summary of the weather of March by the 
Observer of the Weather Bureau of Roch- 
ester shows that the mean temperature 
(82 degrees) was one degree warmer than 
the average mean for 29 years. The mean 
for 1872 was 22 degrees and for 1885 
21 degrees, 10 and 11 degrees colder than 
the last March. That it was an unpleas- 
ant month is borne out by statistics as 
well as by human nerves. There were 
but three days in the month entirely ex- 
empt from precipitation of rain or snow. 
True, on three of the 28 days there was 
but a “trace’ while on 25 days the pre- 
cipitation of rain or melted snow amounted 
to .01.of an inch up to .66 of an inch and 
the wind moved 8,013 miles during the 
month. In stormy, blustering January the 
wind moved but 7,410 miles. Therefore, 
it was the high winds, the repeated falls 
of snow or rain and the melting of the 
snow, causing a damp, chilly atmosphere 
that convinced all of us that it was a cold, 
unpleasant month. 

I doubt not that many horticulturists, 
impelled by the knowledge gained the past 
year, have resolved to begin betimes to 
use preventives of fungi and insects. The 
first few moderately warm days that cause 
the buds to expand also cause the eggs of 
some species of insects to hatch and those 
insects that have wintered in a larval 
state, in small cases-on the branches near 
the buds, to crawl forth and enter the 
cpening buds and commence to feed upon 
the more tender leaves and _ blossoms. 
Among those early visitants, the Bud- 
worm, several species of leaf-rollers and 
leaf-folders, the tent-caterpillar, aphides, 
etc., do the most damage and, by the time 
the buds are fully unfolded_the leaves are 
sadly mutilated, presenting a ragged ap- 
pearance, unless these enemies are met 
with a dressing of poison on their first 
food. Germs of various fungi make their 
appearance early upon bark and opening 
leaves and blossoms and, unless promptly 
served with Bordeaux mixture will ger- 
minate and send their mycelia (fine root- 
like threads) into the interiors of leaf and 
bark, absorbing their sap and reducing 
their vitality. Many orchardists lost their 
apple crop, last year, because they were 
guided by the calendar rather than by the 
appearance of the buds. 

Success with garden vegetables, small 
fruits, or large fruits, depends largely 
upon preparation of the soil and the way 
the seeds or roots are planted. The soil 
should be made so fine that the roots of 
growing vegetation shall reach every par- 
ticle in search of nutriment. Few soils are 
so destitute of plant-food that good crops 
may not be grown if the food is available 
and the finer the soil the larger the propor- 
tion that will be soluble and available. 
When we come to plant seeds or roots the 
soil around seeds or roots should be com- 
pacted so as to be brought into contact 
with them and yield to them its food. 
Many gardeners tread in some of their 
seeds and intelligent transplanters press 
the soil around the roots. Strawberry 
plants are very likely to die if the soil is 
not pressed around the roots. There is a 
time to loosen and a time to compact the 
soil. 

MAKING A GARDEN. 


The horticulturist has other work to do 
in early spring besides planting and cul- 
tivating trees and plants. Vegetables en- 
ter properly into the make-up of a good 
daily diet and most vegetables are best 
grown in the family kitchen garden. A‘ 
well planned and a well-kept garden is an 
ornament and a blessing to a rural home. 
In our boyhood days the farmer’s garden 
was usually a small plat of ground, gen- 
erally in the rear, sometimes at the side 
of the dwelling, fenced with pickets to ex- 
clude the chickens; plowed and harrowed 
with the horse team, after which horses 
were excluded during the remainder of the 
season. All subsequent work was accom- 
plished with spade, hoe and fingers. A 
wooden rake was sometimes used upon the 
beds to rake out stones and litter. Around 
next to the fence was a row of currant 
bushes and, perhaps, in one corner, was 
a bed of sage, and some other medicinal 
herbs, that the plowman must be careful 
to spare. Small, narrow, raised beds con- 
tained the vegetables that were to be 
weeded by hand, such as onions, beets, 
lettuce, radishes, parsnips, carrots, ete. 
Oh, well I remember how my back used to 
ache, more than sixty years ago, weeding 
out those beds, after school or on Satur- 
days when there was no school. Rows of 
peas, beans, sweet corn, cucumbers, mel- 
ons, squashes were, planted to be kept 
clean with hoe and fingers. Generally, in 
haying and harvest, when most of the veg- 
etables had matured and been gathered, 
weeds grew and ripened in the neglected 
garden which then became an unsightly 
spot. Later, when I came to lay out my 
own family kitchen garden I learned to 
lay it out in the-form of a lengthened par- 
allelogram, with length much greater than 
breadth, so that most of the cultivation 
could be done with a horse. A sod plat 





GrueEn’s NursERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 























A Farmer’s. Art Gallery 


is the new ‘‘PLANET JR.” catalogue for 1899. Beside telling all about these famous farm 
and garden tools, it gives also 16 full pages of fine photographic views, showing interesting 
farm scenes in California, France, Australia, Manitoba, etc., with the ‘‘PLANET JR.” tools 
“getting in their work,”—the Hand Drills and. Wheel Hoes, the Horse Hoes in all their many 
forms, the wonderful Pivot Wheel and other two-horse tools. 
inspiring catalogue of farm tools ever issued; and it is mailed free upon request. 


tate By, oe S, L. ALLEN & CO0., Box 1107 G, Philadelphia. 


about 
French Mule” and his work. 





It is the most interesting and 


was left at each end upon which the horse 
could turn without trampling down the 
vegetables. All vegetables were planted 
in long rows, wide enough apart to admit 
a cultivator, which was frequently’ used, 
running so close to the plants, that but 
little weeding was left to be done with 
fingers. This arrangement greatly facil- 
itated the culture of the family garden. 


LARGE RECEIPTS FROM SMALL 
ARBA. 


Last year I gave in Green’s Fruit 
Grower an account of two visits to a five- 
acre village lot belonging to Mr. M. N. 
Cook, South Byron, Genesee Co. A few 
weeks since I wrote Mr. Cook soliciting an 
account of sales from his little place and 
received from him a letter giving the de- 
sired information. He said his loss in 
prunes from rot was fully 1,000 nine-pound 
baskets, leaving but 1,850 baskets sold. 
These brought $408.33—a little over three 
cents a pound. This loss from rot in 
prunes and plums is vefy liable to occur, 
but I am confident that fruit growers will 
be able to control it by timely spraying 
with some fungicide that will not discolor 
the fruit nor endanger its consumer. We 
make slow but pretty sure advancement in 
the discovery of safe and effectual remedies 
for the numerous diseases that attack va- 
rious species of fruit. Both Bordeaux mix- 
ture and ammonia copper carbonate have 
been successfully employed to diminish the 
effects of ripe rot in plums, peaches, grapes 
and other fruits. 

There are five acres in Mr. Cook’s lot, 
three and one-half of which is in fruit, in- 
cluding an old apple orchard, the remain- 
der is occupied by house, barn, dooryard, 
garden, etc. The following is his state- 
ment of amounts of sales: 

Cherries and early peaches sold...$ 18 75 


Prunes sold a Buffalo dealer..... 362 14 
Prunes sold to a New York party. 34 29 
Prunes sold to town’s people..... 11 90 
Pears, 126 barrels, sold for....... 264 75 
Pears, 3 barrels sold in New York. 12 00 
Quinces, 5 bbls. sold in Baltimore. 22 58 
Apples, of all classes sold....... - 99 34 
Apples for family use....... ssane aD OC 
ADUMGAICE MINMS., ...066 cevecess . 0 I 

i: | rare bua cine $845 86 


In addition to the fruit he had a well 
stocked kitchen garden that sftipplied the 
family with a variety of vegetables and 
small fruits. I think there are many one 
hundred-acre farms from which much less 
in value is sold. Mr. Cook writes that his 
prospect for fruit the coming year is all 
that he could wish. The Pear Scylla ef- 
fected a lodgment in his orchard of Duch- 
ess and did considerable damage, reducing 
the yield about 50 barrels, be concludes. 

I am much pleased to record such fair re- 
turns from a small area of land. It is an 
earnest of what may be effected when till- 
ers of the soil come to be more familiar 
with the soil, its composition and pro- 
ductive capacities, when they are educated 
to their noble vocation and understand the 
methods of extracting from the soil the 
greatest amount of wholesome, palatable, 
nutritious food. Political economists of the 
pessimistic order have for many years bor- 
rowed trouble in regard to what mankind 
will subsist upon, when population shall 
crowd upon the means of subsistence, when 
the earth shall be unable to produce 
enough to feed its inhabitants, but I am 
of the opinion, judging by the progress that 
has been made during the last half cen- 
tury in applying science to the culture of 
the soil, that the dreaded time will be 
pushed far into the future. 


THE LOUDON RASPBERRY. 


Every friend of the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower must rejoice in the growing 
reputation of the Loudon red raspberry 
which he has placed before the public. It 
receives high commendation from nearly 
every one who has given it a fair trial. 
Experiment stations speak emphatically in 
its praise and, State horticultural societies 
place it at the head of their lists. It was 
brought up by a question near the close of 
the last meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society and I make the fol- 
lowing extract of the discussion from my 
notes in the New York Weekly Tribune: 
“Chairman Willard likes it, thinks it a 
finer berry than the Cuthbert. William 
Smith, a veteran nurseryman of Geneva, 
endorsed Mr. Willard’s commendation. Mr. 
L. H. Reed, Grand Rapids, Wis., finds it 
hardy, enduring 25 degrees below zero. He 
thinks it the grandest red raspberry he has 
seen. Mr. T. S. Hubbard, Geneva, said it 
is the finest at the Geneva Experiment 
Statien.”—P. C. Reynolds. 





Saw the Point Himself, 





The following story is told of a Phila- 
delphia millionaire, who has been dead 
some years: A young man came to him 
one day and asked pecuniary aid to start 
him in business. 

“Do you drink?’ asked the millionaire. 
“Once in a while.” 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year and then 
come and see me.” The young man 
broke off the habit at once, and at the end 
of the year came to see the millionaire 
again. 

“Do you smoke?” asked the successful 
man. 

“Now and then.” 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year, and then 
come and see me again.” 

The young man went home and broke 
away from the habit. It took him some 
time, but finally he worried through the 
year, and presented himself again. 

“Do you chew?’ asked the philan- 
thropist. 

“Yes, I do,” was the desperate reply. 
“Stop it! Stop it for a year, and then 
come and see me again.” 

The young man stopped chewing, but he 
never went back again. When asked by 
his anxious friends why he never called 
on the millionaire again he replied that he 
knew exactly what the man was driving 
at. “He'd have told me that now I had 
stopped drinking and smoking and chew- 
ing I must have saved enough to start my-. 
self in business. And I have.”—Youth’s 
Companion. ; 





Farm Wagon for Only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, IIll., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s 4 Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 
inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material throughs 
out, and really costs but a_ trifle more than 
a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
one year. Catalogue giving full description 
will be mailed oy application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low prices, 
oo any size and width of tire to fit any 
axle. 
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The Poem [ Couldn’t Write. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Kath- 
erine Allerton. 
To write a bers I once did try 
But it caused me many a weary sigh. 
I thought and thought with ht and. main, 
Then scratched my head and thought again. 


But not a rhyme would come to me, 
Though I were anxious as could be. 

I held my pen with a nervous grasp 
And tried to think of a rhyme for task. 


“Life’s duties’? next came to my mind 
But no rhyming word was I able to find. 
Faith, Hope and Charity came next, 
But when unmatched I grew perplexed. 


For I thought I had talent as a poet 
And I wished to let my friends al! know It, 
So I tried and tried my very best 
To make in art this one conquest. 


Now poetry looks s0 easy to make, 

I _ ht any one could, if the time he’d 
ake; 

But all my thinking nothing availed 

And I had to acknowledge that I had failed. 


Experience’s lesson is sometimes dear 
But I learned right then to stick to my 

sphere. 
I’m no longer a poet in my fondest wishes, 
But I’m an excellent hand at washing dishes. 


Churning, cooking, washing and sewing, too, 
And the thousand and one things women do, 
Now I find that my life is filled with joy 
That rivals that of the “Barefoot Boy.” 


Since I’ve quit trying my poetic wings 
And carefully do the commonplace things 
That make our home so peaceful and grand 
And the pleasantest place in all the land. 





A Home Market for Straw- 
berries. 





I find that to get a good home market 
for strawberries it is necessary to observe 
the following points, says the Country 
Gentleman. 

1. Never sell any except fresh berries. 

2. Give honest measure. 

3. Use care in grading your berries. The 
kind of pickers you employ will often de- 
cide whether you will keep or lose a cus- 
tomer. 

4. Get around early in the morning. This 
is quite necessary, as other growers will 
often take this advantage to get some of 
your customers; the first man around gets 
the best chance, and in fact if a grower 
gets in the habit of not starting on his 
route until two or three hours after sun- 
rise he will find his profits much less, and 
often a surplus left over. I find a good 
way is to have one wagon on the market 
selling from house to house from early in 
the morning until 11 o’clock, and another 
wagon bringing the berries from the 
patch. Then follow the same plan in an- 
other part of the town in the afternoon, 
beginning at 2 P. M., as a large trade for 
tea can be worked up. I always notice 
that in the three hours before tea con- 
sumers are generally anxious to get fresh 
berries. 

5. Do not depend on one variety alone. 
Some customers like an acid berry, while 
others will not have anything but the 
sweeter kinds—like Haverland. I find the 
Warfield and Enhance the best sellers for 
canning. If you have the tart and sweet 
varieties; there is no reason why you 
should not hold your customers’ trade 
when you once have it, providing you ob- 
serve the golden rule in dealing with them. 

6. Neatness of one’s clothes and general 
appearance, as well as a neat rig and a 
well-groomed horse, help to sell berries as 
well as anything else. 

7. I find courtesy to customers goes a 
great way; if a man will not be a gentle- 
man in business, he cannot hold all his 
customers. 

8. If you grow berries that you are 
pleased to have people look at, place a 
small advertisement in the leading local 
papers during berry season. It does not 
cost much, and besides, the editor may 
even take his pay in-berries. 

9. The grower should always be ready 
to make any mistake on his part perfectly 
right before he leaves the customer. It 
doesn’t pay to be too close in dealing; bet- 
ter give a penny to a customer in making 
change rather than appear as if you 
wanted to squeeze the penny too hard. 





A Bit of Wedding Cake. 





“But what shall I do with it?” he asked 
helplessly. 

She looked up at him and laughed as he 
stood dangling a square, white box by its 
satin ribbon. 

“There’s a certain inanity in treasuring 
another fellow’s wedding cake.’ Won’t 
you take it,—as a gift?” 

“Thanks, no,” she answered. “I havea 
sufficiency; besides, the charm is broken if 
you give it away.” 

“Charm?” he echoed. ‘What charm has 
an infinitesimal piece of cake that would 
not stay the appetite of a mosquito? Silly 
custom this, anyhow, of ——” 

“Do you mean to say,” she interrupted 
solemnly, “that you have attained unto 
years of discretion and have never tried 
the charm that: lies in a bride’s cake?” 
“Never!” he averred. 

She looked so bewitching in her brides- 
maid array that he would have sworn to 
any fact or fallacy whatsoever could he 
thereby prolong the tete-a-tete. In seek- 
ing a spot where perchance that ubiqui- 
tous best man might be eluded, he had 
found this curtained corner of the porch. 
“Then you must try it before you are a 
night older,” she said, with a pretty air of 
authority. ‘Cut a card into seven slips 
and give me a pencil, and I’ll do the rest.” 
He obeyed with unwonted docility. . 
“This is merely a short and sure way to 
find out whom you are to marry,” she re- 
sumed. : 

“IT know whom I want to marry. I don’t 
need a piece of cake and seven slips of 
paper to tell me that.” 

“Whom one wants to marry and whom 
one marries are not always the same indi- 
vidual!’ she replied sententiously. 

“Oh! was his only audible remark. 
“Now,” she went on, “I shall write a 
name on each of these six pieces and leave 
one blank,—for bachelorhood, you know.” 
“Um! he assented. 

“Then you will place them under your 
pillow, with the wedding cake, and draw 
out one each morning; the last one——~” 
with a pause of emphasis. 

“T understand,” he broke in. “The last 
shall be first. But I can’t think of six 
names; one is so indelibly written on my 
heart that——” 

“Oh, I can arrange that!’ she inter 
rupted blithely. ‘You know they must be 
written by some one else, anyway,—some 
disinterested person.” 

“Oh!”—very humbly. 

But as he watched her brows wrinkle in 
such perplexity, he concluded that it was 
not such a bad thing efter all, this idea of 
tying up wedding cake in boxes, and he 
became convinced that weddings, on the 
whole, were not such a bore when he saw 
the ubiquitous best man peer into the half- 
light of the veranda and retire precipi- 
tately. 

“There’s one thing I forgot,’? she was 
saying; ‘‘each slip must be destroyed as it 
is drawn out, and only the last one read.” 
“Humph! Strict requirements, these! It 
would give a fellow some satisfaction, per- 
haps, to know whom he had escaped.” 
“Oh, but the charm won’t work unless 
you do! Promise, now,’’—imperatively. 
And he promised. Then—— 

“Oh, I say,” he cried, interrupting the 
writing again. “You'll put your Own 
hame down, won’t you?” 
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“Shall I?” she queried doubtfully. 


“Well, rather.” 
was dim, she saw something in his eyes 
that made her add hastily: 

“Oh, very well, since it is by request.” 

On the eighth day thereafter she re- 
ceived ‘the following telegram: 

“Your name seventh, Has charm 
worked ?” 

And it was not till their honeymoon was 
at its zenith that she told him—confidenti- 
ally,—that each bit of cardboard had borne 
the same name, and there had been no 
blank.—Montreal Herald. 


_ 


Value of Shrubs and Fruits. 








At the meeting of the Vermont Horti- 
cultural Society, President Buckham, of 
the Vermont University, said that he had 
a small place on which he planted about 
$25 worth of trees and small fruits. When 
he came to sell the place, he found that 
the trees and fruit had added $1,000 to 
the value of the place. We have seen 
many cases where the addition of trees, 
shrubs and fruits to a country place has 
added both to its rental and selling value. 
We found this out in hunting for a farm 
to buy or rent. Where ornamental trees 
and fruits were abundant and well-cared- 
for, not only was the price higher, but the 
demand from buyers was very much 
greater.—Rural New Yorker. 





Fruit Eating Animals. 





The sweet and luscious grapes are eaten 
with great relish by horses, cows and 
sheep. Deer are fond of grapes, and often 
do much damage in California vineyards. 
Hogs fatten upon grapes, rabbits love 
them, and a number of the wild animals, 
as the elephant and camel, will eat them. 

The apple ranks high in favor, and 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, hogs and many 
of the wild animals eat apples with avid- 
ity. The elephant and deer are fond of 
them, while others become accustomed to 
them after a trial or two. All the domes- 
tic fowls and many of the wild birds are 
fond of apples. ° 

The fig is the favorite fruit among ani- 
mals, and camels, horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep and goats will eat this fruit as 
readily as man. The elephant considers it 
a dainty, while all the fowls greedily de- 
vour figs. 

The Esquimaux dog will eat almost any 
of the dried fruits. The sour or acid fruits, 
as the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, etc., 
as well as sour plums, and the bitter olives 
are rarely eaten. 

Nothing, perhaps, is so bitter as olives 
freshly picked, yet after they turn purple 
and black, hogs soon learn to devour them. 

Peaches are not a favorite except with 
a few animals, though rabbits fancy them. 

The cherry is a delicacy much sought 
after by the whole feathered tribe. 

It is well known that rabbits, rats and 
squirrels all eat apples. 

The ostrich will consume half a dozen 
kinds of fruit—Waverley Magazine. 





Possibilities of a Town Lot. 





What is the horticultural possibility of 
the ordinary town lot? That it may be 
great and important is shown by what a 
certain enterprising citizen of Santa Mon- 
ica, Los Angeles county, has done. Here 
is the story as told by the Santa Monica 
Outlook: 

The lot at the corner of Arizona avenue 
and Third street is 50x150 feet, compris- 
ing, therefore, 7,500 square feet of ground. 
It is the property of Dan McCarty, the 
tailor, a man whose personality is familiar 
to every resident of Santa Monica. 

Originally, this lot was like about 
ninety-nine out of every hundred lots 
within the town limits. Now there may 
be one in every one thousand lots that 
is equakin productiveness, but that is a 
matter of doubt. 

Deduct from the 7,500 feet 400 square 
feet for McCarty’s little shop and dwell- 
ing, 400 feet for the walk extending from 
front to alley, and 500 feet for wood stor- 
age, furnace room, etc., and you have 
6,200 square feet under tillage. 

On this lot are thriving seven apple 
trees, three peach trees, twenty lemon 
trees, ten orange, one French prune, two 
guava, one loquat and four tomato trees, 
all in bearing; also four everbearing black- 
berry bushes. 

Of these fruits one can pick from the 
trees to-day lemons, oranges, tomatoes, 
guavas and blackberries. The latter are 
plucked every month in the year; the 
guavas have borne three crops this year, 
and the fourth is now coming on; the to- 
mato trees have given two crops. From 
the lemon tree ten boxes have already 
been gathered, and it is estimated that 
they now carry an average of one box to 
each tree. The apple, peach, pear, etc., 
have borne bountifully of most excellent 
fruit the present year, as indeed they have 
every year since coming into bretug.— 
California Fruit Grower. 





Don’t Throw Away an Old 

* Acme” Harrow. 
“It is an implement that never wears 
out. Viz.: only the coulters wear, and 
they can be replaced at small cost.’’ 
The Manufacturer will furnish Extra 
Parts for any “Acme” Harrow made since 
the beginning of the world, and at very 
Reasonable Prices. See advertisement in 
another column. 





Three Hundred Varieties of 
Flower Seeds, Free by Mail. 





Green’s Twenty-days’ Offer.—Chas. A. 
Green offers to send by mail, post-paid, a 
packet of mixed flower seeds, containing 
over three hundred varieties of flowers, on 
the following terms: 

He will mail you the above seeds free 
on receipt of 35 cents for Green’s Fruit 
Grower for nine months to January Ist, 
1901. 

He will mail you the above seeds free 
upon receipt of 25 cents for any of his 
books, which are also to be sent by mail, 
postpaid. These books are, first, Green’s 
American Fruit Growing; second, Green’s 
American Poultry Keeping; chird, Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culture; fourth, 
Green’s Four Books on Fruit Culture; 
fifth, Green’s How We Made the Old 
Farm Pay. 

Remember, this offer is good for only 
twenty days. Send for it at once if you 
desire it. This is a very attractive offer, 
and the seeds we shall mail you will give 
you great delight and comfort. 





And though the light 


He Cures Rupture 


Amazing Success of a Plan In. 
vented by Dr. Rice, 








No Pain Nor Operation and q 
Perfect Home Cure, 





Dr. W. S. Rice, of 850 B. Main St., Adam 
Y., who has spent wi his life in the study’ = 
abdominal rupture ‘as perfected a system of 
treatment that perznanently and perfectly cureg 





MR. H. G. BROWN, Elkton, Ore. 


any rupture no matter how old or severe a ca 
it — be. It would be good news if he only = 
sured his patients of comfort but when he posi. 
tively and absolutely guarantees that his system 
will cure, surely this is enough to instill enthu- 
pmo into the hope of the most despairing suf. 
‘The doctor has written a book on rupture th 
®xplains every detail of his method an f this book 
he will mail free toeveryone who wri‘es for it. 
Dr. Hice is too modest to permit the publication 
of his enone gy but one of his cured patients, Mr. 
H. G. Brown, of Elkton, Ore., a fine old gentle. 
man, consented to allow his picture to accom- 
pany his statement regarding the marvelous cure 
which Dr. Rice caused in his case. 


Mr. Brown says:—“*I am very ha»py 
acknowledge that Dr. Rice’s methoa deamaleean 
cured me of a dangerous rupture. [| have s-1a 
done all kinds of hard work on a farm and have 
been as strong and capable as in my younger 
days before being ruptured. If all’ ruptured 
people would try this method I am certain they 
*ould be cured as Dr. Rice has a system that is 
simple, cheap, comfortable, healing and satis. 
factory to such a degree that from thie very first 
day a man becomes wonderfully relieved and 
satisfied. I cannot endorse the plan tuo strongly, 
It cured me and has cured many others who 
were encouraged by my success.” 

Do not be backward about writing for Dr, 
Rice’s free book. It will interest you deeply and 
tells in a very convincing manner just wy he 
curesrupture. Write to-day. Address Dr. W, 
8. Rice, 350 B. Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
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Makes the Lawn Beautiful 


= Pre 
and adds tothe attractiveness and val: 
of the home, it’s streng and ‘tania 
keeps out everything out .ne sunshine. 
When set with our rir«mental Steel 
Posts it will iast indefinitely. 31, 37, 43 
avd 49 inches high, as you *ish. Un- 
equaled for School Lawas, Ch:rch En- 
rlosures, Parks, Cemeteries, Private 
ots, ete. Catalogue FREE. . * P 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 54, Ellwood Cily. Fa. a 
r Room 14, 299 Broadway, New York City. ) 
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With cur DUPLEX Actomaitic? 
Bali-Bearing Machine, vou csn jx 
use your old plain and brrb} 

me wire, making 100 styles, aniid § 
| to i0rodsaday. New Wire costs § 
12 to 22c. per Rod ® 

4@ Makes the best‘fence on earth. fi 
We send Machines 21 irial. 

—S Were Awerded First Premium and & 


IW Gold Medal 


on Machines, Farm and Orna- @ 
mental Fence at Omaha Ex- 
position. Plain, Barbed and 
Golled Spring Wire 
Farm and Ornamental Fence & 

_ — * —, 
Maem prices. ustrated Catalogue ig 
g Free for the asking. Address § 
S KITSELMAN BROS. 
m Box 50 Ridgeville, ind. B 
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, Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to * 

= 60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. [ Easy to Build hd 

rT and Cheap.] Thousands in use. eives material gale 

\ i at wholesale prices. Write for catalog. » 
| CYCLONE | ENCE 60., HOLLY, MICH, * 
— F . aukegan, Ill., Cleveland, i 
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A three ply cable on eachedge. Aiways taut. To 
erect simply strain cables. The Gnly fence suitable 
for Lawn, Garden, Orchard, Park, Cemetery and 
Field. Address 


RANDALL FENCE C0., 


LE ROY, N.Y. 
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LIBRARY FOR 
FRUIT GROWERS 
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under one cover, devoted 
first to Apple Cultures 
second, Pear Culture 
third, Plum and Cherty 





Culture; fourth, [ast 

berry "and Blackber!d 

Culture; fifth, Stray 

berry, Currant, Goose 

berry and Persime® 

D Culture, illustrated 0" 

Ul der one leatherette cove’ 
— price 25c., post-paid, ¢ 


mailed free as a premium with Green’s rut 
Grower, one year, 4 
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Make Money 


on your cabbages, onions and early 
beets. How? Force their growth 
with applications of 
Nitrate of Soda, 
the quickest of all fertilizers. Es-j 
) vonage adapted to early vegeta- 
les. Produces size and quality at 
the same time. Book, ‘‘Mbod for 
Plants,” tells how and why. Free 
by addressing John A. Myers, 
12—G John St., New York. 
Nitrate for sale by 
BALFOUR, WILLIAMSON & CO., | 
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if you will write us at once for par 
ticulars. 
first-class in every respect. 


LOW PRICE FOR SURPLU 


APPLE, PEAR AND PLUM TREES 


FOR TWENTY DAYS ONLY. 


We have several varieties of app!é 
pear, plum and peach trees in sur plus, 
which we can sell at special low prices 


These are superior tree 
Address; 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO» 











27 William St., New York. 
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A NEW MICROBE. 


From Paris Comes Word of the New Microbe 
Discovered by Professor Fahrig, the 
Hminent Bacteriologist, which, It 
Has Been Proved, Causes 
Baldness. 


HOW THE MICROBE WORKS. 


What is Needed to Stop its Ravages and 
Prevent Our Descendants from Being 
a Race of Bald Heads. 


FALLING HAIR IS CURABLE. 


Paris, April 25.—Prof. E. Fahrig, tive 

eminent professor of chemistry and doctor 
of science, has made public the nature of 
his latest discoveries in regard to fibre, 
human hair and the microbe which causes 
dandruff, falling hair, gray hair and bald- 
ness. 
In his treatise lately published he de- 
serives his experiments as to the conta- 
gious properties of dandruff, as caused by 
the transferring of the microbe from ene 
person to another in hair brushes, etc., 
end also explains how the microbe can be 
destroyed by proper germicidal and mi- 
erobicidal applications. 

His formulae have been used in the 
preparation of Cranitonie Hair Food, as 
made in Paris at the laboratories of the 
Cranitonic Hair Food Co., according to 
his directions, and this article is there- 
fore the only logical and scientific treat- 
ment for all hair and scalp diseases. 

The American laboratories in New York 
City. to prove its wonderful efficacy, 
have advertised to give away a free bot- 
tle to every applicant, by mail prepaid to 
any address, und have in consequence 
been deluged with applications. 

Those of our readers who wish to take 
advantage of this free offer should send 
their name and address to the Cranitonie 
Hair Food Co., 526 West Broadway, New 
York City, mentioning Green’s’ Fruit 
Grower, when the free bottle will be sent 
them direct by mail prepaid. 


Colorado Gold an 
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preduce less in value than her farms, 
orchards and gardens. A fruit tree costs 
but a few cents. In a few years the fruit 
gives an annual return of as many dollars. 
This is by irrigation. A few dollars invested 
in orchard lands for a few years, gives you a 
certain income soon, better than Savings Banks 
or U. S. Bonds, and as safe. Ample refer- 
ences given. Write us for printed matter. 


The Colorado Farm and Live Stock Company, 
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DENVER, - ~ COLORADO. 
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Improved simplexmag- 
netic safety-razor out- 
fits given absolutely 
free. Only one toa per- 
s0n.Every razor so fine- 
ly adjusted impossible 
to cut or scratch the 
face. To introduce into 
every home our Shav- 
}{| ing &Complexion Soap, 
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afterashave. Wegive ab rsabsolutely free. Send 
10 cts. silver or stamps for sample cake soap, & we will 
send one at once securely boxed, prepaid. Razor made from 
finest Sheffield steel, can bo used in any position walking, 
riding in wagon or cars, cr on ship in storm with ease & 
sufety.no more effort than it takes to comb your hair. 
We make this liberal offer knowing you wil] appreci- 
atethe present, ~ Show our goods & it wiilbethe means of 
working up a trade in half the time that we could by the 
old regular way of advertising. Home Supply €o., 
815 Madison Ave., Dept. 33 4 New York City. 
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for PATENT CAP ROOFING: at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
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CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 
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Some Cabbages mature two weeks earlier 
than the rest of the crop. 


Planted in soil? Of course not. 


JADOO FIBRE. 


Send for our new catalogues. 


THE AMERICAN JADOO CO., 


822 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS, 


The Philosophy of Cultivation. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by_our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 
If there is any one thing that the farmer, 
fruit grower and gardener needs to under- 
stand more thoroughly than another it’ is 
the true philosophy of cultivation. And 
then he should know just how to practice 
it to the best advantage. Although every- 
one who pretends to do even a little work 
in the soil has a purpose in stirring it, and 
that purpose is, to make the plants or trees 
grow. Yet, how few really know all that 

they ought about this simple subject. 

The old idea was that the main benefit 
of cultivation comes from the killing of 
weeds. It is true enough that weeds are 
robbers of the soil and should be destroyed 
on sight, or more easily and profitably, be- 
fore they are seen above ground. But con- 
servation of moisture in the soil and sub- 
soil is the chief benefit resulting from cul- 
tivation. Another of the old notions was 
that it required deep cultivation to keep 
crops growing. The plow and the big sin- 
gle and double shovel plows were used 
almost entirely in working corn and all 
other crops. The orchards and _ berry 
patches were also worked with these tools. 
My father was one of a few who used to 
harrow his corn and potatoes just before 
and soon after they came up, but he was 
considered a little ‘“‘cranky’’ by some of the 
neighbors, in trying new fangled notions. 

Now all this is changed, except with 
some who cling to the old idea, and that 
too, in the face of improved methods of 
rulture. ‘The tendency of modern agricul- 
ture is decidedly towards shallower and 
leveler culture. Indeed, it has already 
been adopted by the majority of progres- 
sive farmers and fruit growers. Deep 
plowing before planting farm crops, or be- 
fore the roots of trees and berry plants 
have filled the soil is all right. Moreover, 
it is highly beneficial, because it makes the 
ground loose and porous just as deep as 
the plow goes. Soil so treated will be able 
to hold more water than that which is 
more compact below, because it was 
plowed shallow. After the soil is filled 
with roots it should not be stirred deeply, 
for that would seriously disturb them and 
check the growth of both root and top. 

A tree or plant may have too many or 
too long branches for our convenience cr 
for its best fruitage: but not so with the 
roots. They are the feeders--the sbsorb- 
ing organs through which the nourishment 
is taken into the circulation of the sap and 
thus distributed to the remotest twig and 
leaf. They need every encouragement to 
grow. Plenty of moisture and_ suitable 
focd will do that, and it will, at the same 
time, make the parts above ground grow 
correspondingly well. If the roots are not 
healthy and vigorous neither can the top 
be so. One is dependent upon the other. 
Therefore, whatever plans will most effect- 
ively, and, at the same time, most cheaply 
provide and maintain these conditions are 
those to be followed. These are deep and 
most thorough preparation and enrichment 
of the soil, followed by shallow but very 
frequent cultivation of the surface. Level 
culture will present surface to ihe 
evaporating influence of the air than ridge 
or hill culture. In many eases it is not 
necessary to stir the soil more than an 
inch or two deep; but it must be done thor- 
oughly. It should be made as fine as dust, 
and the dryer it is the moister the soil be- 
neath will remain. 

The philosophy is, that a dusty mulch 
acts as a non-conductor of moisture. Noth- 
ing is-more scientifically true; nor is there 
any principle of agriculture or horticulture 
as easy of practical demonstration. It 
has been proven true many thousands of 
times. There is nothing done on the fari 
that is of more importance to the growing 
of good crops of any kind. 

There are many tools made to serve the 
purposes of those who wish to follow out 
these ideas. Wehavesubsoilers, scratchers, 
scrapers, rollers and grinders of almost 
every description imaginable. Any tool 
that will the most thoroughly pulverize the 
first two or three inches of the surface is 
the most useful cultivator. Last month 
Mr. Halliday gave descriptions and diree- 
tions for using many of the best of them. 
None that I have ever used is of move gen- 
eral utility than the “weeders.” We are 
now using one of the latest styles of this 
implement. It has flat teeth except at the 
points, and does better work than the 
round toothed styles; because there is less 
tendency for them to spring sidewise. It 
is the best tool we have ever used on the 
farm. It takes such a wide land—7T4 fect 
—and reduces the cost of cultivation of the 
orchards and fields to only a trifle of what 
it was with narrow tools. Nor does it 
hurt the plants in working ordinary crops; 
although the teeth pass through and over 
the hills and rows. We used it in cover- 
ing our potatoes this spring; going diagon- 
ally both ways across the rows after ‘he 
seed was dropped in the furrows. For 
keeping an orchard in mellow condition 
there is nothing better. I saw one of the 
best orchardists in Michigan using such an 
implement in his peach orchards. One of 
his men told me that with one horse and 
this tool he had gone over an orchard of 
75 acres both ways twice each week that 
season except when it had rained and 
made the ground too wet. T'wenty-five 
acres per day can easily be covered. When 
I was there the soil was as mellow as a 
garden ought to be.> For the last thirty 
years I have used a fork hoe in my garden 
and field work wherever hand tools were 
needed for hoeing. A blade hoe we rarely 
use for anything else than cutting sprouts 
from about stumps. - 

There is nothing like a trial to prove the 
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value or defects of anything. We should 
lay aside our prejudices and give every- 
thing that appears at all reasonable a fair 
trial. It might seem that a box with stones 
in it, rigged so as to be dragged along 
garden and orchard rows would not be ¢ 
good clod-masher, but it is, and I have 
seen it used with excellent results. 

Let me urge those who have not faith- 
fully tested the dust mulch in the orchard, 
berry patch, garden and field, instead of 
the old system of deep cultivation, by 
which the roots are broken and the land 
thrown into ridges, try it this year. 





Summary of Spraying in Ohio. 


co ee 


The failures of apple erops in recent 
years have been largely due to the de- 
structive action of the apple scab fungus. 

This is shown by the fact that sprayed 
trees have often yielded fruit when others 
were barren, or partially so. In one case 
a sprayed tree gave about $3.00 worth of 
fruit more than an unsprayed tree along- 
side. 

The trouble seemed to be at its worst 
in 1898, with some improvement in 1894, 
and disappeared almost wholly in 1895. 

The cause of its cessation was the con- 
tinued dry weather. 

This condition cannot be expected to pre- 
vail beyond one or two seasons, and the 
former state of affairs may return at any 
time. 


The office of a fungicide is to prevent 
the growth of fungi, hence the proper 
course to pursue is to take advantage of 
the present conditions, and to seek to hold 
the disease in check, by spraying. 

It is advisable to spray young trees just 
planted, as well as those that are in 
bearing. 

Two applications of Paris green have 
not kept the apple worm in check, but the 
past season four sprayings gave quite sat- 
isfactory results. 

In spraying apple trees for the scab it is 
well to do as much of the work before the 
time of blooming as possible, and as little 
after that time as need be, because the 
mixture injures the appearance of some 
kinds, if used too late. 

The Belmont, Benoni, Ben Davis, Early 
Harvest, Maiden’s Blush, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, Rambo, Red Canada 
and Rome Beauty, are greatly benefited by 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 

Baldwin, Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, 
Peck’s Pleasant, R. I. Greening and Rox- 
bury Russet have not shown much im- 
provement under the treatment. 

Nearly all varieties of pears are im- 
proved by spraying, but not all in the 
same manner, and some are injured by late 
applications, 

Bordeaux mixture is beneficial to plum 
trees, and the cureculio may be held in 
check with Paris green, but the difficulty 
is increased in proportion as the plum trees 
are surrounded by other trees which har- 
vor the cureulio. At present it seems best 
to fight the curculio both by spraying and 
eatehing. ; 

Peaches and American plums should be 
sprayed with half strength mixture, if 
applied when in leaf. 

The most useful fungicide is the Bor- 
deaux mixture, and in making it an excess 
of lime is advised. Copper carbonate and 
potassium sulphide are useful in a limited 
way, to replace the Bordeaux mixture 
where it cannot well be used. 

Apple and pear trees should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture twice before 
blooming, and once or twice after, accord- 
ing to. variety, using six ounces of Paris 
green to a barrel of the mixture, the third 
and fourth times. Two more applications 
of Paris green, four ounces to the barrel, 
are advisable in some cases. 

Three or four applications of Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green are.advised for 
plum trees, after blooming, using the cur- 
culio catcher still later. 

Two sprayings, half strength, of Bor- 
deaux mixture and Paris green combined, 
are advised for cherry trees, after bloom- 
ing. 

Grape vines require three or four spray- 
ings with Bordeaux mixture; two before 
the fruit sets and two after; and two ap- 
plications of copper carbonate still later. 

Raspberry plants should be sprayed once 
before the leaves open, with Bordeaux 
mixture, and the young canes two or three 
times later, with the same, half strength. 

Hither Bordeaux mixture or potassium 
sulphide may be used for the mildew on 
gooseberry plants, and white hellebore for 
the currant worm. 

A spray pump should have the parts 
with which the mixture comes in contact 
made of brass, or some material which 
will not corrode. The appliances needed 
for spraying large trees are about twenty- 
five feet of good rubber hose and ten feet 
of tubing, on the end of which the nozzle 
is fastened. <A large air chamber is help- 
ful, and some form of an agitator is nec- 
essary..—Ohio Experiment Station Bulletin. 





Loudon Red Raspberry in Ohio. 


Mr. Read: Professor Green has asked 
whether there was a difference between 
the Loudon and the Cuthbert. The differ- 
ence is this; the Cuthbert without protec- 
ion is no use in the North, and the Loudon 
is a more satisfactory grower in every re- 
spect, and perfectly hardy. 

Mr. Farnsworth: There is another re- 
spect in which the Loudon excels the Cuth- 
bert, and that is the case in picking the 
fruit. The Cuthbert grows exceedingly 
rank, and it is very difficult to pick. In 
the Loudon the fruit is more exposed to 
view, being of a more dwarfed growth, 
and more productive. I have heard reports 
that the Eureka black raspberry was difli- 
cult to establish, but that has always 
seemed strange to me, because it is so 
much at variance with my own experience. 
I have secured better results with it than 
with any other berry I have ever planted. 
From Ohio Horticultural Report, 1899. 





—‘The lighting of a room,” says the 
Pharmaceutical Era, “depends, to a large 
extent upon the color and the material of 
the walls; in other words, upon the per- 
centage of light reflected by them. Re- 
eent experiments have shown the propor- 
tion of light reflected to be in percentages 
as follows: Black velvet, 0.4; black cloth, 
1.2; black paper. 4.5: dark blue, 6.5; dark 
green, 10.1; light red, 16.2; dark yellow, 
20; blue, 30; light yellow, 40; light green, 
46.5: light orange, 54.8; white, 70; mirror, 
92.3.” 





| CURE FITS 


When I say I cure fits I do not mean 
merely to stop them for a time and then 
have them return again. I mean a 
radical cure. I have made the disease 
of Fits, Epilepsy or Falling Sickness a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy 
to cure the worst cases. Because others 
have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
treatise and a Free Bottle of my infalli- 
ble remedy. Give Express and Post 


ce. 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D. 4 Cedar St., N. Y 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


‘ 





Grand Rapids, March 26, 1899.- 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Will you please answer through your 
valuable paper: I have a sandy farm 
which I have planted to peaches. Would 
it be a good idea to put three or four 
Shovels of clay soil in the holes you dig 
to plant the trees in? I expect to plant 
more and would like to know if you 
thought that would help the trees. I 
have been a reader of your paper for five 
years and would not give it up. An old 
subscriber. Yours, F. G. H. 

(Reply: I should never place heavy, 
sticky or lumpy clay near the roots of 
any tree or plants. A few shovelfuls, or 
more, of fine, loose, friable clayey loam 
placed about the roots of your peach trees 
would be helpful, but not strictly neces- 
sary if your soil is fairly rich. If not rich, 
a mulch of a few forkfuls of manure 
placed around the tree after it is planted, 
on top of the ground, would act as a muleh 
and assist the tree in getting a start.— 
Editor). 


Iron Shavings for Fruit Trees. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Riding on the train with ex-Governor 
R. W. Furnas yesterday he remarked that 
he had just visited the machine shops of 
the Dempster Manufacturing Company at 
Beatrice and saw there a great quantity 
of filings and shavings of iron, and he was 
reminded that many years ago when they 
had machine shops at Brownville he used 
the shavings from turning lathes and 
filings and iron waste about his pear trees 
and also with other fruit trees; that he 
had found the use of these very valuable 
indeed to incorporate in the soil about 
fruit trees and especially pear trees. He 
thought it had a remarkable influence in 
guarding against blight and improving the 
quality of the fruit. 

He remarked that the venerable Mr. 
Wilder, president of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, had stated to him very 
many years ago that one thing we needed 
out here for success in the growing of 
pears was more iron in the soil; that in 
New England they had a_ considerable 
amount of it in the soil—in some places all 
they needed; where not as much as needed 
it was advantageous and profitable to ap- 
ply it. Mr. furnas remarked that it had 
been his habit to secure a quantity of tin 
ans, any iron serap waste, and dig it 
into the soil about his trees, that he had 
found it a marked benefit. 

To this treatment and to the spraying of 
his trees with Bordeaux mixture he had 
attributed his freedom from pear blight. 
In an orchard of 700 pear trees last sea- 
son he found only one small branch that 
showed the slightest trace of blight. He 
also uses red vermillion and a little boiled 
oil to coat the trunks of his pear trees. 
He thinks there is something in that. He 
also thoroughly believes in spraying to 
guard against fungus diseases, codling 
moth, and other insect enemies. 

Doubtless the iron parts of the great 
amount of farm machinery that is lying 
waste on almost any farm in the country 
could be utilized to better advantage in 
burying it in pieces under fruit trees than 
to sell it to the junk man for $5.00 per 
ton.—E. F. Stephens. 


Idaho Pears and Others. 


Mr. C. A. Green: 

Dear Sir.—I am more than pleased with 
pear trees I purchased two years ago. 
planted on what neighbors called a clay 
knob (sandy yellow clay) sloping to east 
enough to seldom let water stand long; 
got 210 trees in all; three died last year. 
I'wo years from planting we had over 100 
trees in bloom, but the cold, rainy spring 
spoiled some. We saved on 10 Dwart 
Duchess from three to five pears, some 
weighing 15 ounces to the surprise of 
neighbors. One D’Anjou had 380 pears. 
We ripened 10—very good. Five Bartlett 
Seckels ripened each from three to eight 
large specimens, but the best is to come. 
We ripened one Idaho of 14 ounces, the 
only one in busy time. It got ripe on 
tree. We kept it one week then ate it up. 
I am a lover of pears and good pears, but 
we could not help but say that this was 
the best flavored and finest grain pear we 
ever met. I have 20 trees and agents say 
they blight badly. I hope not. Have had 
no sign of blight on any and I have quite 
a variety of Dwarfs and Standards. I 
have Wilder, Bartlett, Bartlett Seckel, 
Vermont Beauty, Flemish Beauty, Idaho, 
Kieffer, Duchess D’ Anjou, Garber, Shel- 
don, Howel, Marguerite, Lincoln, Law- 
rence, Clairgeau. All have made good 
growth. I have cultivated with dise and 
harrow till last of June. The middle of 
July cut back two-thirds of new wood to 
get good shape, low tops and bless you if 
you were to see them all full of butts. 
Expect some fruit if nothing happens. The 
currants and gooseberries are doing fine 
and grapes done all they could two years 
from planting. Moore’s Diamond done 
well. So did Worden and Moore’s Early. 
Last two seasons were hard on HEnglish 
gooseberries. I lost some. 

If this helps the Green’s Fruit Grower 
you may use it, or if you wish send for 
more information.—Yours truly, A. &., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Advice Wanted. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Enclosed find note about currants and 
raspberries, and I wish to ask for a bit 
of advice. My husband has just pur- 
chased three acres of land, and it lies 
bare of trees or fruit of any kind. it 
has a gentle slope to the south, a little 
portion being on top of an exposed hill 
with little or no timber to break off hard 
winter storms. I am planting a small 
order of trees for home use on the slope, 
but they don’t cover one-fourth of an aé¢re. 
I want to put out small fruit for the Bal- 
timore market to sell direct to consumers 
for jelly and preserves. I have had only 
small garden experience with fruits, and 
I do not know just what kind will do the 
best on this soil or which varieties are 
most profitable. We have a red clay sub- 
soil, with sandy loam, very light and quite 
a good deal of gravel in it, together with 
fragments of iron ore. On land adjoining 
there are ‘“‘washes” on the side hill and 
the ground is a sort of red clay loam, very 
gravelly, seareely bearing a decent crop 
of weeds. Our ground is fairly good, but 
will need considerable bringing up. Now, 
I have an idea that the side hill (where 
the most of the stone is) will be suitable 
for grapes—Concords and Pocklington per- 
haps. Then on top of the hill on the level 
exposed portion I would try currants and 
a hardy variety of red raspberry. The 




















Loudon Reds in this order I intend to 
plant on side hill unless you tell me they 
will sueceed on the top of the hill. 

Please advise me how I ean plant for 
success and profit, and best preparation 
of ground. So far I have plowed and har- 
rowed it ouly.—Very respectfully, Mrs. H. 
B., Md. 

(Reply: I should judge that your soil 
would be desirable for many kinds of large 
and small fruits, providing you keep it in 
good neart. You cannot grow good fruit 
of any kind on impoverished soil. A little 
manure will improve your soil very much. 

Do not be afraid of the elevated site of 
the hill. This may prove to be even bet- 
ter than the other portions, particularly: 
for grapes. Concord, Worden and Niag- 
ara are good varieties. 

T succeeded when I began fruit growing 
by having a general assortment of small 
and large fruits. Strawberries are de- 
sirable because they come into bearing 
quickest of all. Raspberries, blackberries 
and currants also bear quickly, more so 
than grapes or trees. Do not fail -to plant 
some strawberries. Loudon red raspberry 
gives satisfaction everywhere and is un- 
doubtedly the best of all red raspberrries. 
The land on the side hill will wash unless 
the rows are run sideways of the hill. 
This washing of the soil of side-hills is 
the greatest objection to them and you 
have to také this into consideration in-lay- 
ing out your land, and marking out your 
rows, since the water will follow the path 
of the cultivator.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower). 


Effect of Soil and Fertilizers on 
Fruit. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We see editorial on pages 6 to 8 in the 
March Fruit Grower. 

Does the soil affect the quality of va- 
rieties of apples? 

Here is our experience: We planted 
two peach trees in the garden soil and two 
in the same soil, only there had been 
leaches from soap making thrown at one 
side three or four years before the two 
trees had been planted; all four were 
seedlings; in four years all were full of 
peaches. ‘The ones planted in the common 
garden soil were small, just ordinary seed- 
ling, free-stones of light color and sweet. 
The two trees in the ashy soil not over ten 
feet apart were ten days earlier, of the 
same color, but oh such delicious, juicy 
sweet; would melt in your mouth and fuily 
three times as large as the others. We 
know the seeds were all from the same 
tree. We sent six to our State nursery, 
one hundred miles east of us for a name." 
The Louisiana in this State on the Mis- 
sissippi River. They wrote us that they 
never saw anything like them for size, 
quality or color in a September peach. We 
would have sent them to you but they 
were too tender for so long a journey. 
The high wind nearly destroyed them two 
years ago and this severe winter has killed 
all of the old parts of the trees. We will 
set some more in their place. We planted 
some raspberries near the trees on the 
same ground and they changed as much as 
the peaches. Now if this is of importance 
to the fruit growers use what is my ex- 
perience. We are spreading leached ashes 
between the rows of pear trees we got of 
you. They are not in bloom yet, but made 
fine growth last year. The Baldwins are 
fall apples with us and are firm but shy. 
The Northern Spies are fall apples and 
cannot be kept long.—Respectfully, H. 
Martin. 

(Reply: There is no doubt that soil does 
affect the quality of fruit of all kinds, also 
that different kinds of fertilizers affect the 
quality, firmness and long-keeping charac- 
teristics of fruit. We doubt, however, in 
your case, whether the marked difference 
in the size and quality of the fruit was 
caused entirely by the soil and fertilizers. 
Since the trees were from seedlings, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that there 
was a difference in the varieties of the 
peach trees that bore different kinds of 
fruit.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower). 


——_—_—8 6 > 6 a 
Tools in Pocket. 


Man without tools is helpless. What 
wis the value of an ax, a saw, or a knife 


to Robinson Crusoe, who was east awuy | 


upon a desolate island? Without the ax, 
the saw, or the knife Crusoe could not 
build, could not prepare wood for the fire, 
and without the knife-he must indeed have 
been lost. 

There are many people who do not carry 
a knife in their pockets. Such people seem 
to me to be shiftless, but possibly they are 
not. I could not get along an hour with- 
out a knife. I must havea knife to 
sharpen my pencil, to clean and pare my 
nails, and for dozens of other kinds of 
work that occur every hour of the day. 

I have always been the owner of tools 
of all kinds. Since childhood I have owned 
a set of carpenter tools, and I have found 
that they more than pay for themselves 
every year. \ f 

I cannot endure seeing things about the 
house, or barn, or other buildings, out of 
order. Eyery door, window and _ blind 
must be id perfect order, and to keep them 


so requires constant supervision of a man , 


with tools. I will not allow my men to 
use reapers, mowers, drags, cultivators, 
plows and wagons unless they are in per- 
fect condition. I instruct my men to over- 
haul these items twice a year and have 
them put in perfect order. It injures a 
machine more to work it only for half an 
hour when it is out of order than to work 
it a week when it is in perfect condition. 

Among useful tools I would suggest the 
Levin pruner, a light implement that can 
be carried in the pocket much as you 
would carry a knife. During the fall and 
spring and even in open days in winter, 
I have a pruner of this kind in my pocket, 
and since I am constantly moving about 
my vines, fruit trees and ornamental trees 
and bushes, continually find something 
that needs pruning. Even where I have 
pruned before, in wandering among these 
bushes or trees, I find an additional 
branch that needs cutting out, or sbori- 
ening. 

The past few days of April have been 
sunny and bright, and it has been a pleas- 
ure for me to wander among my trees and 
vines. I found my Norway Spruce grow- 
ing in a group of perhaps a hundred, in 
the center of a large lawn. getting ‘oo 
high, and I cut back the leading shoot 
ene-half. It is surprising how this cut- 
ting back of just that one shoot which 
makes the trunk, lessens the height of the 

Ni 


tree. I ecn make my Norway Spruce 
almost any shape by pruning them at this 
time of the year, cutting back the leading 
shoots not only at the top but all round 
the sides. This cutting of the spruce 
causes the branches to become thick and 
more compact, and Jess wide-spreading. J 
do not favor ecuting back on all sides 
every year, but it may be done once or 
twice during the life-time of the spruce 
in its early days with benefit. I do not, 
however, cut back all my spruce in this 
way, but leave some to grow naturally. 
In wandering among my trees, ete., I 
find the pear, plum, or apple, with one or 
more shoots growing too vigorously up- 
right, needing to be headed back on newly 
planted trees. Many of these trees I head 
back by cutting off one-half of last sea- 
son’s growth on every branch. 

Among the ornamental shrubs I find in 
most every case a few shoots which need 
eutting back, so as to maintain a well 
proportioned top of the bush. My rose 
bushes need cutting back every year. Un- 
less the rose bushes are climbers they 
should be cut back every season before 
the buds open; sometimes one-half its 
growth, sometimes only one-third, depend- 
ing upon the vigor. If dead canes are 
present they should be removed, and if 
there are more than three or four strong 
flowering canes, the weaker ones should 
be cut out. Flowering shrubs should be 
kept within bounds by cutting back the 
heads somewhat each season, otherwise 
they become too tall and straggling. If 
the bush gets too high part of the canes 
can be cut back fully one-half this spring, 
and next spring the remaining cane can be 
cut back the same distance. 

No fruit grower can hope to succeed 
without having in his pocket a sharp knife 
and a good pair of pruning shears.-- 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





—The world’s record for kite flying was 
broken at the Blue Hill observatory, near 
Readville, Mass., on February 28th, when 
12,507 feet above the sea level was 
yeached by a recording instrument at- 
tached to a string of tandem kites. This 
is 883 feet higher than the preceding best 
record made at the same place August 
26th last. 





—Boenholm, an island of the Baltic Sea, 
ninety miles east of Zealand, is formed of 
magnetic rocks. They so affect the com- 
pass that navigators when in their vicinity 
have to rely upon stationary objects for 
steering guides. One submerged rock is so 
charged with magnetism that the compass 
on a vessel passing over it dips perpen- 
dicuiarly downward. 
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Delay is Fatal. 


Tc delay starting the Weeder until the 
weeds have a good start is fatal to secure 
the best results. We cannot emphasize 
this point too strongly. Many farmers 
fearing to hurt the crop, wait until the 
crop and weeds have a good start and 
then blame the Weeder because it does not 
do what it was never designed to do. Start 
the Weeder in time and if the ground was 
even half way decently prepared, it will 
do all anyone ever claimed for it. 





‘¢ Best Blister 1 Ever Used.” 
Flushing, N. Y., Dee. 1, ’98. 
THE Lawrence-Williams Co. Cleve- 

land, O.: 

Some time ago I purchased a bottle of 
your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam to use 
on my trotting mare for splint, which 
cured it in short order. I have recom- 
mended “Gombault’s”’ to a number of 
horsemen in this vicinity. It is the best 
blister I have ever used. Have kept 
horses for the past twenty years, and good 
ones at that, and have had considerable 
experience with blisters.—C. D. Bellows. 





AABASTINE is the original 
oe only durable wall coating, 
entirely different from all kal- 
somines. Ready for use in 
white or twelve beautiful tints 
‘Dy. adding coid water. 


ADIES naturally prefer ALA- 
AD ISTINE for walls and céil- 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
durable. Put up in dry pow- 
dered form, in five-poun pack- 
ages, with full directions. 


LL kalsomines are cheap, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., 
and stuck on walls with de- 
caying anima! glue. ALABAS- 
TINE is not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer whe 
says he can sell you the “‘samc 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” He 
is either not posted or is try- 
ing to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bougnt cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damege you will suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


PNSIBLE dealers will not buy 
“a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling and consumers by using 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coat- 
ing to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of 
every schoolhouse should be 
coated only with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons are 
uged annually for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE, see 
that packages are properly la- 
beled. Beware of large four- 
pound package light kalso- 
mine, offered to customers a 
a five-pound package. 


UISANCE of wall paper is0b- 
viated by ADABASTINE. | It 
can be used on plastered walls, 
wood ceilings, brick or can- 
vas. A child can brush it on. 
It does not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
all imitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
for ‘“‘Alabastine Era,” free, to 


ALABASTINE CO., Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


SESECEe + W39399999932 
E Save Repair Bills.’ 


r the purchase of a typewriter do @ 
not lose sight of the fact that many @ 
; machines are poorly and cheaply @ 
constructed and demand oe 
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Che 
Cypewriter 
is built on scientific principles, is of 
simple parts, is the most durable m 
machine made, the most economical 
§ to buy. Os 00 00 00 08 60 06 of 02 OO 90 oe 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. ; 


2i S. St. Paul $t., Rochester, N. Y. 
WE WANT A MAN 


in every city and township to Jook after our business 
Steady work and liberal pay the year round. Placet 
for a few ladies. Don’t bother to send stamps buy 
write at once toJ. W. JONES CO., Springfield, O 


32333393 53239399993999393999239 











GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’, 


tet 


| or maroon, hichly 


ORDER TODAY. 
are thoroughly TREE ) 


CATALOGUE F 


n best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Denton hanger, finest full ball bearings, Mason arch 
from best seamless tub wenickel ‘Anisbod, Delhi padded saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 


. 2EGAL PNEUMATIC TIRES, fine leather bag, complete with all tools and re 
RDER TODAY FyOU CAN MAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. (Sears, Reebuck & 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO,; ILL. 


F $l 0 we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised as a premium 
or . with abicycle as a Regular $8.50 Acetylene Gas Lamp, but we do not guarautee or recommend it, 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


—_ oven en othe i ian GRADE “epe. 09 and wi 
will send you 18 MODEL 
$50. VICUNA BICY: 
CLE by express, od ‘29 
subjeet to examination. Ex 
amine it at } bape on. 2p 
Office and ifyou find it 
genuine 1899 model HIG 
GRADE $50.00 VICUNA> 
the grandest bargain you 
iam ever saw orheard of andyou 
jgere convinced ft is worth 





pa other hovses up 10,825.00, 
iy pay your express agent 
the balance . 
and express charges. 


IS COVERED BY A BIND- 
pe RANTEE. Frame 
. is 22 or 24 inch, made 
crown, enameled black, 


pair outfit. 
Cos 


’ 
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The rdeaux and 


vag of which we illustrate above. 


Comp 


'y yore | Horticulturists and Agricultural 

ete illustrated catalogue and price list, containing full directions, sent 
on application. Our goods find a ready sale among Florists, Seedsmen, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Gardeners and Farmers getierally. | 


Spray Pumps and Nozzles 


(ALL PATENTED AND *'THE WORLD’S BEST.”’) 


NOTHING 
SUCCEEDS 
LIKE 
SUCCESS. 





Illustrated by the above cuts are the result of Inventive Genius and Mechanical 
Skill. Deming-Vermorel Nozzles are the best of their kind. 
Among Horticulturists’ Labor-Saving Devices, the greatest are our patent 
. KEROSENE SPRAYERS. 

They mix oil and water in desired proportions while pumping, dispense with 
making Kerosene Emulsion, destroy San Jose scale and various insects. 
make the largest and best line of Spray Pumps, Nozzles and attachments, a small 
ming Sprayers are used and recommended 


We 


xperiment Stations. 
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THE DEMING CO.; Salem, Ohio. 
Pumps for All Purposes, Best Equipped Factory in U. S. 
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it’s a Fact 


Gentlemen,—A val- 
uable scientific dis- 
covery has beer 
made. Read our free 
book, which will ex- 
plain to you: 

How stricture of 
the urethra can be 
dissolved and perma- 
nently cured. 

How obstruction in 
wi the urine passage; 
® burningandscalding; 
¥ mucous discharges, 
“enlargement of the 
— gland; and 
ladder troubles, can 
be gr cured. 

How the most 

severe and chronic 
a cases of urethral 


STRICTURE 


PROSTATIC. DISEASE 


ean be permanently removed by our new method. 

How our remedy is used at home; secretly; with- 
out pain or danger; without surgical operation or 
failure; without loss of time from business. 

Our method cures where all other treatments 
have failed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why submit to painful operations by the 
surgeon’s knife, which never cure, when you can 
easily obtain such a valuable remedy? 

Don’t delay, but send at once for our book, 
ing formula of remedy, and proofs, mailed (sealed) 
free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL CO., 

33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 


Potato 


Growers! 
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of mixture, 30 acres of potatoes a day, 
(6 rows at a time). Save more than 
their cost in oneseason. Either will 
spray anything—trees, 
vines or plants. In 
use in every State. 










THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 35, Hightstown, N. J. 
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SPRAY PUMP WITH TARR, 
HYDRAULIC SPRAY PUMP, 


KNAPSACK SPRAY PUMP. 
FOUNTAIN SPRAY PUMP, 


i BORDEA 
Pe «08 1 


Barrer 

SPRAY PUMP 
WITH EXTRA 
@IRCHAMZER 
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| ANTE Pea 
PRICES. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., ASHLAND, OHIO, 






























BIGGEST LITTLE 
BUG KILLER 


Earth Awe 








At one-fourth expense in labor 

and material of any other method. 

Salesmen wanted everywhere. Big Profits. 

Sample, $1.25, delivered free. Write forterms. 
MORRILL & MORLEY, 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









WITH THE “INCOMPARABLE 


» 
\ 
usedon *‘World’s Best”? Spraying Outfits ’ 
r\ A 
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MADE ONLY BY 
mL DEMING . SALEM, OHIO. 
welve varieties of Sprayers. PUMP: 
ALL KINDS. Write aor tem Ml Sonen 
Agents, Hennion & Hubbell, Chicago, Ills. 
Catalogue and formulas mailed FREE. 


“UP-TO-DATE” 


R ALL, BRASS. [ ‘S 
faid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 











$17.00 ouiSt for $6.00. Express 


per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 

feed or money refunded. I11!’t’d Catalogue and 

reatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 

= ow ees — ons on Many 
nts arema Tor %5 to $10 per da 

PO WES MEG. COn 119 Catskill. N. xX 


Phyiloxera 


on your grapes may destroy the ‘whole 

crop in one niglit while you are asleep. 
Don't have ft. spray the leavesand 
vines with Bordeaux Mixture or Paris 
pas ap a The best and try way to put itonis 

one 3 

ofour. NOVELTY SEA". PUMPS, 
Wedeliver a sample for $4.50, Send for Free 
Spraying Calendar. Agente wanted everywhere. 

THE BERGER MPG. CO., Dep’tP , CANTON, OHIO, . 
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FREE SPRAY PUMP ‘oon Perron, in each 
ee rat all da iee artee of 4 0 
sooo oe PUMP CO., B 918, Westbrook, Maine. 









Pat’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINE? 
826,000 SOLD. Every home should have 
one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 
of pores, forces out the poisons which — 

us 8D 


Recommended by best 

ow ithout drugs it cures bad 
new! 

Sbestiy, female fils, all blood, 

yoy f troubles.@uaranteed. 

1900 Style has a door, a self- 

best material, rubber-lined, 

Weight 5 lbs. Price complete $5.00, 

etc., free. Agents 

® month and ex. 








SPRAYING. 


Spraying and Our Spraying 
Issue. 











It has been the custom of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to issue every year at this season 
a paper devoted largely to spraying. In 
accordance ‘with this custom, the present 
issue has much to say on this subject. 

The spraying calendar, which we have 
published each year and which we pub- 
lish herewith, should be placed where it 
ean be easily referred to’ by every fruit 
grower, so that he may know when to 
spray, how to make the spraying solutions, 
how to apply it, etc. 

The spraying of trees and plants has 
marked an important era in fruit grow- 
ing. We know of no one discovery of 
greater interest to fruit growers than this. 
There is, however, much to be learned on 
the subject of spraying and all fruit grow- 
ers should be wide awake, and actively 
interested in the subject. 

As an illustration of the importance of 
spraying, I will call attention. to the fact 
that near Rochester, where the Northern 
Spy apple is usually successful, bearing 
large crops of handsome and delicious 
fruit, there are special seasons when the 
Spy apple trees bear a worthless crop of 
small, knotty, gnarly, inferior specimens 
not worth gathering, owing to the attack 
of apple scab, which in some warm, moist 
seasons is far more destructive than 
others. 

Before we began to spray our apple 
orchards, we would have one season Spy 
apple trees loaded down with the largest, 
fairest and most beautiful specimens of 
fruit, and the next year as heavily laden 
with insignificant, knotty, gnarly speci- 
mens. But since we have begun to spray 
our orchards intelligently, our Spy apple 
trees bear more uniformly: fine crops of 
superior fruit; not only this, but the fo- 
liage of the trees is healthier and more 
perfect when the trees are sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Pear trees can be profitably sprayed. 
The seckel pear is particularly liable to 
attacks of the scab fungus, which causes 
the fruit to be small and imperfect. A 
few sprayings at the proper season makes 
the fruit fair, and judicious thinning later 
will make it large. Dwarf Duchess pear 
is liable, especially on low ground, to be 
covered on one side, or more, with a rus- 
set, or rough skin. This can be greatly 
modified or entirely avoided by spraying. 

Plum trees sometimes shed their leaves 
before, or soon after, the fruit ripens, ow- 
ing to an attack of fungus, the same is 
true of the quince. The remedy is to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture as per spray 
calendar. 





Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl. 





Many correspondents have written us 
during the past year asking information 
in regard to their peach trees, the leaves 
of which had curled and were falling. The 
trouble was owing to the peach leaf curl, 
which was worse last year than ever be- 
fore known to the writer. I have known 
in other seasons a slight attack of peach 
curl, after which a few leaves would fall, 
but new ones soon came out and the crop 
would be uninjured. But last season the 
peach trees were almost entirely defo- 
liated, and the crop in some instances was 
destroyed by the peach leaf curl. 

At Green's fruit farm we sprayed the 
trees with Bordeaux mixture after we no- 
ticed the curling of the leaves, but this did 
not seem to give relief. The leaves fell, 
also the fruit and the orchard looked for 
a time as though it had been swept over 
by a fire. But later a new growth ap- 
peared, with new and healthy leaves, and 
by September the trees presented a thrifty 
appearance. 

Experiments have shown that peach 
growers should not wait until the trees 
leaf out before they spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. The present method is to spray 
just before the buds begin to open, and 
again, with a weaker solution, as soon as 
the petals of the flowers have fallen, and 
again when the first leaves are full grown. 





Up-To-Date-Spraying. 





From M. GoLpMAN’s Address. 





Spraying came to stay because the pres- 
ent demand for perfect fruit calls for it, 
because you have to spray every year, and 
the reason you have to spray every year 
is, because the demand for perfect fruit 
grows every year. 

The eall for nice, fully developed, well 
ripened potatoes, free from blight or scab 
is growing, and to supply such a demand 
you must spray. 

The use of Paris Green and plaster is a 
thing of the past. The use of London Pur- 
ple or any dry powder insecticide is a thing 
of the past, because it cannot be mixed 
evenly. You have no means of knowing 
whether your work is right or wrong. It 
is all guess work, and trusting to luck. 
London Purple is a refuse from a dye 
product, and its efficiency varies. Some- 
times, so very strong, that the arsenate 
will burn your vines, at other times so 
weak that your time and expense is a mere 
waste, and the same in the case of Paris 
Green, no matter whom you may buy it 
from, and no matter how large the type on 
its label emphasizes its purity as PURE 
PARIS GREEN, you never know when it 
is pure. You have to trust to luck, and it 
is a thing of the past to trust your crops 
to luck. To raise good crops, you must be 
positive of your work; you must know 
what you are doing. Bordeaux is positive. 
Bordeaux is recommended by the stations, 
while all the patent powder insecticides 
are discarded. 

It is because they are unreliable. If too 
much is used it will scorch the vines, if 
not enough the bugs can make out a good 
meal without getting the effects. of the 
arsenate, and your vines will suffer. If 
you do succeed in killing the bugs, you 
have only saved your crops from destruc- 
tion by the bugs, but you have not in- 
sured it against blight. Another reason 
that it will not be effective, is because the 
least wind will blow it off, so much so that 
you are obliged to get up early in the 
morning to apply it while the dew is on. 
For.a tenement man who has a small 
patch of a garden it may do very well, but 
for a large grower, or on a large place, it 
is altogether impracticable, for the poison 
should be put on while the sun shines, for 
then the bugs are out feeding. This is the 
reason the agricultural stations and col- 
leges strongly advocate the use of Bor- 
deaux. It being a fungicide and a pre- 
ventive to-blight, and if you prevent 
blight, you prevent rot. 

What is blight? Blight is caused, in the 
first place, by the flea beetle injuring the 
foliage; the injury once there, the spores 
finding favorable resting spots on the af- 
fected places of the leaf, hot, dry weather 
favors its development, and is usually 
more severe where the potatoes are planted 
in dry soil. But it has been known for 
blight to attack.and destroy a field of pota- 
toes in moderately cool weather. Any 
plant once weakened, even by an ever. so 
invisible insect to the eye, or even by a 
pin-hole caused by some means (of course 





one pin-hole will not affect a field of pota- 


little rascals in the fields busily making 
these pin-holes, the plants are subject to 
the attacks of blight, by the changes of 
the weather. Strong, healthy, growing 
plants may be entirely free from attack. 
It is then evident that it is better to spray 
for prevention rather than cure, for once 
blight gets started it is hard to check it. 
It is possible for blight to attack a field 
of potatoes and never be recognized by its 
owner, it being mistaken for an early ma- 
turity. This is the reason so many potato 
crops rot in the field, and, if dug early, be- 
cause of the supposed early maturity, they 
then rot in the cellar. 

Since it is evident that blight is attracted 
} to plants which have, through some cause 
or another, been weakened or injured, it 
should be borne in mind that the treatment 
should begin in its early stages, as soon as 
the vines are from four to six inches above 
‘the ground. The Bordeaux forms a film 
of copper over the leaves, and thus ‘pre- 
vents the injury by the minute insect in 
the first place, and injury by the changes 
of the atmosphere. 

Four to five sprayings during the season 
will insure a healthy crop. Once your po- 
tatoes are brought up healthy, it is hard 
for' any disease to take hold of them. 

What does’spraying mean? It does not 
mean squirting poison on your trees, or on 
your potatoes, or on your cabbage or your 
beans, by the means of some kind of a 
squirting pump, green house syringe or 
bucket pump, such as is used in country 
towns for washing buggies, wagons, etc. 
Neither does it mean that an ordinary 
cheap pump in a barrel with a nozzle on 
an end of hose, and a return hose throw- 
ing a return stream into the barrel will do 
it. All this sort of spraying is merely try- 
ing to spray, or imitating the real spray- 
ing. I will quote from Bulletin, Cornell’s 
University, by Prof. Bailey: “Gentlemen,” 
says he, “this is only sprinkling. If you 
are going to spray you must do it right, 
thoroughly, and honestly, in the proper 
way and in the proper time, or not at all.” 

To receive the full benefits of spraying, 
says Prof. Bailey, you must be fully 
equipped with the very best of a spraying 
outfit, provided with a mechanically built 
agitator within the barrel, so that the Bor- 
deaux will mix thoroughly and uniformly, 
and be held in suspension while the spray 
leaves the nozzle. The nozzle must send 
cut'a very fine spray, which must come 
with foree. It is also necessary. that the 
spray Should reach the under sides of the 
leaves as well as the tops; every branch 
and twig, and also the crevices of the tree, 
must receive the poison. I would also em- 
phasize, right here, that the proper spray- 
ing in the improper time is equally as bad 
as no spraying at all; and that the im- 
proper spraying at the proper time 1s just 
as bad, because you are out of your labor 
and expense, and of the expected improved 
crop. 

What is fungi? An insect deposits its 
poisonous secretions upon a tree, or plant, 
or upon fruit. The spot receiving this poi- 
son is like a mosquito bite on your hand. It 
raises a lump or a shallow blister. The only 
difference there is, is that while you get 
one bite, the tree gets ten thousand bites, 
perhaps, and that you relieve yourself by 
scratching, or, in bad cases, by washing 
the affected parts with saleratus water, 
while the tree has no means of scratching 
itself, and Bordeaux is the only wash for 
it. See the importance of spraying for 
fungi. The Bordeaux leaving a thin film 
of copper on the plant, prevents the insect 
poison’ from penetrating into it, and the 
occasional showers wash off all such de- 
posited matter and the tree is freed from 
the poison. 

I would also recommend that, after re- 
moving the loose and shaggy bark and 
cleaning out all the wormy eaten refuse 
from the holes in the trees, which should 
be burned up and not left near the tree, to 
paint the trunks of the trees with Bor- 
deaux, mixing it to a consistency of thin 
paint, using @ stiff painters’ brush. It is a 
little work to do, but you are doing it for 
yourself, and your own benefit. 

I venture to say that if the beautiful 
elms which adorn our beautiful streets, in 
front of our beautiful residences, in our 
own city of Pittsfield, were cared for and, 
sprayed, as they did in Albany, Troy, 
Springfield, New Haven, Hartford, and 
many other cities, many of the old, noble 
looking elms, gracing our streets, would be 
saved. 

But it seems that that which should be 
everybody's business is nobody’s, but very 
often nobody’s business is everybody’s. Let 
an individual have one diseased tree in 
front of his residence, and every by-passer 
comments upon it. 

When is the time to spray and scrape 
trees? Scraping the trees, if the weather 
permits, is best done in the fall and win- 
ter while te trees are dormant and free 
from leaves,—thinning and pruning should 
be done in the spring—but it can be done 
any time, even in the winter is better than 
not at all, or even when in full leaf. They 
should be seraped as high as can easily be 
reached, at least up to the crotch of the 
tree. The turf around the base of the 
trees should be cut about eighteen inches 
or more around the tree and removed. This 
will free the tree from any possible larvae 
that might have gathered, and are there 
in pupa state wintering. 

First spraying should be done early in 
the spring, before the buds break, and 
must be done well and thoroughly. Second 
spraying to be done after the trees are 
through blossoming. ‘Never spray while 
in blossom.” Third spraying to be done 
in about eighteen to twenty days. to 
spraying to be done in about three weeks 
again. To: know when the tree has been 
sprayed enough, quit when you see drops 
hanging from the branches and limbs, and 
proceed to the next. Of course, spraying 
means extra labor and expense, but that 
is very trifling when compared with the 
quantity and quality of fruit you receive 
in return. 

One man told me that he had put eight 
barrels of apples down in his cellar, but 
of poor quality, and that. he had about 
eighty bushels of cider apples that were 
not worth gathering. The gentleman who 
told me so is, I think, here, and would no 
doubt verify this statement, although his 
trees are the best of any I found around 
here. He had them scraped and they were 
cleanly looking and evidently appeared as 
if prepared for good fruit, but he did not 
spray and the young larvae did not hesi- 
tate to craw! up the trunks of the trees, 
even over the smooth surface, as they 
knew there was no Bordeaux there, and 
they were just a8 well satisfied. They 
worked on shares. Gave him eight barrels 
for his cellar, eighty bushels for cider, if 
he had a mind to use it, and the largest 
portion of the best they consumed. This 
goes to show that a tree partly treated is 
a waste of time and expense, but if you 
want good fruit you must do it thoroughly 
and honestly and give it full treatment. 

Now, gentlemen, can you blame your 
fruit trees for producing poor, wormy, and 
blighty fruit? Can you blame your elms 
for not holding up their leaves and keep- 
ing up their beauty? 

If you see any spots like moss or blisters 
on your trees which are foreign to healthy 
trees, make sure they are diseased. Look 
over your orchard and see if you cannot 
help them, they will help you. 

Perhaps they need spraying, or a gen- 
eral treatment. Gentlemen, if you have 
never done anything for your orchard, do 





toes), but when there are millions of these 


! 


it now. Begin now, now is the time. If 


you are going to scrape your trees, do so 
now, during the fall and winter, while the 
trees are in a dormant state. Rake and 
brush away all the dead leaves and rub- 
bish, and thoroughly clean the entire 
grounds of your orchard, and particularly 
around each tree, ornamental or fruit. 

Gather it up and burn it. Do not leave 
it near your trees or in the road-way, but 
burn it up. This will prevent the eggs de- 
posited during the fall, or the insects in 
the pupa state from breeding in the rub- 
bish and returning to your trees. If you 
have a dead tree here and there, or one 
badly diseased in your orchard, or near it, 
you had better cut it down and set fire to 
it, So as to avoid the spreading of its dis- 
ease to other trees. © 

Gentlemen, why not lend your orchard 
fifty dollars or a hundred, it will pay you 
back ten times over with good interest on 
the top of it,—the safest and best loan you 
can make. 

California Fruit.—Passing a fruit stand 
in the cities, the wonderfully large, smooth 
and delicious looking fruit makes one’s 
mouth water; the plums, the peaches, the 
pears, which sell 2 for 5, wrapped in tissue 
paper, indeed its size and color deserves 
its wrapping, people pay for it most will- 
ingly.. The beautiful and tempting look- 
ing cherries that reach our markets 
packed in 10 pound boxes in artistically 
arranged layers or rows are generally sold 
before they are unloaded,—and why? be- 
causé they spray and take care of their 
orchards, which is the main secret of the 
Californian successful fruit grower. 

One will readily notice that the “2 for 
5” goes faster than the “3 for 1,” at any 
fruit stand. 


(Continued Next Month.) 





Three Hundred Varieties of 
Flower Seeds Free, by Mail. 





Green’s Twenty-days’ Offer.—Chas. A. 
Green offers to send by mail, post-paid, a 
packet of mixed flower seeds, containing 
over three hundred varieties of flowers, on 
the following terms: 

He will mail you the above seeds free 
on receipt of 35 cents for Green’s Fruit 
Grower for nine months to January Ist, 
1901. 

He will mail you the above seeds free 
upon receipt of 25 cents for any of his 
books, which are also to be sent by mail, 
postpaid. These books are, first, Green’s 
American Fruit Growing; second, Green’s 
American Poultry Keeping; third, Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culture; fourth, 
Green’s Four Books on Fruit Culture; 
fifth, Green’s How We Made the Old 
Farm Pay. 

Remember, this offer is good for only 
twenty days. Send for it at once if you 
desire it. This is a very attractive offer, 
and the seeds we shall mail you will give 
you great delight and comfort. 


Spraying. Advice. 


-_——— 


C. A. Green: I would like if you would 
give me a little advice about my fruit 
trees. About three years ago I planted 
several choice fruit trees; they have done 
nicely. But last year the Elberta peaches 
blossomed and fruited and when the fruit 
was about the size of a hickory nut they 
blighted and dropped off and the leaves 
curled up and dropped off also. Now 
what can be done to prevent it? 

The plum bore well but when about the 
same size as the peaches they dropped off 
too, and so did the leaves. 

What shall I do to prevent my pears 
from being knotty? ‘From an old sub- 
scriber, Clarendon, N. Y. 

(Reply. Your peach trees are affected 
with the peach curl, which was more de- 
structive last year than ever before. The 
remedy is to spray the trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture twice before the trees !eaf 
out (see editorial). Your plums trees are 
also affected with leaf blight, and the 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture in July 
or as soon as they are at all specked will 
give relief. The spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture for the pear trees will also guard 
against the attacks of fungus on the fruit, 
which causes the fruit to be knotty. For 
full particulars about spraying, with for- 
mulas for mixing, everything will be found 








in our spray calendar in this issue.— 
Editor). ‘ 
BUY THE BEST. 
If you want the best low down wagon you 


should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the 
best because it is made of the best material; the 
best broad tired Electric Wheels; best seasoned 
white hickory axles; all other wood parts of the 
best seasoned white:oak. The front and rear 





hounds are madefrom the best angle steel, which 
is neater, stronger and in every way better than 
wood. Well painted in red and varnished. 
Extra length of reach and extra long standards 
supplied without additional cost when requested. 
This wagon is guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. any- 
where. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 91, 
Quincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which 
fully describes this wagon, their famous Electric 
Wheels and Electric Feed Cookers. 


GUNS 


LEGGETT’S ANCHOR BRAND WHALE OIL SOAP 


OF OE FOR SPRAYING TREES. Destroys 
remem fll insect life on bark, San José Scale and 
am ‘m the like. Indorsed by authorities. 

4 [my Write for prices. Our Spray Calendar 
fos 








Eevoivers, seines, Nots, Tents,Ammunition, 
Tools. S8@- Send stamp for Catalogue te 
Great Western Gun Works. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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¥ Leggett & Brother, 801 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
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INSECTICIDE. 


For many years we have been the sole manufacturers of the well-known Star Brand of Strictly 
Pure Paris Green, and know that Paragrene is an effective and reliable improvement on Paris Green. 
utation as Paris Green manufacturers is a 
RICES: 14 lb. kits, r4%c. per lb.; x and 3 lb. pkgs., x5c. per Ib.; 
pkgs., r7c. per lb.; f. 0. b. New York. a rates to dealers. Send Fc descriptive pamphlets and¥ 
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of astonishing value. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR GRAZY WORK. 


A big package of beautiful Silk Remnants, from 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed, 
large accumulation of silks especiatly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. We give more than double any 
other offer, and the remnants are all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and designs. Send 25 cents in silver or 
stamps to Paris Silk Company, Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. This concern is reliable and the packaga 
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CREEN’S NEW BOOK 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is now ready for distribution, price 25c., pest-paid ; or, we will 
send this book as a premium to all who send us coc. for GREEN’s 
FruIT GROWER for cne year who will mention this premium 


This new book, under strong paper cover, contains 124-pages, 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, Manures and Fertilizers 
Quince Culture, Currant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, Westera 
New York Fruit Growing, Cherry Culture. 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y, 
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often be combined. 


PREPARED BY W. J. 
This Calendar is designed to cover the needs of Orchardists. 
Where Bordeaux mixture is used for fungous diseases this practice is recommended. 
ing and of stocks in nursery row, is strongly recommended to preserve healthy conditions. 


SPRAY CALENDAR. 


GREEN, A. D. SELBY AND F. M. 


WEBSTER, OF OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


It was first prepared at the request of the Ohio State Horticultural Society. Insecticides and Fungicides may 
Spraying young orchards with Bordeaux mixture from time of plant- 
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a. 
Bordeaux Mixture I. 


Copper sulfate (blue vitriol) 4 pounds. 
Quicklime (not air slaked) 4 pounds. 
Water, to make 50 gallons. 


Dissolve the copper sulfate in about two 
gallons of hot water, contained in a wooden 
vessel, by stirring, or even better, by sus- 
pending the sulfate contained in a cheese 
cloth sack, in a large bucketful of cold water. 
With the cold water and cheese cloth bag, 
a longer time is required. Pour the sulfate 
solution into the barrel or tank used for 
spraying, and fill one-third to one-half full 
of water. Slake the lime by addition of a 
small quantity of water, and when slaked 
eover freely with water and stir. Pour the 
milk of lime thus made into the copper sul- 
fate, straining it through a brass wire 
strainer of about 30 meshes to the inch. 
Pour more water over the eeoereng | lime, 
stir and pour into the other; = this oper- 
ation until all the lime but stone lumps or 
sand is taken up in the milk of lime. Now 
add water to make 50 gallons in the tank. 
After ogee agitation the mixture is ready 
to apply. The mixture must be made fresh 
before using, and any left over for a time, 
should be thrown out or fresh lime added. 


2. . 
Bordeaux Mixture ITI. 


Copper sulfate, 2 a. 
uicklime, 2 pounds. 
ater to make 50 gallons. 
For us# on such trees as have foliage in- 
jured by Bordeaux I 


STOCK SOLUTION. 


A solution of sopeee sulfate containing say 
one pound of sulfate to the gallon of water 








may be made up and permitted to stand in- 


carbonate. 


added. Such a solution is known as a stock 
solution and two or four gallons of this stock 
solution according tc the strength desired, 
are taken for each 50 gallons of mixture to 
be made. For extensive spraying, a long 
trough or box of uniform width may be used 
in whieh to slake and keep the lime. The 
quick lime is weighed out according to the 
amount needed immediately, placed in the 
trough and slaked with a small quantity of 
water. The whole is evenly spread and cov- 
ered as a putty, with water to exclude the 
air. This putty may be removed in calecu- 
lated portions, placed in a tub and treated 
like the freshly slaked lime. By means of 
stock solution of copper sulfate and the lime 
in putty state. much valuable time is saved 
_ filling the barrels or tanks used in spray- 
ng. 


8. 


Ammoniacal Solution of Copper Carbonate. 


Copper carbonate, 6 ounces. 
Ammonia, about 3 pints. 
Water, 50 gallons. 


Dissolve the copper carbonate in the ammo- 
nia and add the water. 


Caution: Use no more ammonia than is 
required to dissolve the copper carbonate. 
Ammonia is variable in strength, and the 
amount required must be tested in practice. 

To make copper carbonate: Dissolve 10 
— copper sulfate (blue vitriol) in 10 gal- 
ons of water, also 12 unds carbonate of 
soda in same quantity of water. When cool, 
mix the two solutions slowly, stirring well. 
Allow the mixture to stand twelve hours and 
settle, after which pour off the liquid. Add 
the same quantity of water as before, stir 
and allow to stand the same length of time. 
Repeat the operation again, after which drain 
and dry the biue powder, which is copper 


a 





Copper Sulfate Solution. 


Copper sulfate, 4 pounds. 
Water, to make 50 gallons. 


Dissolve the sulfate as directed for Bor- 


deaux I 
Caution: 


Potassium Sulfid Solution. 
Potassium sulfid (liver of sulfur) 1 ounce. 
Water, 3 to 4 gailons. 

This solution will not remain unchanged. 


The potassium sulfid 
stoppered bottle. 


+4 


This solution will injure foliage. 
It can be used only before the buds open. 


In 


5. 


must be kept in a well 


ns 





> 


INSECTICIDES. 


Kerosene Emulsion. 


Dissolve one-half pound hard soap in one 
gallon of water. (preferably soft water). and 
while still boiling hot, remove from fire and 
add two gallons of kerosene. 
ture violently by driving it through a force 
pump back into the vessel, until it becomes 
a creamy mass that will not separate. 
requires usually from five to ten minutes. 
The emulsior is then ready to be diluted 
with water and applied. 
scale insects and hard bodied insects like the 
chinch bug, use 1 part emulsion to 8 or 10 
For soft bodied insects (plant 
lice, etc.), use 1 part emulsion to 15 to 20 


parts water. 


parts water. 
Kerosene emulsion 


therefore the application should be very 
be used against a great 
many, different pests, but is especially val- 
uable for destroying those 
mouth-parts, for they cannot be killed wi 


thorough. It may 


arsenical poison. 


> 


6. 


as to 
Stir the mix- 
This 


For the common 


kills by contact and 


with suckin 





Paris green may be used at the rate of | J 
pound to 175 to 200 gallons. 

When Bordeaux mixture ig unnecessary: 
the Paris green may be used at the s8 
rate, but 2 or 3 pounds of freshly slake 
must be added to prevent burning of 
foliage. ‘e 
that the pdison will be distributed even'y. 

In eases where successive sprayi 
necessary, 
accumulation of po 
weaker mixture unless sufficient rain hw 
fallen to wash off the poison thorougu:s- 


+ 

If desirable London purple may be subst 

tuted for Paris green, but it has t 

vantage of peing somewhat variable 

position and contains more soluble @ a 
that reason it must be used somewhat we! 

er, or else an abundance of lime prov! 


the advantage of not settling as readily as 
Paris green. 


Hellebore is often employed in 
arsenical 
Use one ounce to three gallons 0 


Pyreth 
lows but may be used as a spray at 
of one ounce to two gallons of water. 


Use from one to two pound 
one gallon of water. ly i 
is thoroughly dissolved, and then apP 
form of spray- 














Gooseberry ...- o+--++| Mildew. ... secvce ove |After blossoming I... oe sulfid 2 weeks | ve cirevlar. Sample bask 
| ATEP. cee cece coccee ecccccccccsecccocseoce | DOT. s . Stage stamy 
Worm.... ..see0 «+e |White hellebore...... As on currants...... | | | used > seg A — s — = - im “se 
Anthracnose.... ...... |Bordeaux I.......... |Just before buds open. |Just before blossom- | Springfield, Mak 
| PMIBGL EN cosas nedeeeiss \Just after frult has | —— 
sii oat Gee wae (ine | | BCteeee cere eeeeeee jae, aaee later, Bor- = aces -_— atch of Beets 1o 3 
uiniameiiae NOW, sea sate can Bordeaux I.......... ‘ before blossom- ieausiemaieas ; | ; | ee ee gy Penna cleared $12.00 01 
NE... . weeeee ceeee After fruit has set.. |10-14 days later...... Benineline ceccecseceees (Covered by spraying TAG 
Meee © eeccee coos |Bordeaux I |Just before buds open. |Just before blossom- | | | for anthracnose of | D: 
INZ. ce ceee evccese a after fruit has | ‘ so » | ro ADOO Fl E 
Clk ced coveuss 110 days later, Bor- | v 
| | | G@QUE ccc cece sees (Glow by 2 or 3 
nae moo Ser ee pene ee tv. | | | sprayings with am. [MPUld you have don 
Lb wece cove covve| LEAL Curl.......++5+-6 |Bordeaux I an or | cop. ‘arb. Don't r 
~ae ‘ | copper sulfate...... j|As buds are swelling, | | nevee niece fate be Send for our net 
| Bord. I or cop. sul. i i half ‘ THE AMERICAN 
| sol Just after cal. drops Fede 
Jit ae Tt oe ee : e Pat = 
| | i Sep Later not required... | sesesceccessceceecees [Second even probably fae “airmount Ave., PH 
. y | not. abies 
Pustular spot......... Bordeaux: If ...4% 4. <<- Just after calyx drops |Two weeks after first. lrwo weeks later.... _—— ct ere > eee Cover fruit well. : 
Bud moth............ lArsenites in Bord. I.. |With opening of buds. | ......scecesceseeeees pln Sieh reece Serta cmennbeaegrpent only, onehelt je SENT | 
San Jose Scale....... |Whale oil soap solu- | } usual amount ile = 
RMN aia's~ 0a. 9 sfa.0-68 As soon as leaves drop | poison. . 
gf eee Just before fol. starts | | he to keep Fruit 
; NM Spring.... ...06. | etons, Cabbage, 1 
Kate cidipw: aie CAPa Ree IRL NEMIUIN ce viuois'siwiaioers Arsenites in Bord. [.. |With opening of buds | | D wy “kt 
Pear « Canker worm......... Arsenites in Bord. I.. |As with the apple... | oults y and Stock f 
COMMA MOth..<.<.00- Arsenites in Bord. I.. |After blossoms fall.. |7 to 10 days later.... ! vermin and Insect 
San Jose Scale....... Whale oil soap solu- |As soon as_ leaves | f Rats, Gophers, P: 
\ HOR. 600 cece sesece drop in fall....... — —— fol. starts | quirrels, New pro 
MF SPUN sos ia se ht Veewdnnnsee eéiereeuemee ecccccccccececcecccss [One and one-half to ; pate 
Plum ...e. coos ooeee-| Shot hole fungus...... Bordeaux I... .csceys When leaves are half } \ et Ibs. soap dis- ifle. Address, 
| SERN EN ere o.ac03: ie -tele tas {Three weeks later... {Three yee later, it | solved in one gallon RTHUR & HILLIS BR 
needed.... ws cece i ater. | 
ED Some Arsenites in Bord. I.. |With starting of buds. |Just after calyx drops 5 days laters... csccs \, wea Maaboa rkcite Dimayes aise and gather stung 
eS ee ee, PAriy BUG. 6sc0cs MordGaux § Peccscsccies When plants are 6 in. | | | ptums in addition. 
Oe ae :- |Two weeks later..... |Two weeks later..... Two weeks later. j 
Bate BURN. .66s<sces. (Bordeaux . Tos sssc2 ssi a early blight in | | 
Bibi cce wae oc csice , | 
Blister beetle......... Bordeaux 3. ...20.0.% {When beetles appear. {Repeat if necessary.. | 
; Colorado beetle....... Arsenites alone or in |When beetles + or | | 
| BOtds Diss cc0 sese.0 ce 4 ‘FOUN APPEARS .0:6..0% jas CUE PRIUS «00.803 winein |As for first and sec-: 
HO -OUGS dea sccee eae das 
| Flea beetile........... Bordeaux I.....eceees When beetles appear. |Repeat if necessary.. | | 
athe 665 Shes ees] Leaf spot.....c0% sosese (Bordeaux. Ls. vccecccee As buds are swelling. |When leaves are half | 
| BLOW Meise acre weias |\T'wo weeks later..... Two weeks later..... Second should come 
Fruit and leaf spot... |Bordeaux I........... Before blossoms open. lAfter blossoms drop.. |Two weeks after sec- | after blossoms drop. 
Raspberry.... .-.. ..| Amthracnose.... .....- Bordeaux I and II... |Before leaves open ee Pe, ere eae ‘Two weeks later. - 
and BG Re iosics «cat ayies II on young canes 6 |Repeat second one Keep spray from designs a: 
Blackberry. | Saw fly.....e0- seeawaie Pyrethrum or helle- inches high.... .... week later.... ..... LEA Se eee leaves on bearing and prettiest made @°%? borders, 
| | cic ee AR a iAs for currant worm. |In 3 or 4 days repeat. | canes. a ~~ Wesend i. oaele tn 
y new or stamping, makin 
FUNGICIDES. definitely in’ a covered barrel if no lime is 4, 7 ets, ion be stam aioe 
oO 0 
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man’s Home Journ: 


Ty 1 ; 
Inter Nellis au 
In surplu 
bp 8, also dwarf, L. 
aw oe Lombard, Shipp« 
ees, Ae trees, Ben Da 
Pruce ictoria and Cherr: 
dges, wt Arbor- Vite, abc 
ha Pa, SUrPlus of Red-Lea 
ts Play. Send us a list 
Price your list. 
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Paris Green. 
combination with Bordeaux mixture 
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Keep the mixture well stirred 
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rtant to consider the 


it is im 1 
son and use a slightly 
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London Purple. 
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It has 






revent burning of the foliage. 






9. 
White Hellebore. 







eases where 
etionable 
water. 










poisons would be obje 









10. 
Pyrethrum. 
Tum is usually applied wit 






h a pel- 
the rat? 
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Whale Oil Soap Solution. “ 
s of the soap 
that the soa 


















Be sure 














It is a deadly 
foe to insect pests 
and bugs. It is 
cheaper than 
Paris en, more 
bulky, kills quick- 

erand goes farther. 
joes not injure the foliage. 





y trimmed, prepared from a 
give more than double any 
s. Send 25 cents in silver or 

is rellable and the package 





BOOK 


» pest-paid ; or, we will 
send us 50c. for GREEN’S 
ill mention this premium 


over, contains 124-pages, 
Manures and Fertilizers, 

Fruit Culture, Westera 
re. 


ower, Rochester, N. Y, 








ON. 


p and Fungic!des may 
p from time of plant- 





REMARKS AND 


CAUTIONS. 

| 

! 

ee skinned apples 
are injured by 

sprayilg afters’d. 
, 

| 


j ‘ 


| 


\ 
| 
| *wo soap dis- 
° | solved in one gallon 
water, 
{Don’t use emulsion in 
| full ieaf. 


lisn. 


- |Use 2 when fruit Is 
B large. 

- |Ditfieult 
| aphis, 

- jAir slaked Hime may 
! be used. 

- |Avvid strong solutions 


| 


| 


to reach 


. |Bord. coats fsult if 
used for 3d. 


- 'Don't spray after 
| fruit is half grown. 
- [Covered by spraying 
for anthracnose or 

| rot. 

r- | 

- {Follow by 2 or 8 
sprayings with am. 

; cop. carb. Don’t 

| spray sfter fruit is 
half grown. 


oe |Second even probably 
not. 

- |Cover fruit well. 

--» |Use only one-half 

usual amount 

poison. 


One and one-half to 
two Ibs. soap dis- 
solved in one gallon 
water. 

+. |JJar and gather stung 

piums in addition. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
t 
| 


| 


| 
| 
{ 

.. [Second should come 
| after blossoms drop. 
IKeep spray from 

| leaves on bearing 

canes. 





: f- 
ris Green. 
with Bordeaux mixture 
be used at the rate of 1 
0 gallons. 
mixture is unnecessary, 
hay be used at the same 
nds of freshly slaked lime 
prevent burning of the 
mixture well stirred 80 
1 be distributed evenly. 
successive sprayings are 
portant to consider the 
oison and use a slightly 
hnless sufficient rain has 
the poison thoroughiy. 


8. 

don Purple. 

Hon purple may be substl- 
een, but it has the disad- 
omewhat variable in com- 
ins more soluble acid. For 
t be used somewhat weak- 
dance of lime provided, s° 
ing of the foliage. It has 
not settling as ‘readily as 


9. 
e Hellebore. SER 
m employed in cases whe 
; woend he objectionable. 
three gallons of water. 


10. 
yrethrum. ne 
ually applied with a bel 
sed as a spray at the rate 
yo gallons of water. | 


11. 
il Soap Solution. o 
two pounds of the soap 
pr. Be sure that the soap 
olved, and then apply. 


One and one-half to t 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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Arcata Basket. (jompany. 


oF NEWARK, NEW YORK, 


viji have their New. Factory in 
running order May 1st. 


BASKETS. 
82.25 per 1000, 
Large Users get Low Prices. 
peated on Pennsylvania, West Shore 


and New York Central Rail Roads. 
Mention Green's’ Fruit Grower. 


= —-——-— 


~ BERRY BASKETS AND 
CRATES. 


Superior to any in use, Berry 
Baskets, in the flat $1.50 per 
1,000, and Forms for making 
Berry Baskets, 60 cents a set. 
Send 4cents for sample and 


5 prices, 


sAMUEL BAKER, Brighton, N. Y. 
BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Also material for same in 
the flat. Send -us your 
wants and let us quote 
re you prices. 
PM. quts. for $12.50. 20M. qts. for $96.00. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET Ou 


‘HAKLOTTE, - . 


Please 





Pickett’s Sectional 


Crates and Baskets. 


) Are superior to any in use. 
Send for descriptive circu- 
lar and price list. Address, 


W. PICKETT. 
ANDOVER, 0. 


Peach Packages— 
Crape Baskets —- 
Fru:stand Vegeteale 
Packages °f every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
23 Water Si., New Albany. Ind. 





WILLIAM MAY 
» manufacturer of the 
| Star-Fruit Packages 
Berry Crates and Bas- 
kets a Specialty. 
Facilities unsurpassed 
For further particulars 
WILLIAM MAY, 
New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


Prices the lowest. 
pidress, 





FRUIT PACHAG 


of all kinds. Also 


Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Before ordering your sup- 
lies write for our Descripe- 
ive Catalogue and Price 
Lisi. 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX Co., 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 


a 


Good Fruit 


always finds a ready market, but to bring top 

prices it must be put up in neat, attractive 

and substantial packages. We have every- 
hing in the basket line. All sizes of 


y Berry 
y Baskets, 


Peach and Grape Crates. 

Buy direct from the manufacturers and 
save money. Write to-day for catalogue and 
new price list. Special price in carload lots. 

A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
120 Warren Street, New York City. 








BERRY BASKETS 

Per thousand, 1,000 to 

5,000—82,35. 5,000 to 10,000 

—$2.30. 10,000 to 20,000 

2.25. Gift crates $10.00 

per hundred. Standard 

crates$15.00 per hundred. 

Baskets machine made, 

in size and are of thb best. Send for descrip- 

revlar. Sample baskets sent on receipt of one 

*. postage stamp ANDREW REASH, 
New Springfield, Mahoning Co., 


iintaianieiied 


Patch of Beets 10 x 45 feet, Party 
cleared $12.00 on it. 


JADOO FIBRE 
was responsible. 


Could youn have done it with soil ? 
Send for our new Catalogues. 


THE AMERICAN JADOO CO., 


822 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ohio. 








SENT FREE “Sag 


How to keep Fruit Trees, Potatoes, 
Melons, Cabbage, Tobacco, Cotton, 
Poultry and Stock free from all kinds 
vermin and Insects Howto get rid 
of Rats, Gophers, Prairie Dogs and 
Squirrels. New process. Cost onlya 
rifle. Address, 


ARTHUR & HILLIS BROS,, McFall, Mo. 
FREE cttmt 


36 Artistic New Patterns. @ 


This v beautif 
tern (sive 8x8 in. ved 4 


other equally pre: 
and artistic yA reef fine 


rforated paper, for eve: 
ind of embroidery, will 
be sent Froe to every person 
sending us only 10 cts., for 
a triat subscription to The 
Woman’s Home Journal. These 
designsarefor center pieces, doi- 
2nd pretti lies, borders, ers, etc., the newest 
1 stores est made and would cost from'5 to 90 cts. each 
aus for stam iag ee eRe: "XT 

ne ’ 

te naelible ‘Tamping Ss ethed PRES ify ousend only 10 
» hed trial subscription to our magazine. Address, 
an’s Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 








aniurplug also dwarf, L. Bonne and Duchess 
thaw pie; ombard, Shipper’s Pride and Brad- 
res, UM trees, Ben Davis, and other apple 
Spruce gp toria and Cherry currants, Norway 
hedges and Arbor-Vite, about two feet high for 
na Pop eat Plus of Red-Leaved Beach and Caro. 
let ug Price y oars Sn a list of your wants and 
GREEN'S NURSERY C0., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Money in Plums, 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
A. Ae HALLADAY. 


While living in the village I planted some 
seventy-five plum trees on a portion of 
my lot, built a fence around them and kept 
hens among the trees. Most of the trees 
were Lombards, and.by close pruning and 


ithinning of the fruit I got very good re- 


sults. Many of the trees commenced to 
bear the’ second season after planting. I 
remember one tree in particular that gave 
me a half bushel of beautiful plums the 
next season after it was set out. It was 
a Genii, but it nearly killed the tree. An- 
other tree (a Lombard) produced four 
bushels of plums. At four yours old I got 
$4.00 a bushel for my plums, so it will be 


| seen that there was money in plums. ‘The 


last season I lived on the place I got about 
75 bushels of plums from the 75 trees and 
several of the trees were not old enough 
to bear. The next season it was estimated 
that there was 100 bushels, and now after 
six years the orchard, owing to neglect of 
its present owner, is well covered with 
black knot and worthless. This orchard 
if properly cared for would have given an 
annual income of at least ten per cent. on 
the money paid me for the piace, and three 
days’ work each year (aside from picking) 
would have been all the time required to 
have kept the trees in first-class shape. 
When I purchased my present place, 
Mapledell Farm, comprising about six 
acres of land, it was almost a wilderness, 
a small portion of the land had been cul- 
tivated, but the most of it was pasture 
and woodland. This land lays on a ter- 
race overlooking the Connecticut River on 
the east and backed up by a mountain on 
the west. It is situated one mile from the 
center of the village of Bellows Falls, 
which gives us an excellent local market. 
Of course there being no buildings on the 
place at the time of my purchase, we were 
obliged to. build all new, so we now have a 
very comfortable and commodious set of 
buildings which command a fine view of 


' the beautiful and far famed Connecticut 
! yalley for many miles up and down the 


| river. 


Any one who has never had experience 


‘in clearing up new land and building a 








new home, can have but little idea of the 
time, hard work and money that is re- 
quired to bring a. howling wilderness into 
a thriving fruit farm. 

The large sugar maples, pines and other 
trees were first converted into fire wood or 
lumber, old board and brush fences re- 
moved, brush burned and stones cleared 
up and then the stumps dug and blasted 
out, and the land plowed. 

All this would be a light job to the man 
with plenty of capital, thus enabling him 
te hire the work done. But with me it 
was quite a different matter, for while 
owning our place clear we were still 
obliged to work out our living from these 
six acres of new land. This we proposed 
ts do by planting. the place to fruits, and 
raising poultry. I will state here that our 
family, when we came here seven years 
ago consisted of three boys aged respec- 
tively 19,.11 and 10 years, Mrs. HI. and 
myself. The oldest son, who is now mar- 
ried, has not lived at home for some three 
years. I have been thus particular in mak- 
ing the above statement to show just what 
our working force has been, for aside from 
a tew days’ work during the busiest sea- 
son, all the work has been done by our- 
selves. ' The large trees were cut on con- 
tract, and some ditching was done in the 
same way. I have my place fenced with 
a 58-inch 12-bar Pagé fence, and consider 
it the very best fence I ever saw. 

We commenced setting fruit trees the 
first spring after buying the land, and 
have set more er less every spring since. 
We now have growing and most of them 
have been fruiting from one to six years, 
about 25 apples, 50 pears, 200 plums, 250 
cherries, 50 or 60 grapes, a few peaches 
and quinces, 250 currants and thousands 
of raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
ete. And already have an order made out 
for Green’s Nursery for 300 more plums 
and a few more apples. 


JAPAN PLUMS. 


A large number of my plum trees are 
of the Japan varieties, such as Abundance, 
Burbank and a few each of Wickson, Red 
June, Hale. Chabot and Satsuma (the lJat- 
ter is worthiess here) and my this spring’s 
order will cail for Lombards, Burbank, 
Red June, Wickson, Abundance and 
Chabot (Yellow Japan). This will give me 
an orchard of 500 plum trees which of 
course is not a large one as compared with 
some of the large commercial orchards of 
the country, but if rightly cared for should 
give quite a jot of plums after three or 
four years. 

I have great faith in the varieties of 
Japans named in this list, and would not 
hesitate to plant large orchards of them. 
I also. have great expectations for the 
newer varieties of Mr. Burbank’s cres- 
tions, samples of which he sent me last 
season. Climax is especially fine, also 
America, Chaleo and Apple. I also have 
Giant Prune top grafted, which produced 
beautiful fruit the second year from the 
graft. 

Of the older varieties of plums Lom- 
bard stands at the head of the list here. 
We already have quite a large per cent. 
of this variety and shall plant 100 more 
this spring. When we first commenced 
planting trees on this place we put red 
raspberries in between the rows of trees 
on a part of the lot, but I would not do 
it again, or advise any one else to do so. 
Trees planted the next spring with no 
raspberries among them. are certainly 
twice as large, and have given me ten 
times more fruit than those where there 
were berry bushes. 

We ran the cultivator in them as long 
as we could, and have manured the land 
well, yet the bushes seem to get the best 
of it. We will root out the raspberries 
after this season and give the land up to 
the tree and hens. I believe it is better 
to get one good crop of fruit from the land 
than two poor ones, although we should 
not complain much for we have got each 
year a fine crop of berries that have 
brought good prices. 

Of course in the past seven years we 
have done a good deal of hard work, but 
at the same time we have derived a great 
amount of pleasure from our work. We 
got our boys out of the village where they 
have grown from puny, spindle-legged, 








Tacked or Wire Stapled Berry 


Baskets, 


Peach Baskets, 


Splint or Climax Grape 


Baskets, Berry 
" Crates. 


| We are offering our 32 Quart Crato filled with 


Baskets at 25 cts. each. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET Co, 


WEBSTER, N. Y. 





f 
pale-faced boys to stout, broad-shouldered, 


rugged fellows who would not exchange 
their home for anything the village could 
offer them. They are acquainted with the 
land, the woods, the flowers, the birds and 
the inseets for miles around us. They 
take an interest in the place because they 
have a portion of the income for their own. 

Another scurce of great satisfaction to 
us is our orchard of fruits, the trees were 
first-class in every respect so far as one 
could judge when they came, but when 
they came into bearing they proved to be 
true to name and as fine in fruit as in tree, 


SATISFACTION. 


I can assure you that this fact gives us 
no small amount of satisfaction, especially 
when I look about at some other orchards 
the trees for which were bought of tree 
agents. I have in mind one place where 
I delivered a few trees last spring. The 
lady called my attention to quite a good 
sized orchard and remarked that only one 
tree in the lot (and that a crab apple) was 
what they bought them for. They were 
worthless ,varieties, all of them. She re- 
marked that no one could ever deliver ‘to 
her any nursery stock that came from 
Rochester, N. Y. I informed her that the 
stock I had brought her came from that 
very place. That it ‘came from Green’s 
Nursery Co., where all my own trees came 
from, but that she need not have it if she 
did not want it (her son had ordered it 
and knew where it was coming from). 
She asked me if it came from the same 
place as the trees that were growing at 
my place, and when assured that they 
did, she accepted them at once with the 
remark that ‘My son says your trees: are 
the finest he ever saw.” I mention these 
facts to show how disappointing it is to 
buy trees, plant and care for them for 
years only to find we have been swindled 
out of our money and years of time by 
some dishonest: tree agent or nurseryman, 
or I might better say‘some ‘dishonest: tree 
dealer, for most of this swindling is 
done by men who do not own afoot of 
land, but who send out agents and then 
buy the stock to fill their orders. 

Another thing that is giving us great 
satisfaction is our fence. We wanted a 
fenee about the .orchard that’ would be 
hen-tight, turn stray stock of any kind, 
and remind stray boys that “thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” |The fence is a 
58-inch, 12-bar Page, put up in the best 
possible .manner, with posts and gates 
painted. I believe it makes the best fenee 
on earth. We do not feel that we shail 
be troubled with the fence question again 
for many years to come. A wire fence is 
so much neater than a wooden one, they 
leave no place for weeds and briers to get 
a foothold along beside them, and besides 
they are cheaper than a board fenee.: 

All these improvements have been made 
as fast as we could see our way clear to 
make them, and in-a thorough; substantial 
manner for we expect to spend the rest of 
our days here; and hope that at least some 
of our children will spend theirs here also. 

We do not believe that because we live 
on a farm we are obliged to go about 
ragged and dirty, or have the yards filled 
up with old wagons. carts, plows, harrows 
and all the odds and ends that can be 
scraped up about the place, or bought at 
auction. We have a nice large lawn with an 
abundance of shrubs and flowers, all of 
which we intend shall be kept as well as if 
we lived on the most fashionable street in 
the city. We do not make these statements 
in a boastful way, but there are so many 
people who seem to think that because they 
live in the country it matters little how 
they themselves look, or how much rub- 
bish is laying about their place. I believe 
this is one of the greatest mistakes we can 
make and one that is really an indirect 
cause of many abandoned farms. Why 
should not every farmer make his home 
surorundings as attractive and pleasant as 
his brother’s city or village home? 

Would it not have a tendency to keep 
the boys on the farm?—A. A. Halladay, 
Mapledell Fruit Farm, Vt. 





Bees on Fruit Farms, 


‘Fruit growers are becoming familiar 
with the value of honey bees ag pollen dis- 
tributers, and authorities advocate the en- 
couragement of bee culture in the vicinity 
of fruit farms. Regarding experiments 
which have been made in the raising of 
fruit where many bees were in reach of 
the same and also where there were no 
bees in the vicinity, A. H. Duff says, in 
the Kansas Farmer, that in almost every 
case where the bees were in ready reach 
of the orchards the fruit was not only 
more in quantity, but also better in qual- 
ity. This is not only so with fruit, but 
with nearly all seeec bearing plants, both 
wild and domesticated, according to Mr. 
Duff, who says: 

One would be soméwhat surprised to see 
the different well known cereals ‘enumer- 
ated that bees work on and carry pollen 
from. ‘There is not one of the well known 
cereals that furnishes pollen that they do 
not work on and distribute the pollen. 
They work extensively on the bloom of 
‘corn, wheat and oats and all the different 
sorghums and all the different clovers. It 
is true that they do not work extensively 
on the common red clover, but to some de- 
gree they do, and on all other vegetable 
blossoms. I do not now think of one they 
do not work on in the vegetable line 

Some other insects, of course, are pollen 
distributers, but not nearly as general as 
the honeybees. These insects have more 
of a specialty as to certain flowers, and 
your will scarcely see them on more than 
one variety of blossoms, so that the honey- 
bee is the only general distributer of nol- 
len, and her field is so much larger. The 
honeybees take in a wonderfully wide ter- 
ritory. They will do a thorough work 
over a territory six miles in diameter. 

The honeybee is the fruit grower’s best 
friend and one of nature's great gifts to 
men. The honey which bees gather is all 
clear gain, and while they are gathering’ 
it they are in addition carrying pollen 
from flower to flower, thus doubly doing 
good. 


Do You Suffer From Asthma ? 


If you do, you will be interested in 
knowing that the Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanie discovery found on the Congo River, 
West Africa,is pronounced an assured cure 
for the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Newell, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant 
cured him of severe Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing; Alfred C. Lewis, Editor 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, -of Washing- 
ton, D. C., testifies that it cured him when 
he could not lie down at night without 
fear of choking, and many others give 
similar testimony. It is really a most 
wonderful discovery. To prove to you be- 
yend doubt its wonderful curative power, 
The Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
ease of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of the GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. ‘They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. This is very fair, and 
you should surely try it, as it costs you 
nothing. 


Bees and Fruit. 


Careful experiments quoted in. Bulletin 
No. 26, issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, gave the following showing: Forty 
apple blossoms, protected gave no fruit, 
and the same number of blossoms exposed 
to bee work gave 15 fruits; 140 pear blos- 
soms, protected, gave no fruit, and the 
same number exposed gave 7 fruits; 300 
cherry blossoms, protected, gave 9 fruits, 
and the same number exposed gave 119 
fruits; 60 strawberry blossoms, protected, 
gave 9 fruits,-and the same number ex- 
posed, gave 27 fruits; 184 raspberry blos- 
soms, protected, gave 98 fruits, and whe 
same number exposed gave 160 fruits; 10 
heads of clover blossoms (red), protected, 
gave no seed, and the same number ex- 
posed, gave 191 seeds; 10 heads of clover 
blossoms (white), protected, gave no seed, 
and the same number exposed, gave 541 
seeds. 

This is, indeed, a very favorable show- 
ing for the honey bee, at least as claimed 
by our bee-keepers. But we should not 
forget again that there may be ten other 
insects, especially bumblebees and various 
beetles, to every bee which have brought 
about that result. In the case of the red- 
clover blossoms, for instance, we know 
that the honey bee could not have beon 
the agent which secured the pollination. 
—T. Greiner, in Farm and Fireside. 


Japan Plums in Colorado. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

1 have many varieties of Japan plums 
growing and have found several that are 
of no use here owing to lack of hardiness, 
both of tree and bud. Red June is all right 
and should be extensively planted, also 
Willard and Ogon. These are perfectly 
hardy and will please all who give them 
a trial. Burbank is also quite promising. 
Hale and Wickson no earthly use in Colo- 
rado; trees won't stand even zero weather. 
Satsuma badly killed this year, though 
they bore some fine fruit last year. I shall 
plant largely of Red June and Ogon.— 
Yours truly, E. Ford Jewett. 

(The above report of Japan plums in 
Colorado will be interesting to people living 
in-the far West where the winters are far 
more severe, and the changes of tempera- 
ture more sudden than in the Eastern and 
Middle States. At Rochester, N. Y., and 
wherever the thermometer does not go 
below 10 or 12 degrees below zero, we 
have found ali of the Japan plums named 
by Mr. Jewett perfectly hardy. We con- 
sider the Japan plums as a class, and such 
varieties in particular as Hale, Wickson, 
Burbank, Abundance and Red June very 
valuable varieties, and worthy of extensive 
trial— Editor Green’s Fruit Grower). 


Horticulture as a Hobby. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
By L. B. Pierce. 


Most every one has some kind of a 
hobby or side issue independent of occupa- 
tion, which furnishes an outlet for surplus 
energy, or as a means of recreation, or 
mental unbending. Along horticultural 
lines flower planting either in the garden 
or in pots has always been a sort of hobby 
with women, and fruit planting and veg- 
etable growing with men. It is a harm- 
less amusement even if there was no re- 
sulting benefits, but when the results are 
taken into account'I wonder that more do 
not occupy their leisure time in planting 
and cultivating a-bit‘of ground. ‘This is 
especially true of amateur fruit growing. 
A grape vine costing from 10 cents to a 
half dollar needs searcely any ground 
room provided the vine can clamber up a 
building or trellis into the light and sun- 
shine and in time be made to produce from 
twenty to forty pounds of luscious fruit. 
A vine well trellised or trained to the side 


| of a building should not take more than 


six hours a year of actual work including 
the gathering of fruit, and this work 
would be rather in the form of pleasant 
recreation than otherwise. 

I have a friend and neighbor, a crippled 
soldier, who has to get about in a whee! 
chair. He has a great passion for garden- 
ing, but he found little pleasure in doing 
it by proxy. After many experiments he 
finally settled down to planting and at- 
tending a small vineyard of perhaps 
twenty vines. 

I think he has tried and discarded more 
than thirty varieties, and keeps less than 
a dozen as a result of his experiments. He 
has a good deal of time to watch his pets, 
and with the vines upon low trellises he 
is able to watch and direct their growth, 
and by pinching back the growth of the 
shoots frequently, he keeps them dwarfed 
while he gets magnificent bunches of fruit. 
Moore’s Diamond is a favorite, as is also 
Jefferson, although this is a little late for 
his loeation. Campbell’s Early promises 
finely. He has really brought the produc- 
tion of grapes to a very high perfection, 
and in doing so has not only pleasantly 
filled up many a tedious hour, but become 
an authority on grape growing in the com- 
munity, and by means of his connection 
with the county horticultural society ben- 
efited a great many by his self-acquired 
knowledge. This is a striking illustration 
of the adage, “Where there is a will, there 
is a way.” 

I was greatly interested lately in reading 
a woman's account of how she prepared 
in late autumn fora March moving. I 
judged she lived upon a rented, farm, as 
she was careful to talk only of plants, of 
which there was great abundance. One 
thing was a variety of red raspberries, 
taking some of the numerous sprouts. She 
heeled them in in boxes of moist soil and 
then covered the boxes in some way so 
they would not be frozen up when moving 
time came in March. In this way she lost 
no time, but was able to start at once 
with some things which she knew were 
good. She had the true spirit of the ad- 
vanced horticulturist and as she gets far- 
ther along in her new home I presume 
numerous orders will in time find their 
way to nurserymen and florists for addi- 
tions to her collection. 

There is a large amount of pleasure -in 
watching the behavior of new and untried 
fruits.and one can indulge a hobby along 
this line without a very great outlay of 
money, and if one gets only ordinary re- 
sults the fruit is generally as good .as 
older sorts, so one is out only the increased 
cost of the novelty. I know a talented 
and busy lawyer who owns a place on an 
electric railway outside. of a large 
city, and on this place he _ has 
been for twenty years testing new tree 
fruits, mainly plums and cherries. Two 
trees of a kind generally answer and his 
whole bill I think does not exceed six dol- 
lars a year for new sorts. Since he has 
become known-as a careful and conscien- 
tious experimenter, originators, with faith 
in their novelties, send him specimens and 
trees gratis. He has unquestionably the 
finest collection of native and hybrid plums 
in his State, and one year when tender 
sorts were generally killed, he had more 
than forty bushels to sell, thus: getting 
back in one season more than he had in- 
vested in the little orchard. This orchard 
is being watched with interest by others 
and is helping to solve the problem of plum 





ropean kinds do not. succeéd. ~Reader, if 





1 you have a bit of spare ground and a few 


culture for sections where the finer Et-: 





moments daily during the growing season 
to spare, plant something to watch and 
study; it will broaden your horizon and 
lead you into new lines of thought, even if 
it is only a currant or gooseberry bush. 





The Farmer’s Front Yard. 


You will excuse me if I say it takes a 
much smarter woman than I am to find 
it sometimes. We have no need of the 
telescope we used when we viewed the 
last comet, to see where it ought to be 
and what it contains. A wood pile, old 
boxes and barrels, tin cans, old shoes, 
rubber boots, straw hats, check shirts, 
overalls, bones, stones and brick, bar- 
dock and thistles. Then if there happens 
to be one of those lovely elms in the front 
yard, the farmer immediately concludes 
that nature has made him a shed, and 
under its drooping branches we find his 
self-binder, mowing machine, hay rake, 
drags, harrows, rollers, sulkey, plow, 4 
wagon or two, bob sleds, stone boats, and 
the remains of a top carriage his father 
used to ride in. Here is one of the catises 
that puts the mortgage on the farm—ex- 
pensive machinery bought and not prop- 
erly housed. 

Then, on closer inspection, we see 4 
very little grass, and alsu find the foot- 
prints of the horse, cows, sheep, a pig or 
two, chickens, ducks and geese, and last 
but not the least, the dog. If the farmer 
is not very poor he usually has one dog, 
but if he is poverty-stricken, he has three 
or four, who lay their lazy selves on the 
grass, until the grass turus over in dis- 
gust and forces its way on and on until it 
gets to China, for sometimes these are the 
farmer’s lawn mowers. 

Now there is another kind of front 
yard, and this one is a puzzle to. me. 
The house and all the buildings beteken 
wealth. The farm is well cared for, and 
when you enter the house you will find it 
commodious 4nd well furnished, every- 
thing is perfectly clean, but such a barren, 
desolate front yard. One or two old ever- 
greens stand like dreary sentinels, and 
that is all. I’ve wondered so often if the 
people who reside there thought it pretty, 
and if the children could in after years 
think of it as Home, sweet Home. Re- 
form is needed here, but there is no law 
to compel people to beautify their front 
yards. But it seems to me I hear some 
one say, why I ean tell you what’s the 
matter with it, it takes one real smart 
man nearly all the time to tend a yard 
and’ keep it in- good condition. I know 
from experience that this is so, but did 
you ever try the co-operative plan. Then, 
of course, it wouldn’t be the farmer’s 
front yard, but would have to be newly 
christened and be called our front yard; 
that name would inelude the farmer, his 
wife, and all the children, but this one is 
so interesiing to me I hardly know where 
to begin and perhaps will not know 
enough to stop. 

The house stands quite a distance froin 
the road to escape’ the dust. A nice path 
leads up to the door and the grass is cut 
with a lawnmower. LEvergreens, shrubs, 
vines, roses and flowers, mignonette, sweet 
peas, pansies, lilies, geraniums, verbena 
and dozens of others too numerous to men- 
tion adorn the yard. I know the husband 
has helped the wife to beautify this fron¥ 
yard, the children puil the weeds and 
cut the grass, but I think last spring was 
the most discouraging of any for a number 
of years. The rain came down in torrents 
every other day, it seemed to me, for 
months. Some of our pet flowers drowned 
out, and our bulbs, some of them danced 
a-merry jig until they were out of sight, 
while others planted deeper, rotted in the 
ground, and it seemed an impossible thing 
to keep the grass cut. We never worked 
harder in our lives for something we never 
got, and it quite surprised me when we 
had the horticultural in October to hear 
cone lady say, “we came to the back door, 
we were anxious to see if you kept your 
back yard as nicely as you do your front 
yard.” 

Now, I suppose some will wonder if I 
would advise farmers (when their stand- 
ard money crop, wheat, is so low in price), 
to hire a landscape gardener, and buy 
shrubs at from one to three dollars a piece. 
Now this is not necessary. What we 
plant with our hands gives us greater 
pleasure. Now I hope you will all re- 
member that we all have a real front yard 
and we also have an ideal one, and some- 
times the ideal is much handsomer than 
the real—Mrs. I. A. Graham, in The 
Miami Valley Horticulturist, 





A Lady Tells How She Supports 
Herself and Family. 


“IT often read of ladies who work hard 
trying to earn enough to keep body and soul 
together and for their benetit 1 will relate 
how easily one can get along in the world if 
they only know how. There is a big tirm in 
Pittsburg that manufactures, flavoring pow- 
ders. I had tried them myself and knew 
they were splendid, so sent for samples and 
tried selling them. I found it so pleasant 
and easy that Il have kept right at it and 
never make less than $3 :-a day and often 
clear more than $5. The powders go twice 
as far as the liquid extracts sold in stores 
and are much stronger. I sell from one to 
eight different flavors in each house. They 
are used for ice cream, custards, cakes, can- 
dies, etc., and are so delicate and give such 
a rich flavor that everywhere I go I gain 
a permanent customer. Those of your read- 
ers who would like to make money can get 
full particujars by writing to W. H. Baird & 
Co., 118 Teléphone Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., and 
they will give you a good start. I support 
myself and family nicely and we have a good 
many comforts we never had before.” ‘“‘L.” 





Removal Notice. 


The firm of A. H. Montague & Son, 120 
Warren St., New York City, owing to the 
increased volume of their business, have 
been obliged to move into larger quarters 
at 109-111 Warren St. This firm has been 
established upwards of 21 years. Their 
reputation for fair dealing and _ honest 
goods is well merited. They control the 
output of several large factories, and are 
very large dealers in fruit packages and 
veneer goods. 





Twenty-Five Dollar Cash Prize 
for the Name ot a New 
Strawberry. 


This offer has not received as much 
attention as we had supposed, and it looks 
as though some one would get twenty-five 
dollars. who has not sent in a very ac- 
ceptable name for this new and valuable 
strawberry, now known as “Green’s Big 
Berry.” 

We, therefore, call your attention to our 
offer, which is made on condition that 
whoever submits a name, and expects to. 
get the prize, shall order at least a few 
of these plants at the same time. We are 
willing to pay the twenty-five dollars, but 
we are far from satisfied with the names 
that have been sent in so far, although 
some are much better than others. 

We have felt confident that some one 
would suggest a name better than any we 
could think of ourselves. 

Please give this your attention. Green’s 
Big Berry is the largest berry we have 
ever seen and is desirable in every way. 
It is worthy of a good name, 

GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
% Rochester, N. Y, 


Koa 





Apple Tree Wood is Valuable. 


We never advise cuting down a healthy 
apple tree, even though it be long unpro- 
ductive. So long as it is sound in the 
trunk it may be ntade to produce protit- 
able crops. But there are many old trees 
too far gone to be worth saving. and thou- 
sands such are cut up and burned for 
firewood every winter. 
is worth too much to be put to such uses, 
though apple wood makes a hot fire and 
an ash rich in potash. It is a very tough 
wood, and even when full of knots its 
value for manufacturing purposes is rather 
enhanced than lessened. The factories 
will drive as hard a bargain with the far- 
mer as they ean, but sound apple wood 
cut in suitable shapes is worth many times 
its value as firewood, and the farmers who 
have such wood shovld know the fact.— 
American Cultivator. 

Hardships. 
Young man or woman, do not shrink 


overmuch from hard rubs and heavy bur- 
dens. Character comes by these things. 


Addressing a wealthy Boston audience | 


lately, the venerable Edward Everett 
Hale said, “‘We must not make things too 
easy for our boys and girls.” He related 
that when he was a young men he at- 
tended a university commencement in or- 
der to bear the address of one who was 
about to enter the arena of life. talph 
Waldo Emerson was in the audienee. 
After the oration was delivered Mr. Hale 
introduced himself to Mr. Emerson, and 
spoke a few words in commendation of the 
orator, 

“Yes,” said Emerson, thoughtfully; “he 
js a better fellow than [ thought he was. 
Now, if something will only happen to de- 
velop character in him. If only his father 
will faii in business and become unable to 
help him, or some other calamity come to 
be to him a blessing, what a man he may 
make!” 


‘How to Treat Winter Killed 
Trees. 


The recent cold weather has very se- 
riously injured the fruit trees, especially 
is this so in the Central States. Many of 
the peach trees are killed back to the 
snow-line, and some to the ground. Some 
other kinds are badly hurt. 


In many eases the branches are killed | 
back more or less, but the bodies are all , 


sound. The injury may not be apparent 
on the outside, but to cut beneath 
bark will show it plainly. The 
color is replaced by light or dark brown 
on the surface of the wood. This is not 
a sure sign that death will follow or, has 
aiready taken place, but it is certain that 
there is injury, and that the growth, if 
any, will be feeble; at least, until new, 
healthy wood and bark is formed. 

When I lived in Kansas we had two 
experiences of this kind, one of them be- 
ing very severe. The result wus 
many of the trees outgrew the injury and 
a brown ring was left in the wood te mark 
the year in which the damage occurred. 
This was seen in apple, pear, cherry, 
peach, and many other kinds of frait 
trees. F 

Just what to do now is a matter that 
requires considerable sound judgment. 
Where the trees are dead to the ground 
there is no other way than to dig them 
out. Some that are killed or badly ‘n- 
jured nearly to the collar may be able to 
throw up sprouts and eventually ‘make 
fairly good trees. This is one of the most 
doubtful parts of the whole matter. The 
smaller the trees the more likely are they 
to thus recover, under proper treatment. 
Those with sound bodies and main 
branches should be cut back that far. The 
peach trees are probably most in need of 
cutting back, and it is certain that all of 
them that are injured in their tops wi!l 
be. greatly benefited by severe cutting. 
They will put out sprouts and make quite 
good trees and with lower heads than be- 
fore, if the branches are eut to mere 
stubs. The same is true of the plum and 
cherry although the latter is very sensitive 
to having its branches cut. 

A close watch should be kept during the 
early part of the coming growing season, 
and wherever there are not signs of vizor- 
cus sprouts coming out close to the ends 
of the stumps, cut back farther or dig out 
entirely. —H. I. Van Deman, in American 
Gardening. 


The Hard Winter in Iowa. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Believing that a report as to fruit pros- 
pects from South Central Iowa would be 
of .interest I will say that after the cold- 
est Iebruary (without any snow on the 
ground) a week below zero going as low 
as 30 degrees at times has been very de- 
structive on all Japan plums, There is not 
a live flower or branch bud on Abundance, 
Burbank, Red June, Orient and Wickson, 
The only live flower buds I have are the 
De Soto and perhaps the Wyant. Peaches 
and pears all dead. Cherries: Early Rich- 
mond, Dyehouse, Montmorency flower 
buds all dead. The Wragg all right yet. 
Concord and Moore’s Early grape in good 
shape now. Worden and Moore’s Diamond 
doubtful. Raspberries badly injured. 
Blackberries also. Strawberries, where 
mulched early are seemingly in fair shape. 
Downing and Red Jacket gooseberry 
green. Some outer twigs of five-year set 
Jonathan apples are colored as are some 
others in my experience of 20 years. I 
have never seen fruit of what we would 
eall hardy kinds winter kill before and 
from all reports it is the most general dis- 
astrous in my recollection of thirty-five 
years.—A. J. Masters. 





Loudon Red Raspberry. 


As Spoken of at the late Western New York 
Horticultural Meeting. 


Chairman Willard likes the Loudon red 
raspberry; he thinks it a finer berry than 
Cuthbert; William Smith. a veteran nur- 
seryman of Geneva, indorses Mr. Wil- 
lard’s commendation, Mr. Reed, of Wis- 
consin, finds Loudon hardy, enduring 25 
degrees below zero. He thinks it the 
grandest red raspberry he has seen. Mr. 
Hubbard said Loudon is the finest at the 
Geneva Experiment Station. 





Three Hundred Varieties Mixed 
Flower Seeds by Mail, Post- 
Paid for 15 Cents, 


Or, we will send the above flower seeds 
free by mail to all who send us 35.cents 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, nine months. to 
January 1, 1900. ¢ 

Or we will mail these flower seeds free 
by mail to all who send us 25 cents for 
any one of Green’s Books, the books also 
to be sent by mail, post-paid. These books 
are as follows: First, Green’s American 
Fruit Growing; second, Green’s American 
Poultry Keeping; third, Green’s Six 
Books on Fruit Culture, under one cover; 
fourth, Green’s Four Books on Fruit Cul- 
ture, under one cover. 

Please /tell: your — friends. Address 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N, Y. 
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WABASH, B. B. 


H St. Louis and Chicago 
Train No. Vestibule Linited. 

Leaves Buffalo daily 7:15, A. M. via Niagara 
Falls, a solid vestibuled train to Chicago ; dining 
car; Wagner sleeping cars, Chicago aud St. 


Apple tree wood ' Louis; through free reclining chair -cars,. St. 


Louis, Chicago and Kansas City. 


Train No. 5 Petra 


Limited. 

Leaves Buffalo daily at 2-P. M., Wagner sleep- 
ing cars and tree reclining chair cars, Arriyes 
in Detroit ut 10 P. M., Chicago 7 A. M: 


Train No. 9 Fast Mail. 


Leaves Buffalo daily §:10 P. M.: Wagner sleep- 
ers Chicago; Wagner sleeper Kansas City via 
St. Louis. Reclining chair car Kansas City via 
St. Louis. Arrives Detroit 2:40 A. M., arrives 
Chicago 10:55 A. M.. arrives St. Louis 2:00 P. M., 
arrives Kansas City 9:45 P. M., arrives Omaha 


A. 


Train No. 


Leaves Buffalo daily at 12:15 midnight, arriving 

at Detroit, at7 A. M., Chicago 2:35 P. M., St. 

Louis 6:50 P. M., Kansas City 7 A. M. Free reclin- 

ing chair car and Chicago sleeper ready for 

passengers at 9 P. M. 

All Trains Run via Niagara Falis and St, 
Thomas. 

Trains arrive from the West at 5:15 A. M., 7:40 
A. M., 7.00 and 7.55 P. M. 

For information relative to routes, rates, 
sleeping-car reservations apply to your local 
ticket agent, or JAMES GASS, N. Y.5. P. Avy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. F. KELLEY, Gen. Agt. Pass. 
287 Main-st., Ellicott Square, Buffalo. : 

Cc. S&S CRANE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


aud Chicrge 


Continental 
Limited, 


Dept., No. 


No Money in Advance! 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


$1550 2, Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with 


privilege to examine, 

Latest styles for Men, 

Y YX Women, Boys and Girls, 

sé well made and durable, 

SS7/$00 “Gakwood” $24.50 

Li $50 “Arlington” $22.90 

No better wheels mado. 

Others at $10, $13.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.50; al! splendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. [lius- 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St. B-80, Chicago, ¥lls. 


> PLOW 


THREE SHOVELS 
AND RAKE 
Ky ATTACHMENT. 
KT WEICHT, 20 POUNDS 
if DB3.75 EACH. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


_Largest and oldest permanently estab- 
Sz. lished Plow Factory in America, 


CANTON, - - « - = JLLINOIS. 
Vlease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


depends u working all the frut 
into asalable product. Cider fo: 
instance. If good, clear and ord = 
tells readily at a profit, The is 
produced by a 


HYDRAULI CIDER 


PRESS, 

Made in varying sizes; hand and power. 

Get our free catalogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, = 

2MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 

















WONDER Efeai\iEie 
CREAM WHIP. 
Will beat eggs in half a minute. 
Will whip cream in three minutes, 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egy beater 
if made, Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price, lie. We 
are the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 
Seotch Granite and Tin Ware in the world, 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
best selling household novelties.—Uutfit worth $2.00— 
@EREE, All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Pew acg Address Dept. AY HOUSEMOLD NOVELTY WORK 
25 Randolph St... Chicage. Ill. 
This Co. is worth a Million Dollars ond is veliable-—Eadttor. ' 


EVERY BOY T(Y-MAKER. 


HIS OWN... 


° 








This is, indeed, a great book 

' , for boys, and parents should 

b, either buy it for their children 

or encourage them tobuy it for 

themselves, for its possession 

will proye a great aid in devel- 

oping a boy’s ingenuity. The 

book gives plain and practical 

instructionsin the making of 

ail manner of toys, machines 

and otherarticles amusing and 

It tells you how to 

make a Steam Engine, 2 Pho- 

tographic Camera, a Windmill 

a Microscope, an Electrica 

Machine, @ Galvanic Battery, 

Vers an Electric Telegraph, an Elec- 

7 ii VAP trotyping Apparatus, a_Tele- 

hone. a Kaleidoscope, a Magic Lantern, an olian 

arp; it tells you howtomake oatsof every kina, from 

a littie row-boat to a.full-rigged schooner; how to make 

Kites, Balloons, Paper Tcys, Masks, Card Racks, Wag- 

ons, Carts, Toy Houses, Bows and Arrows, Pop Guns, 

Slings, Stilts, Fishing ackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 

and many other things, and allis made go plain and sim- 

le that any boy can ensily make anything described, 

The wholé is illustrated with more than two hundred 

handsome filustrations. It isa book of 64 large octavo 

ages, neatly bound in attractive. paper covers, and will 

Be sent by mail post-paid npoe recei t of only TEN CEaTS 
Sfor 25 cts. C. D.C. DePuy, Pub., Syracuse, N. 


Please Mention Greev’s Fruit Grower. 
Tis) sell the Us. lant I 


Alaska Gold izes: 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack fim 





isflooding the eountry an’ | 


Hundreds of Specialties.at less than Wholesale price Zz 
Sewing Machines, Bieycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carts, Buggies, Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
LetterPresses,  Juck Screws, Trneks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Caris, Engines, Tools, Wire Fence, 
Fanning Mille, Crow Bars, Boilers, Waiches, Clothing &c. 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
151 S. Jefferson Bt. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


A BUSY WIFE 


Should use a 


Vee BEE WA 


& 





s 

100 pieces in one nen eR 
no hard work done, That’s 
AGENTS 
Exclusive 


‘ Fi : Sapthe record. 
Wa — WANTED. 

api aoe sale. Write for terms, 

Lake Erie Mfg. Co. 142 E.13th St., Erie, Pa. 


GREEN LEAF OINTMENT 
POSITIVELY CURES 


Burns, Bruises,, Ciafifng, Sunburn, Chapped Hands 
and Face, Old Sores, Dandruff, Scald Head, and ail cls 
eases where a local application is indicated. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send us his name 
and address with 19c. to cover postage and packing, we 
will send you a full size box. 


THE GREENLEAF M’F’G. CO., TYRONE, PA. 


arrae 


THE FENCE MAN-*-< —4 
Makes Woven Wire < 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 
) Get his new catalogue. It 
tells allabout the Best 
Farm Fence Made.- 

] Also Steel Lawn and Cemetery Fences. - 
W.J. ADAM, Joliet, silinois. 


j 
Nut TREES. 

800 ACRES—61 YEARS, - 

h Superior stock of all desir- 

W able varieties of Chestnuts. 
Walnuts, Apples, Peaches, ; 
Pears, Plums; Shadeand Or- | 

namental Trees; Smal! Fruit 

y Plants, etc. Catalogue free, 
par PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES 


Parry, New Jerseys 



























































‘ Send as your * 
a Day Sure wi ui 
will show” you howto make $3a day absolutely = , 


sure: we furnish the work and teach you Tree: yor 
work in the locatity where , on live A Send us your 
address and we explaiathe fully;7 Tr we guarane 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every tay s work absolutely sure, write 
sionce, BOYAL MANLEACTURING CU. Box 740 Detroit, Micky 
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A Warning to Hunters. 





Forest and Stream is responsible for the 
statement that twelve hunters were mis- 
taken for deer ‘and killed by other hunters 
in Wisconsin the past season, and com- 
menting on this fact says ‘that “if this 
reckless shooting continues, no prudent 
man wili venture into the woods, and 
whenever a father of a family declares his 
intention of deer hunting in Wisconsin it 
will be in order to appoint a commission 
de lunatico inquirendo. 

“To inveigh against this form of man- 
slaughter may be futile; to mitigate the 
exceeding and unspeakable outrages of 
these repeated killings is beyond human 
power; and all the talking and writing in 
the world will not stay the hand of the 
fatuous imbecile who is. predestined .to 
slay his brother man by mistake for a 
deer. But on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that silence can avail nothing, and 
the talking and writing may do some good. 
Let every father, then, exhort his son, 
and every son his father, the brother ‘the 
brother, and every man every other man, 
and in particular each one himself, never 
to shoot until he knows—not thinks he 
knows, but knows—what he is shooting 

” 
| Even if this advice is followed, hunters 
are never safe from being shot or from 
shooting other hunters. An absolutely 
igure way is to shoot not at all. Live and 
let live. 
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Horse Owners! . Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


|! "he Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes ge Horses 
cor oe blemee. 


! chi 

| and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL U 

' OR FIRINC. pie y Fe path. | 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 

| Fest hi ee? Satees pata ith sol dction 

een’ 
for its use.’ ‘Send for descriptive circulars, 
' THR LAWRENCH-WILLIAMS [O., Cleveland 
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| ANY child can_ bud _ a tree or rose bush ff they will 

use the Rapid Fruit Tree Budder. Send 
twenty-five cents to J. D. ABELL, Tallapoosa, Ga., 
for a box of Budding Clasps with full directions. 


Please mention Greens Fruit Grower. 





SARE sii aes Be EOC 
Stark, Mo. We PAY FREIGHT 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OSE COMB WHITE and Rose Comb 

Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced Wyan- 
.dottes, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, Pure stock, 
13 years a breeder. Mention Fruit Grower. 
J. W. Cook, Poneto, Ind. JI5 


Fok SALE. Pure Bred Barred Plymouth Rock 

| Cockerels $1.50 each. Eggs inseason. Ad- 

—. CHAS. L. HYDORN, nes weil 
ork, —3, 

















Gerd Coin Seed Corn. One dollar per bu. 
hybridized variety; best I ever raised, 
sample for stamp; sample ear, ten cents. A. L. 
CARY, Lewis, O. 


W SITE WYAND. Eggs from choice mat- 
ings, $3.00 setting; two settings $5.00. 
J. F. Randall, ..25 Spring Hill Ave., Bridge- 

/ water, Mass. M.A.M. 


7} YANDOTTES, Golden and Silver Laced 
Rose Comb, Brown Leghorn, $1 per 
setting. Catalogue free. Wm. Carson & 
Sons, Rutland, O M. A. M. 
FOr SALE—15-acre Farm, Berries, Grapes, 
Currants, Tree Fruits, house, barn, out- 
buildings. Home market. Address Chas. 
Van Demark, Petoskey, Mich. M.A.M. 


HITE WYANDOTTE, Barred Plymouth 

Rock, Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs $1.00 per 15. Cockerels and Belgian 
Hares $1.00 each. E. B. Ketcham, South 
Haven, Mich. M. A. M. 


GGS for Hatching, 6 cts. each, from my 

yards of high class 8. C. B. Leghorns, 

B. P. Rocks and S. S. Hamburgs. A. L. 
Cary, Lewis, O. M.A.M. 


WOR SALE CHEAP.—A good 80-acre 
Oceana Co., 
0: 




















farm near county seat, 
Michigan. For particulars, address, P. 
Box 424, Hart, Mich. 





Mcvick&e YARDS, Giffords, Great Kills, 
N. Y.—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Pekin Ducks. Eggs, 15—$1.00; 
90—$5.00. Bred for ‘‘meat and eggs.’’—A.M.J. 


r P. C. can learn of a remedy for chronic 

e dysentery from Allison Alderman, Wil- 
mington, N. C., who was cured after three 
years of suffering. Stamp for reply. A.M.J. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Bred only 

from first-class stock. Hawkins-Thomp- 
son strain. Eggs, $1 per 15. Gaylord Hall, 
Little Valley, N. Y. 


C A. BARTLETT,. Worcester, Mass. The 
e “QO. K.’’ Food, one of the earliest of 
dried meat and bone preparations, and long 
a favorite. Send $1 tor a sample 50-pound 
bag. Free catalogue of beef scraps, bone, 
shells, grit, etc. 1 














] HEGGS, $1; all varieties of Leghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Minorcas, White Wyan- 
|dottes, Light Brahmas, Golden Polish, Blue 
Andalusiats, Bantams, Golden and Silver 
Seabright; White Polish, Ked Pyle, Black 
Rose Combs, Buff Cochins, Pekin Ducks, $1-11. 
B. L. Osborne, Greene, N. Y., Box B. & G. 


' HITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH. 
| Very handsome, good layers. Eggs $1.25 
per 13. Cockerels $1.00. . 13. Lauch, Middle 
Lancaster, Isutler Co., ia. 


jRYOR SALE —Splendid sixty-acre farm, four 
miles east St. Joseph, Missouri. New 
eight-room house, good warns and out-build- 
ings. One thousand young fruit trees, also 
small fruit. Improvements complete. Price 
reasonable. -Terms easy. E. J. Wilkerson, 
Prospect Lodge, St. Joseph, Missouri. 











_@IMALL FARMS ON THE JAMES RIVER— 

In sight of Newport News and the 
Hampton Roads. .Twenty-five, fifty and one 
hundred acres. Most beautifully situated on 
the south side of the river. Address J. A, 
Morgart, Smithfield, Va. 





| HITE HOLLAND TURKEY EGGS from 
W thoroughbred stock, $2.00 per setting. 
Order soon. Mrs. Edith Williams, Bushnell, 
Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 





Simple Facts About Spraying. 





The general. who would marshal his 
troops. and charge an enemy without 
knowing the whereabouts of: that enemy 
or its nationality or. even the nature of 
his own guns and ammunition, might ren- 
der creditable service in-a Spanish army, 
but ‘not in an American one. Yet men 
have entered the orchard to spray with no 
better knowledge of conditions than this. 
They knew that to spray was a good 
thing, but had they used cold water it 
would have been cheaper and oftentimes 
just as effective. 

There are three distinct classes of ene- 
mies which come within the range of the 
spray pump. These are insects, fungi and 
bacteria. Most of us know what insects 
are; their tribes are legion, but so far as 
-spraying is concerned we may divide them 
all into two simple classes: Those which 
get their food by biting and those which 
get it by sucking. 

The biting insects eat as we do, i. e., 
they bite off and chew their food. If, 
then, we put some poison on this food, 
we can destroy them. For this purpose 
arsenic in some form is used more than 
al: others. The two most common forms 
are Paris green and London purple, each 
of which contains, if a good article, 45 or 
50 per cent. of arsenic; in Paris green it 
is combined with copper; in London Purple 
it is combined with lime. Paris green is a 
reguiar manufactured product, London 
purple is a by-product which is left in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes. Paris green, 
when pure, will dissolve in common ammo- 
nia, giving a clear, blue color; this makes 
a simple test to determine its quality, for 
things most likely to be used as an adul- 
terant will not dissolve in that way. Lon- 
don purple cannot be tested in such a sim- 
ple way. 

Since these are used for the arsenic 

which they contain, why not use white 
arsenic itself? Two objections have 
arisen: First, accidents are more liable 
to occur, because, if carelessly handled, 
it might be mistaken for soda or corn 
starch, or children might mistake it for 
sugar; second, when used alone it is likely 
to injure the foliage. Arsenic, when solu- 
ble, burns the leaves, and more of it is 
soluble in this form than in London pur- 
ple or Paris green. This injury seems to 
be due to its acid quality, and can be 
counteracted by the addition of an alkali, 
like lime or soda. A formula used and 
recommended by the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion consists of two pounds of white ar- 
senic, four pounds of washing soda, two 
gallons of water; one and one-half pints of 
this mixture are used to a barrelful of 
Bordeaux mixture. A formula recom- 
mended by T. G. Yeomans at a recent 
meeting of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society consists of one pound of 
white arsenic, ten pounds of lime, and 400 
gallons of water. Mr. Yeomans says this 
is superior to Paris Green, less expensive, 
and remains in suspension longer. 
The sucking insects get their food by 
means of a beak which they thrust into 
the plant, and thereby draw out its juices. 
Against these insects Paris green and 
London purple are utterly useless, simply 
because they do not get it. The man who 
sprays for plant lice with Paris green is 
therefore wasting his time and ammuni- 
tion. These insects must be killed by 
something that will destroy them by com- 
ing in contact with their bodies, or by 
some poisonous gas which they can be 
made to breathe. Pyrethrum is an effect- 
ive remedy in many cases, but unfortu- 
nately is too expensive for most practical 
operations. Kerosene is here the stand- 
by, as arsenic is for insects which bite, 
but it must be diluted in some way. Ker- 
osene emulsion is the commonest way of 
doing this. One-half pound of soap is dis- 
solved in a gallon ‘of boiling water; while 
hot, two gallons of kerosene are added, 
and the mixture is churned until it thor- 
oughly unites. For use, ten to twenty-five 
parts of water are added. Spraying pumps 
are now to be had which carry both water 
and kerosene, mixing them as they leave 
the nozzle. 

To generate a poisonous gas carbon bi- 
sulfide is sometimes used, but this gas is 
so heavy thut it settles and cannot be used 
everywhere. When mixed with air it ex- 
plodes. Hydrocyanic acid gas is the most 
effective one known, but it is so very dan- 
gerous to human life that its use is to be 
avoided whenever possible. It is to be 
hoped that a less poisonous gas which will 
at the same time be effective, may in time 
be discovered. 

All these substances are insecticides, 
and, practically speaking, are as useless 
against fungi as so much cold water. It 
should be distinctly understood that ar- 
senic or kerosene will have no effect what- 
ever in reducing apple scab or any other 
fungous disease. 

Fungi, the second class of enemies re- 
ferred to, are really minute plants, which 
sponge their food as we do, i. e., they can- 
not make use of food directly from the 
earth; they can only use it after some 
higher plant has prepared it for them. 
They are colorless and live for the most 
part hidden within the plant upon which 
they are found. Here, again, we might 
make two classes: Those which live upon 
the surface of the plant, and those which 
live within its tissues. Unfortunately very 
few live on the surface; if they did, it 
would be much easier to control them. The 
sovereign remedy for fungi is copper, but 
all forms of copper are not equally effi- 
cient; Paris green, for instance, is an ar- 
senite of copper, yet has very little value 
as a fungicide. The most available form, 
considering expense and efficiency, is the 
sulfate of copper, often. known as blue 
vitriol, but this, like arsenic, when used 
alone, is injurious to the foliage, and needs 
to be neutralized with lime. This addition 
of lime has another decided advantage, 
for it forms a compound which sticks to 
the leaves far better than the common syI- 
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T CULTURE. 
GREEWN’S FOUR BOOKS 
UNDER ONE COVER. 


—— 


Ist. How We Made The Old Farm 
Pay, 

Peach Culture, 

How To Propagate Trees 
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fate alone would do. I presume the for- 
mula. sti most used for making Bordeaux 
mixture is six pounds of copper sulfate 
and four pounds of. lime to about fifty gal- 
lons of water. This is more lime than is 
needed to neutralize the copper sulfate, 
but an excess does no harm, so long as it 
is not thick enough to clog the nozzle. For 
many purposes the proportion of copper 
sulfate may be.reduced. It does not dis- 
solve very quickly in water, so that if 
much is to be used time may be gained by 
putting it in a coarse gunny..sack and 
hanging it in a barrel of water so that it 
remains near the top;.it will then,all dis- 


merely put into the bottom of-the barrel 
and not stirred it will not all dissolve. 
Two pounds may be used to each gallon 
of water in the barrel, the proportion of 
copper sulfate will then be got by measur- 
ing out the solution. It is also convenient 
to slake a quantity of lime at one time, 
and then use as needed. This can be done 
as follows: Dip enough copper sulfate so- 
lution to make the required number of 
pounds into a barrel, add some water, and 
“then put in the slaked lime. To tell when 
enough lime has been added, get from the 
drug store an ounce of potassium ferrocy- 
anide, put this in a small bottle and pour 
on enough water to dissolve it. ‘When a 
drop of this is added to the copper sulfate 
solution it will at once turn to the color of 
rusty iron, but when enough lime has been 
added, the color, which in the bottle will 
be light yellowish, will remain unchanged. 
Add a little more lime after the test shows 
enough, to make sure, because this will do 
no harm; then fill up the barrel, and the 
Bordeaux mixture is ready. If biting in- 
sects are to be fought at the same time, 
add one-fourth pound of Paris green or 
London purple or the proper amount of 
white arsenic directed before. 


Bordeaux mixture leaves a thick bluish 
coating on the leaves and fruit, so that 
when spraying is needed after the product 
approaches maturity it may be necessary 
to substitute some clear liquid; for this 
purpose ammoniacal carbonate of copper 
is oftenest used. This is made by dis- 
solving three ounces of copper carbonate 
in one quart of ammonia and diluting to 
twenty-two gallons of water. Bordeaux 
mixture is used more than all other fungi- 
cides combined, yet in special cases some- 
thing else may be preferable. For goose- 
berry mildew potassium sulfide, in the pro- 
portion of one-half ounce to a gallon of 
water, is preferred. 

It should be again emphasized that, ss 
insecticides are of no value in fighting 
fungi, fungicides are of no value in fight- 
ing insects. This, like all other good rules, 
has a few exceptions, but with the intel- 
ligent man the exceptions will take care 
of themselves. One or two of them might 
be here mentioned, as, for instance, in 
fighting the codling moth, where Bordeaux 
mixture is useful because it assists the 
Paris green to stick. Bordeaux mixture 
has also been found useful in fighting the 
potato flea-beetle. 

Bacterial diseases, the third class of 
enemies with which the _ horticulturist 
must fight, are the most difficult. of all ‘to 
combat, because they are so generally out 
of.reach. In their nature they correspond 
to the grip and typhoid fever which attack 
the human race. These bacteria are in 
some ways unlike either plants or animals. 
In form many of them somewhat resemble 
an ant’s egg. Now, if you can imagine 
that egg moving away from the eye until 
it becomes so small that it can be no 
longer seen except by the aid of a power- 
ful lens, and realize that under favorable 
conditions it will pull itself apart and 
make two, each one of which will repeat 
the operation, and that this process goes 
on with great rapidity; then imagine these 
minute bodies swarming in the sap of the 
diseased plant, and a crude idea of the na- 
ture of bacteria may be obtained. They 
not only absorb food in their growth, but 
often develop poisonous products which 
may work injury. The apple blight he- 
longs to this class of enemies, and while 
the bacteria which cause it are destroyed 
by Bordeaux mixture, it is practically i!m- 
possible to get it where they are. Some- 
times infection may be prevented when 
trees are thoroughly coated with it, but 
unfortunately a great deal of the disease 
enters through the blossoms in spring, 
and manifestly cannot be prevented in any 
such way. 

In summing up, let me again emphasize 
the fact that the sprayer should know why 
to spray, when to spray, what to spray for, 
and what to spray with; then remember 
that all spraying, to be effective, must be 
preventive and must be not only thorough- 
ly done, but done before the injury ap- 
pears.—Fred W. Card, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. . 





Spraying in Massachusetts. 





It is agreed by everybody now that a 
spraying apparatus is a necessary adjunct 
to every fruit farm. There are so many 
kinds of insects to be killed and fungous 
disease to be fought that unless the far- 
mer sprays his trees faithfully he has little 
chance to harvest a crop. It is this that 
has made fruit growing so uncertain a 
business that the farmers who follow the 
old-time practice are generally pretty thor- 
oughly discouraged. The only times when 
they can get a crop are seasons when 
everybody has a glut of fruit, and they 
can get nothing for it. Spraying with in- 
secticides and fungicides is the remedy for 
this condition of things. Excepting un- 
timely frosts or other weather peculiarities 
that are beyond human power to remedy 
spraying will make fruit growing as safe 
a business as any kind of farming. It will 
also be more profitable than fruit 
growing has ever been before, for fruit 
growing will then be possible only to those 
who are able to give the increased care 
and skill which it requires to make sure 
of a crop. It should not be forgotten that 
the first spraying should be done before 
the buds have burst into leaf. That can 
be made much stronger as to the fungi- 
cides than will be safe to use after the 
young vegetation has put forth. This first 
spraying will destroy spores. that are on 


solve and settle to the bottom, when if, 


Results of Spraying. | 





Raspberries were a good crop except 
reds. Loudon is valuable. Apples, pears 
and plums were light crops for 1898. A 
few who have sprayed systematically for 
years have been able to change the bear- 
ing of their trees so that they may get 
fruit every year. One man, Mr. F. A. 
Willis, of South Richland, who has sprayed 
six years, raised 250 barrels of apples from 
eight acres this year which sold for nearly 
$800. Neighbors of his, who have not 
sprayed, get no fruit and are cutting down 
their trees.—L. I. Farmer, in W. N. Y. 
Horticultural Report. 





Does Spraying Pay. 





Prof. I. H. Bailey, of Cornell Experi- 


in a barrel containing as many gallons of 
The stock solution of lime may be 


water. 


made of the same strength. Then each 


gallon means a pound of the substance 
wanted. When the mixture is made, dilute 


each solution separately before pouring 
them together. \ 





Eight Times as Many Good 
Apples When Sprayed. 





The Ohio Experiment Station shdws be- 
low the effect of spraying apple trees. The 
left hand column of stars represents the 
1st class fruit, the middle stars the 2d 
class, the left hand space the 3d class or 
culls. Notice that where not sprayed 
there were only 7 No. 1 apples, but where 
sprayed there were 56 first-class apples. 





ment Station, in a recent bulletin, dis- 
cusses the subject of spraying under this 
inquiry. The past season has given strange 
results in spraying. In very many instances 
spraying seemed to do no good. He then 
goes on to say: 


“Does spraying pay, then? Certainly; 
the same as tilling and pruning do. We 
do not know why there were so many un- 
satisfactory experiences in 1898; but this 
does not lessen the fact that bugs and 
fungi should be killed. That spraying pays 
is as well demonstrated as it is that apple 
worms, tent caterpillars and potato blight 
are injurious. Markets often fail, but, it 
does not follow that markets are a nui- 
sance. The safest way is to make it a 
rule to spray. everything every year and 
then to break the rule when one is sure 








DON’T DESPAIR: 





“New occasions tea 





An American Scientist’s Great Work 


Time makes ancie 
They must upward: 
Who would keep : 











—Lowell, ii 





be Positively and 


Consumption, Pneumonia, La Grippe, Asthma, Catarrh) 
Bronchitis and All Lung and Bronchial Troubles (Cap 

























Permanently Cured. 









Dr. Slooum's System of Treatment Has Revolutionized Old-Time Theories, 
























that the combination of circumstances is 
such that spraying is not necessary. 


“This means that the fruit farmer must 





master the reasons and the principles and 
then apply them as circumstances demand. 
As a rule, the better the results of spray- 
ing, the better has the operator conceived 
of his own local problems. If the fruit 
grower follows this advice, he will prob- 
ably find himself spraying apples and pears 
and quinces every year, and he will be 
more than likely to do the same for plums, 
grapes and strawberries. 

“In no one of the applications of science 
teaching to fruit growing has the Améri- 
can so clearly the advantage of the Euro- 
pean as in the knowledge of insect and 
fungous pests and of means of dispatching 
them. The superiority of the American 
fruit as a general market product is due 
in considerable degree to spraying. The 
American, of all men, should be the last to 





ask if spraying pays.” 





New Light on Spraying. 





At a recent farmérs’ convention Prof. 
Burrill, of the University of Illinois, gave 
to his hearers a piece of information that 
he said had not yet got into the books. It 
was relative to the first spraying of fruit 
and trees for fungous diseases. It has been 
believed that in the case of most of these 
pests the spores lived over on the twigs of 
the trees. It was advised to spray before 
the blossoms were open, for the purpose of 
killing these colonies of spores. Fruit 
raisers. have been religiously carrying out 
instructions in this regard and the experi- 
ment stations have been sending out spray- 
ing calendars year by year in which the 
fruit raiser is advised to spray before the 
opening of the blossoms. But now it has 
been found that the theory of the spores 
living over on the twigs is erroneous. The 
spores live over on the leaves that fall to 
the ground and lie there still spring. With 
the first breath of spring these spores ripen 
sufficiently to float in the air, and as soon 
as the young leaf begins to expand they 
find a lodgment there and begin their life 
work. I[t is therefore useless to spray at 
the earliest time indicated in most of our 
books on spraying. This discovery will 
add much to the comfort of the orchardist, 
for it will decrease his times of spraying. 
It also adds greatly to his hopes, for if the 
spores live over on the dead leaves the 
proper way to get rid of them is to de- 
stroy the leaves. This may be done by 
clean cultivation, plowing under the 
leaves that escape the burning. 





Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl 
Suggested by Cornell Experi- 
ment Station. 





Special recommendations: With our 
present knowledge of peach leaf-curl, the 
following may be suggested: 

1st. Spray thoroughly with strong Bor- 
deaux mixture just previous to the swell- 
ing of the buds, late in March, or very 
early in April seems desirable in this lati- 
tude. 

2d. Spray again with weaker Bordeaux | ; 
as soon as the petals of the flower have 
fallen, or after the work of the bees is 
over. 

3d. Spray again with weak Bordeaux 
when the first leaves are just full grown, 
or at just about the time that the spores 
of the fungus are developing. 

Discussions of recommendations: 

1st. Why not spray in midwinter? Mid- 
winter spraying may be quite effective, but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
April spraying will be better; for if that is 
near the time that the buds are infected, 
the spores will then be more readily killed. 
If a time when other work is not pressing 
is of first importance, spray earlier. Why 
not use copper sulfate solution? It may 
be quite as efficient, but Bordeaux adheres 
better and would be more likely to prevent 
infections throughout a period. 

2d. Why? Late infections by spores 
from the ground or from neighboring fields 
may thus be guarded against. 

3d. This spraying is to cover the leaves 
with Bordeaux at about the time the fun- | a 
gus is fruiting, hoping not only to prevent 
summer infections, but to cover places 
where the spores may lodge in order to | ¢ 
pass the winter. 

THE BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


In making the first spraying, the all- 


i 
i 





the tree ready to attack the young leaves 
so soon as they put forth. Even if fungi- 
cide destroy the. fungus, then it can only 
be after the leaves have been more or less 


importaut one, strong Bordeaux mixture 
may be used; and every twig should be so 
well covered that the blue color-appears as 
a distinct coating after the application has | 2 





injured. This injury should be prevénted. 
—American Cultivator. 











If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, ard.all you are asked 
to do is to send for a-FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. - When 
writing, please-give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally.-confidential 
W. H. MAY, M.D 





4 stock solutions may be made as usual. Dis- 


dried. However, under certain conditions, 
the foliage of the peach seems to be easily 
injured by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. With weak Bordeaux ‘mixture prop- 
erly made, I have not been able to produce 
any injury on the trees experimented upon. 1. 
The customary formula for Bordeaux | * 
mixture is: i 

Copper sulfate (blue vitriol).. 6 Ibs. 
Unslaked lime (good quality). 4 Ibs. 3 
iL eS ere eae 50 gallons. | ° 
In spraying the foliage of peach trees, re- 
duce the copper sulfate to four pounds. 
Even this may seem strong. It should not, 
however, be condemned until tried; and 
when tried the mixture should be made by 
the one method which has been most suc- 
cessful. To dissolv> the copper sulfate, sus- 
pend it in a coarse sack in a barrel con- 
taining 25 gallons of water. Slake the 
lime (use only the best) slowly, and then 
dilute it to twenty-five gallons. Pour the 
two together in this dilute form, stirring 
for a few minutes. Stir before using. If 
large quantities of the mixture are desired, 


4. 


5. 








May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


solve say fifty pounds of the copper sulfate 
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2d class, 80; 3d class, 13. 
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2d class, 48; 3d class, 1. 


by spraying. 


subject of the valuable paper by William 
M. Orr, superintendent of spraying experi- 
ment for the Provincial 
Sprayers were sent out by the Govern- 
ment to thirty different points to give fruit 
growers object lessons in epraying, and 
much of the paper was filled with letters 
from those whose orchards had been 
sprayed. 
by 3,558 persons. 
Paris green were used. All reports were 
decidedly favorable, showing great differ- 
ence in favor of the portions of the orch- 
ard sprayed. 
Fameuse apples the sprayed portion as- 
sorted 85 per cent. of fair fruit, while the 
unsprayed portion showed but 9 per cent. 
of fruit free from szab fungus. 
of the sprayed showed that fresh, glossy 
appearance, 
cultivation, 
thorough timely spraying are necessary to 
produce good fruit. 


arsenite of lime had both been used by 
them as a substitute for Paris green, and 
found cheaper and just as good. Mr. Orr 
had prevented peach leaf curl by early 
spraying before the leaves start. Where 
Mr. Yeomans sprayed twice before blos- 
soming and twice after he had large crops 
of fruit, but where he sprayed but once 
before blossoming the crop was lighter. 
Can kill canker worms every time by 
spraying early enough, while the worms 
are small, but when they are large you 
cannot get enough spray upon the leaves 
to kill them. 


Kieffer pears are sold in London for eat- 


sought. 
grand apple for sale there. 
pearance and good keeping qualities make 


says that the shippers would do well to 
send only the best graded fruit, as it is 
only this which is sought, at good prices. 
Small and inferior fruit simply tends to 
disorganize markets and prices. 
well-colored, large apples will always pay 
to send there, 
with the Kieffer pear and Ben Davis apple. 
—Rural New Yorker. 


About Spraying at the New 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


this Station. 
lished giving description of common dis- 
eases and insects injurious to fruits and 
vegetables with treatment for same. 
portion of this bulletin is being revised 
und 
mendations for treating the fruit pests 


pared with the recommendations given in 
bulletin 86. The treatment to be advo- 


low—Yours sincerely, S. A. Beach. 


using Bordeaux mixture 1 to 11 formula. 
Some advocate copper sulphate at the rate 


The Bordeaux mixture seems preferable 
because it adheres better. 
GENERAL TREATMENT FOR APPLE ORCHARDS, 


TIME FOR APPLICATION. 


deaux mixture. 
slaked lime should be added to prevent injury to the foliage. 
used instead of the Paris green at strength equivalent to that above recommended. 


they 











These are actual percentages obtained 





An Expert on Spraying. 





“Spraying Experiments in 1898” was the 


Government. 


The experiments were witnessed 
Bordeaux mixture and 


In an orchard of Snow or 


The leaves 


indicative of health. Good 
abundance of manure and 


Mr. Yeomans said arsenite of soda and 





Our English correspondent says that the 
ng fresh as a dessert fruit, and those com- 
ng to hand in good condition are much 
The Ben Davis apple is called a 
Its fine ap- 


t one of the best for the retail trade. He 


Still any 


Now we know what to do 





York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 





No spraying calendar has been issued by 
In 1895 a bulletin was pub- 
A 
somewhat enlarged. The recom- 


re modified in some instances as com- 


ated for peaches and apples is given be- 


GENERAL TREATMENZ FOR 
PEACH LEAF-CURL. 
Spray in early spring before buds break, 


Do you cough? 

Do your lungs pain you? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed? 
Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Are your lungs delicate? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These symptoms are proof that you have 
in your body the seeds of the most danger- 
ous malady that has ever devastated the 
earth—consumption. 
Consumption, the bane of those who 
have been brought up in the old-fashioned 
beliefs that this disease was hereditary, 
that it was fatal, that none could recover 
who were once firmly clasped in its re- 
lentless grip. 

But now known to be curable, made so 
by the world-stirring discoveries of that 
man whose name has been given to this 
new system of treatment. 

Now known to be preventable and 
curable by following and practicing his 
hygienic teachings. 

The new system of treatment will cure 
you of consumption and of all diseases 
which can be traced back to weak lungs 
as a foundation. 

It is not a drug system, but a system 


A Free Course of Treatment for All Sufferers for the Mere ASKing, 





SCENE IN THE SLOCUM LABORATORIES, NEW YORK CITY 


The Doctor Demonstrating to Medical Men, Scientists, Statesmen and Students 
the Value of the New Slocum System of Treatment for the Permanent Cun 
of Lung Consumption, Catarrh and All Pulmonary and Wasting Diseases. 



















HEALTH DEI 
LSS 
Out in the 





he little cares that fre 
I lost them yesterday, 
‘Among the fields above 
Among the winds at p 
Among the lowing of thi 
The rustling of the tre 
ong the singing of th 
Meee humming of the be 


e foolish fears of what 
“I cast them all away 
‘among the clover-scente 

Among the new-mown 
‘among the hushing of tl 

Where drowsy poppies 
where ill thoughts die « 
"Out in the flelds with ¢ 






' tthe 
: Hair Plai 
, : 

‘A Turkish physician 
the British Medical Jou 
has been experimentin 
the transplanting of ha 
bald parts of the scalp. 
to show that there is | 
the complete renewal | 
hair by this means, alt 
of time and patience 
accomplishment of the t 
siderable, to say the lea 
Dr. Menahem Hodara, 
ments in the case of a 
removed part of his p 
quote the account: * 
plan was to scarify the 

to implant thereon ha 
S other parts of the pat 
hairs used for the purty 
with scissors at each 
weeks after implantati: 
ber of the hairs were fo 
root, and in no long ti 
crop was produced.” 

































of germ destruction and body building, 

Not guesswork, but science. 

Not a step backward, but a stride on 
of the old ruts. 

Made possible only by Pastenr’s, Virch 
ow’s, Metchnikoff’s and Slocum's latey 
discoveries in bacteriology, hygiene anj 
therapeutics. 

In plain English, a system of moden 
scientific disease curing. 

The System consists of Four Prepan 
tions which act simultaneously and sy 
plement each other’s curative action. 

You are invited to test what this systeq 
will do for you, if you are sick, by writing 
for a free treatment to the Slocum La! 
oratories, New York City. 

WRITE TO THE DOCTOR. 

Send your name end full express an 
postoffice address to Dr. T. A. Slocum 
Laboratories, 96 and $8 Pine street, Ne 
York, and menticn readiug this in Greer’ 


Deep Brea 














Maj.-Gen. Drayson, of 


has made a special 


Fruit Grower, and the Four Free Prep abe cr oiliog Reng 

rations will be forwarded you. ” agi > fe on = ra 
The system is a positive cure for con which . ny oa i ere : 2 
sumption, that most insidious disease, an clares food and liquid in 
parison with air in the 


for all lung troubles and disorders compli 
cated by loss of ftesh, Coughs, Catarrh 
Asthma, Bronchitis, ete. 

Thin, pale, weak people become fat an 
hearty by its use. 

The test is to try &. 


man may live for days 
he dies in a few minutes ° 
breathing in pure air, 
fifty deep inhalations | 
usual number is about 71 
acea for the immediate 


a 








To be Cheerful. 





The sovereign voluntary path to cheer- 
fulness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness be 
lost, is to sit up cheerfully, to look round 
cheerfully, and to act and speak as if 
cheerfulness were already there. If such 
conduct doesn’t make you soon feel cheer- 
ful, nothing else on that occasion can. So 
_to feel brave, to act as if we were brave, 
use all our will to that end, and a courage- 
fit will very likely replace the fit of fear. 
Again, in order to feel kindly toward a 
person to whom we have been inimical, the 


smile, to make sympathetic inquiries, and 
to force ourselves to say genial things. One 
hearty laugh together will bring enemies 
into a closer communication of heart than 
hours spent on both sides in inward wrest- 
ling with the mental demon of uncharit- 
able feeling. To wrestle with a bad feel- 
ing only pins our attention on it, and keeps 
it still fastened in the mind, whereas if 
we act as if from some better feeling, the 
old bad feeling soon folds its tent like an 
Arab and silently steals away.—Professor 
James’s “The Gospel of Relaxation,’ in 
Scribner’s. 





—The distance from the farthest point of 
polar discovery to the pole itself is four 
hundred and sixty miles. 

—An inch of rain falling upon an area 
of one square mile is equivalent to nearly 
17,500,000 pounds or 64,844 tons, 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, 


The question of spraying fruit trees to pre- 
vent the depredations of insect pests and fun- 
gus diseases is no longer an experiment but a 
necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Iil., and get his catalogue describin 

twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and 
vegetable crops, which contains much valua- 





f 1 Ib. to from 15 to 20 gallons of water. 


ble information, and may be had for the asking. 








WHAT TO 
USE. 


Just before leaf-buds burst | Paris green.* 


Just as the leaf-buds show | Paris green.* 
green tips, i. e., a week 
later than 1. Resdecex 


mixture.** 
Just before blossoms open | Paris green.* 
1. e., about a week or ten | Bordeaux 

mixture.** 


days after 2. 
Paris green,* 


Just after blossoms fall, 
Bordeaux 
P agence iil 
aris green, 
. ry to fourteen days Bordeaux 
mixture. 








*The Paris green should be used at the 
If used without the Bordea 


**The Bordeaux mixture should be made 
ound of copper sulphate to make eleven g 
ng are given in bulletin 121 of the N. Y. 

Winter treatments are not advocated. 


They have 
do not give enough increased benefit over the line of treatment above advo- 
eated to pay for the expenses of such treatment. : 


INSECT OR DISEASE TO BE FOUGHT. 


Bud-moth. Case-bearers. 

Bud-moth. Case-bearers. Canker-worms. 
Tent’ caterpillar and numerous other leaf- 
eating insects. 

Apple scab, if trees are badly infested. Also 
the apple canker disease. 

Canker worms, tent caterpillars, etc. 

Apple scab. This is the most important treat- 
ment in fighting the scab. 
tion should be thoroughly made. 

Codling moth. Canker worms. ‘Tent cater- 
pillars, ete. . 

Apple scab. A very important treatment. It 


should be made on time and thoroughly. 
Codling moth. 
Apple scab. If cool, wet weather has pre- 


vailed this application should be made 
with especial thoroughness. 


rate of 1 lb. to 150 gallons of water or Bor- 
ux mixture two or three pounds of freshly 
Other arsenicals may be 


by the 1 to 11 formulas, i. e., using one 
allons of the mixture. Directions for mak- 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

been tested and it is found that 


only way is more or less deliberately to } 


The applica- [ 


Os y—tootha che a 
rection Jn and sieeple: 
mends/ for the latter v 
room, to make sure of 
same air a second time. 
an advantage in some 
handkerchief over the 1 
the air as it passes t! 
then forcing it through 





Especially Valuable in Dry 
Season, 














All farm<rs know the value of frequen 
shallow cultivation in dry seasons, and al: 
know that deep cultivation in a dry spe 


is the worst possible thing to do. continued lack of proj 
Surface cultivation with the Weed blood becomes permane 
creates a fine dust mulch, which prevents sue of the same charact 


it, with the resuit of im) 
—Presbyterian Banner. 


almost entirely, evaporation of moistur 
and the roots being undisturbed, supply th 
plants with plenty of moisture even in ex 
cessive drouth. 

A trial will convince the most skeptic: 
of the truth of this statement. 


Fruit and Vegetal 
Labore 














That fruit is a most ° 
food cannot be denied, a 
eases may be greatly | 
largely composed of fru 
It is a fact. too, that th 
ple eat more meat than | 





Would a Cream Separator Paj 
You? 

























If you are the owner of only five or ev 
one or more cows the De La Val Separs 





























































tor Co. claims it would pay you han; eaten once a day is suffi 
somely. In their new catalogue on up-to not engaged in manual ! 
date dairying they call attention ¢o the it not take must strong ou 
creased quantity of cream, the saving il large number cf the con 
ice, the better quality of the butter, th owe their origin to th 
double value of the skim milk, the gret food which entails a gre 
saving in time of churning, time in hani gastric juices than the 
ling, setting and skimming of milk, ‘hf withstand. The cures 





grape occur for the mos 
who are accustomed to 
are really owing to the 
gans of digestion are giv 


saving of time in washing and caring fo 
utensils, and the drudgery of all this worl 
and come to what they consider “the it 
evitable conclusion.” We believe it woull 







































pay you to send for this catalogue and it rest. Semi-starvation 1 
vestigate for yourselves. Address the Purpose almost as well. 
La Val Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St whese work lies chiefly 
New York City, and don’t forget, pleast and varied diet is most 












to mention when writing that you sal health.—Medical Record 
their advertisement in Green’s Fru! 


Grower. 


















Poisonins, by Reass 









Free to Millions of Sufferers. 


To prove tor yourself the prompt curati 
— of this great discovery every reader Ww! 
sent by mail, prepaid, a free sample bot 
and with it a book telling more about Swamp 
Root and containing some of the thousands 1p! 
thousands of testimonial letters received fro 
sufferers cured. 
Please mention that you read this offer !! 
Green’s Fruit Grower, and send your addre 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
If you are already convinced that Swa? 
Root is what you need, you can get the regul# 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes at the drug stot 
or of medicine dealers. Make a note of t# 








By this is meant th: 
general, of the elimin: 
the skin, by prolonged 
longed heating and sud 
Which many of our cold: 
rheumatism arise. The 
alyzed for a time. W 
Poisons that should be 
Cause suffering. We do 
kidney, or something els 
the work stopped in the 











































































name, SWAMP-ROOT,Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- R00 Call. A child was once 

and remember it is prepared only by Dr. Kila? leaf "sing 

& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. at {0 figure in a cert 
Monial and died of arres 








of the retained poison. 

risk really serious amou 
from time to time. In f 
the kitchens are full w: 
Tooms dead cold, the m 
keeper is often a victin 
Matism in her shoulders 
change from the heat ove 
tub, ironing-board, to a 

and cold sheets and “ec 
Sufficient cause,—especia 
Dight the cold increases, 

€xposure of the shoulder 
A hearth fire is always d 
ter bedroom, and aids |} 
ventilation. But all suff 
Theumatism should secur 
respective of preceden 
Place of sheets, a hes 
Shoulders, flannel under 
Cotton night-dresses, a 
whatever at hand that se 
S imperatively needed 
‘ae New Voice. 






Rife Hydraulic Engines. 


The Automatic Positive Air Feed Hydrault 
Engine, manufactured by the Rife Engi™ 
Company, 126 Liberty Street, New York Cit; 
intended to perform the work required ol! 
hydraulic engine perfectly. This engine wo 
successfully where the water which supplies! 
is cnly two feet above the working valve.” 
this machine will elevate water thicty fect {0h 
every foot of fall or head. The engine ot 
started, being automatically supplied with # 
at each stroke, cannot waterlog, and frequent! 
runs for years without stopping. Upon ap!” 
cation, mentioning Green’s Fruit Grower. aloo 
and catalogue describing this useful machi 
will be forwarded. 
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10 CENTS PAYS FOR.» 


of new and useful goods; best ane *" 
value ever offered; contains one “agin old 
ay and beantiful Silk Remnants, OW ate 
1. Ring, one Geld Fister he 
Orystal Top Scarf Pin, ©7°. 
lor Game, one Flag Pin, Punch os Judy whistle, Magi tl 
Tube, together with a 25 ct. cash value coupon and our illus 
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Deep in Home T 













Mr. Hufkins, of India 
home One night last w 
Ook under his arm. 

‘There, I reckon there 
doctors’ bills in this fa: 
© said. “When the Ki 








Thisis @ fine SOLID 
GOLD plated initial 
ring, enameled in black 
around che initial and is 

worth $1.00. We shall pusines®: 





















full 

give ere 5.008 of these to aerate ine. send sizes 

n centsto pay postage and p: a a 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO.. Attleboro, Hat 






Pd this we'll do the 
4gnose the case oursel) 


